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THE HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 
IS FAR MORE THAN A DOCUMENTED ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH OF A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION. IT IS THE RECORD 
OF A TRULY PENTECOSTAL OUTPOURING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
AND OF ITS CONSEQUENCE—-A PHENOMENAL 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY REVIVAL! 
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And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as 
of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. AOTSaZ 52 
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Foreword 


“SUDDENLY . . . FROM HEAVEN!” the title of this 
historical book, is apropos, for it is the purpose of the author 
to relate not only the story of the rise and development of a 
church body which has become known as the ASSEMBLIES 
OF GOD, but to reveal the underlying cause of its growth. 
The spirit of revival which is herein described, resulted in 
the gathering together of unrelated units in a unique rela- 
tionship which is described as a “co-operative fellowship.” 
And this fellowship has been responsible for the spread 
abroad of an evangelical mission to the ends of the earth, 
unparalleled in modern church history. 


Is it possible for the church of the twentieth century to 
revert to the principles of the church of the first century, 
and to expect that the miraculous leadership of the Holy 
Spirit, so explicitly recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, may 
be realized in the church of today? 

It was the affirmative conviction of godly people who 
lived at the turn of the century that this could be true which 
laid the foundation for the rise of the Pentecostal Movement. 
Carl Brumback has, therefore, devoted much of his research 
to the recording of events, of spirtual experiences, of mir- 
acles of divine grace, including the restoration to the church 
of the “charisma” or gifts of the Holy Spirit as well as the 
fruit of the Spirit, which is so essential to Christian growth 
and development. 

There was a time that the movement was small and could 
easily be ignored, but that day is past; for it has grown and 
its adherents, numbered in the millions, are found in every 
land. In some countries, like Italy and Brazil, they have be- 
come the largest Protestant bodies. They cannot be ignored 
any longer. It is time that the church world be awakened 
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to the presence of the Pentecostal Movement and then to 
make inquiry as to the cause of its growth and the effective- 
ness of its ministry. | 

-And there is an awakening to the potentialities of a Holy 
Spirit-filled life and endowed ministry in many quarters. 
The adherents of the Assemblies of God, and members of 
the many other organized groups of Pentecostal believers, 
are desirous to see multitudes of believers in every church 
fellowship come into the possession of an experience of Holy 
Spirit enduement. If the record of what God has done in 
the past and is still doing today should awaken souls to a new 
faith for themselves, causing them to seek God for an in- 
filling of the Holy Spirit, then the objective of this book 
will have been realized to the full. 


J. RoswE.x Fiower, L.L.D. 


Preface 


HeEropotus (c. 484-404 B.c.), the famed Greek historian, 
begins his account of the deeds, stories, and legends of his 
world with these words: 

Herodotus of Halicarnassus here displays his researches, with 
the intent that things which have happened may not perish from 
among men by the lapse of time, and that great and marvelous 
deeds, some displayed by Greeks, other by barbarians, may not 
lack renown; and, in particular, for what cause they fought with 
one another. 

This history of the Assemblies of God is being recorded 
with the same “intent—that things which have happened 
may not perish among men by the lapse of time, and that 
great and marvelous deeds...may not lack renown; and 
... for what cause they fought.’’ Yet, we are moved by a 
higher purpose, even by that which moved the Hebrew 
Psalmist to pen the history of Israel: that the succeeding 
generations might be acquainted with the God of their 
fathers: 

Give ear, O my people: incline your cars to the words of my 
mouth. I will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter dark 
sayings of old: which we have heard and known, and our fathers 
have told us. We will not hide them from our children, showing 
to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, 
and his wonderful works that he hath donc. For he cstablished a 
testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he 
commanded our fathers, that they should make them known to their 
children. That the generation to come might know them, even the 
children which should be born; who should arise and declare them 
to their children: that they might set their hope in God, and not 
forget the works of God, but keep his commandments." 

This history of the Assemblies of God seeks to be more 
than an official commemoration of the past. While it de- 
sires to honor the great souls who have fought so nobly 


1 Psalm 78:1-7. 
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and won the crown, it also desires to inspire those who are 
“alive and remain” to drink at the same springs; so that 
though the great depart, the essence of their greatness may 
abide. We trust that the present-day Pentecostals who read 
these pages will be inspired to pray the Biblical prayer in- 
scribed upon the tomb of the famed revivalist Charles G. 
Finney: 
The Lord our God be with us, 
as He was with our fathers; 
Let Him not leave us, 
nor forsake us.” 
To accomplish that which pleases the Lord and to prosper 


in the thing whereto He sends it, this chronicle must be 
the result of Spirit-imparted wisdom, especially in the se- 
lection of its contents. So many people, places, and events 
have made a contribution to the history of a spiritual move- 
ment that it would be impossible to enumerate them all 
in a single volume. ‘““Time would fail” to attempt to record 
the story of the whole Pentecostal Movement. We can pre- 
sent only that which provides a frame for the subject itself, 
the Assemblies of God. Even the far-flung missionary en- 
deavors of the Assemblies of God cannot be recounted in 
detail. We trust that their full story will be published soon, 
as a companion volume to the present work, for it is a 
thrilling saga which, for dedication, effectiveness, and scope, 
is without peer in the history of modern missions. 

Here we must content ourselves with narrating the back- 
ground, origin, and development of the Assemblies of God 
in the United States. We shall deal with the key figures 
and events that have shaped this particular association of 
believers. The local incidents that are woven into the na- 
tional fabric have been selected as representative of their 
era and of general interest. We trust that the same Holy 
Spirit who guided Luke, whose format in Acts we have 
quite frankly followed, has guided us, in a measure, in our 
choice of material. The author’s chief regret is that space 


*] Kings 8:57. 
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will not permit him to mention a great host whose lives 
and labors are forever enshrined in the hearts of the saints 
of God. However, a comment by an Azusa Street Mission 
veteran, Carrie M. Pool, helps to place all this in proper 
perspective: “Well anyway, God has kept the record, and 
that is what counts!”’ * 

J. Roswell Flower has been most helpful to the author, 
loaning his personal library, turning over his voluminous 
files, and making himself available for innumerable inter- 
views concerning data not found in any files. Robert C. 
Cunningham and the entire staff of the Pentecostal Evangel 
have aided greatly in the research. Klaude Kendrick gen- 
erously shared the contents of his own splendid history of 
the Pentecostal Movement, recently published under the 
title, The Promise Fulfilled. Carl Conner has utilized the 
facilities of the Public Relations Department to assist in 
this work. 

A word of gratitude is also due to Thomas F. Zimmerman 
and Bert Webb, the directors of the whole project, for 
their excellent suggestions and constant encouragement. 
Eleanor Parry, librarian at Central Bible Institute, Eunice 
Brumback, the typist, and Paul Chappell, whose personal 
counsel has been an invaluable aid—these and innumerable 
other kind souls have made the author’s task lighter. A 
special acknowledgment must go to the First Assembly of 
God in Silver Spring, Maryland, which has shown much 
patience and understanding to its pastor, as he has given 
himself for months to the completion of this work. 

May the Lord who has wrought so wondrously in this 
twentieth-century revival movement, the Assemblies of God, 
bless this record to the heart of every reader. 

CARL BRUMBACK 


* Personal letter, November 18, 1956. 
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CHAPTER | 


“REVIVE THY WORK" 


EVERY REVIVAL IS a coming again of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is the plain import of His words to the disciples: 
“I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever... I will 
not leave you comfortless: J will come to you.’ * His com- 
ing in revival is not in the same literal, physical manner 
of the Second Coming,” but it is, in a very definite sense, 
a coming by the omnipresent Son of God to judge the dis- 
obedient and heretical,” and “to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.”’ * 


The First Coming of the Son of Man was preceded by 
conditions that were peculiarly suited to His appearance 
in the flesh. A comprehensive knowledge of the structure 
. Of society in that fateful hour would be helpful in un- 
derstanding the world wherein the Stranger of Galilee 
moved, but it would be a tragic mistake, indeed, if we 
were to assume that a familiarity with the beliefs and cus- 
toms of the people of that era (even the Essenes!) could 
unravel the mystery of “the greatest life ever lived.” The 
only satisfying explanation is that which penetrates beyond 
“the veil, that is to say, his flesh,’ and perceives that Je- 
sus of Nazareth was “God...manifest in the flesh.” 

Church historians are prone to interpret revivals solely 
on the basis of the earthly, rather than the heavenly. So 
often they emphasize the human element—the social, eco- 
nomic, political, or merely religious problems of the hour, 


1 John 14:16, 18. * Revelation 2:5, 16. 
Pacts) 1: *Tsatah 57:15. 
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‘ Suddenly ... from Heaven 


while almost totally ignoring the divine element—the com- 
ing again, spiritually, of the Lord to His people. The origin 
and growth of the present-day Pentecostal Revival has been 
attributed by many authors to mundane causes. It would 
be folly, of course, to deny the influence of these condi- 
tions upon this revival, and we shall enumerate, in a mo- 
ment, the conditions which all agree provided a background 
for the rise of the Pentecostal Movement. Nevertheless, any 
investigation, factual though it may be, which fails to yield 
the First Cause of this phenomenal revival has not “come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 

If one could move counterclockwise through the centuries 
“to the backside of the desert, and come to the mountain 
of God,” one could, in the light of modern science, divulge 
many accurate and interesting facts concerning the climate, 
soil, and the bush to the shepherd tending his sheep on 
the site. But who could persuade that shepherd that the 

“flame of fire out of the midst of the bush” which did not 
consume the bush, was due to natural causes? No amount 
of rationalization could convince Moses that it was not 
God who “called unto him out of the midst of the bush!”’ 
So today, we who stand before the Pentecostal bush acknowl- 
edge that it is only “a root out of a dry ground,” but we 
stand before the God in that bush with awe and reverence, 
and hear and obey His command: “Put off thy shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

A SPIRITUAL PARADOX 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
spiritual paradox. Moody and Sankey and other revivalists 
were conducting evangelistic campaigns that were awakening 
thousands to “newness of life.” The disappointing aspect 
of these great campaigns was that the converts found little 
life-sustaining atmosphere in the average church. American 
Protestantism was wealthy, cultured, and influential, but, 
with the exception of a few conservative groups, its spir- 
itual state was at a low ebb. 


]1. DEPARTURE FROM THE FAITH 
Christendom had been profoundly disturbed by Dar- 
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winism and Biblical Higher Criticism. One by one, the 
academic and theological institutions which had been estab- 
lished to preserve “‘the faith...once delivered unto the 
saints’ had become cradles of liberalism. Men who held 
the historic position of the Church vigorously opposed the 
antisupernaturalists, but victory for the latter became only 
a matter of time after they gained control of the schools. 
The overwhelming majority of Protestant denominations 
gradually shifted their allegiance to the way which their 
fathers had called heresy. 


What did the future hold for those who confessed with 
Paul that they still worshiped the God of their fathers, 
“believing all things which are written in the law and in 
the prophets’? Lifelong associations were now endangered, 
because schoolmen, ecclesiastical leaders, and prominent 
pastors had turned “‘unto another gospel which is not an- 
other.’ Historic confessions of faith were discarded with 
such double-tongued finesse that the undiscerning were not 
aware that “‘the foundations” were being destroyed. What 
could the righteous do? They had become such a. pitifully 
small minority that they constituted only a nuisance value 
to the liberals who were now in control of the organization. 
Their hearts yearned to hear again the ministry declare, 
without mental reservation and with reverent faith: “How 
firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, is laid for your 
faith in His excellent Word!” 


?. FORMALISM 


Spontaneous and emotional worship of bygone revival 
days was a thing of the past, for the intelligentsia con- 
sidered such a “primitive display’ lacking in good taste. 
Fervent congregational singing was no longer a character- 
istic of the services. Instead, 


elaborately dressed and ornamented choirs, who in many _ cases 
make no profession of religion and are often sneering sceptics, go 
through a cold artistic or operatic performance, which is as much 
in harmony with spiritual worship as an opera or theatre. Under 
such worldly performance spirituality is frozen to death.® 


®L. W. Munhall, Breakers! Methodism Adrift (New York: Chas. C. Cook 
Co., 1913), p. 38. 
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Radiant testimonies and shouts of victory disappeared 
with the ‘“‘mourner’s benches.” Preachers who would have 
pleased Abe Lincoln (‘I like preachers who act like they 
are fighting bees!’’) were persona non grata in the metro- 
politan churches. Such fellows were referred to as “colorful 
characters,’ but their rough-and-ready type definitely be- 
longed to the past. Revival campaigns were also dropped, 
for they were considered too disruptive, time-consuming, 
and not productive of “the best results.” As the churches 
waxed more and more fashionable and formal, “the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ’? was esteemed less and less. Of 
course, on special occasions the great revivals that had given 
birth to the denominations were eulogized, but the essence 
of those revivals was cleverly rejected. “Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof: from such turn 
away —but to whom? 


3. NONEXPERIENTIAL RELIGION 


Physical birth, rather than spiritual birth, had become 
the basis of church membership, i.e., birth into the home 
of a church family was now considered to be the means 
of grace. The scriptural insistence upon “Ye must be born 
again” was gradually diminished and reinterpreted, until 
the “sudden conversion” concept came to be regarded as 
archaic. Knowledge of the creeds was substituted for direct 
knowledge of God through personal experience. All of this 
modern soteriology was so foreign to the Bible and to the 
experience of the founders and early propagators of ‘the 
various Protestant denominations that their spiritual chil- 
dren sighed for a return of the old-fashioned proclamation 


that “whosoever will” may have a personal knowledge of 
God. 


4. WORLDLINESS 


“Separation from the world” had been so completely 
dropped from the Church’s vocabulary that, to the average 
Protestant, it had only one meaning—physical death! The 
disciplining of members for worldliness had been abandoned, 
even though, in some instances, the penalties for various 
offenses were still on the church books. Professor George 
E. Vincent, of the University of Chicago, later President 
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of the University of Minnesota, in discussing the paragraph 
in the Methodist Discipline which prohibited card-playing, 
theatre-going, and dancing, said to his fellow Methodists 
in Evanston: 


Why should we repeal this paragraph, when we can leave it 
there and go on doing as we pleasc? We now are in competition 
with other churches for the young people and should say as little 
as possible about these things. Your pastor deserves praise for his 
failure to enforce this paragraph." 


The lone protest against the worldliness that engulfed 
the Church was the Holiness Movement which sought to 
lift up a standard within the churches themselves. How- 
ever, it soon became apparent that the established churches 
were hostile to this Holiness Reformation, and its pro- 
ponents gradually separated themselves from those who 
wanted no separation from the world. Holiness camp meet- 
ings afforded an opportunity for fellowship of like-minded 
brethren. Some Holiness groups formed church organiza- 
tions, but at the end of the century there were still many 
who were looking for a move from God, which would not 
be, primarily, negative in its approach to the holiness ques- 
tion, but which would provide “‘the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” 


5. PROFESSIONAL CLERGY 


The pioneer preachers who had blazed the trail for many 
of the denominations lacked, in most instances, academic 
and theological training. A compensating factor, however, 
was their deep conviction that they had received a “‘call”’ 
to preach the Gospel. This “‘call’’ was a compelling force 
in their own lives, and it also compelled their hearers to 
heed their message. First and foremost, they were men of 
God. Now, their place was being taken by men who con- 
sidered the ministry a profession, who minimized the idea 
of a “call,” who prided themselves on being “men of the 
cloth.” Inevitably, the distance between the clergy and 
laity widened into “a great gulf.’ The lay preacher who 
had served in days of revival as an “‘exhorter’’ was set 
aside as unqualified. Witnessing—the business of every 


® Ibid., p. 167. 
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Christian—was delegated to “the man who was hired to 
preach.” 
6. CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 

Denominations that had once been known as “churches 
of the poor’ had moved gradually into the upper strata 
of society. Seated with their economic peers in extravagantly 
furnished houses of worship, the poor grew increasingly 
more uncomfortable. Their desire to keep up with God’s 
plan for their lives was constantly hindered by their futile 
attempts to “keep up with the Joneses.” At last, the poor 
decided to get out of the race and to join the ranks of 
the unchurched. A mute cry went up to the throne of God 
from the hearts of these “common people” for a church 
where they could feel “at home.” 


7. SPIRITUAL COLDNESS 


Cold is not an energy or force in itself; it is merely the 
absence of heat. Unlike heat, cold cannot be transferred by 
one substance to another. That which makes a substance 
grow cold is the removal of heat. The spiritual application 
is obvious. The preceding conditions that we have de- 
scribed were but manifestations of spiritual coldness; yet the 
real offense was in allowing the fires of revival to die down. 
Church leaders made a tragic mistake in supposing that 
revival is a self-perpetuating force that does not require con- 
stant watchfulness and care. So while they concentrated on 
other areas, the people shivered, and the spiritual ther- 
mometer plunged toward zero. 


* * * 

But now to consider the happier side of the spiritual 
paradox: the positive conditions in the Church that helped 
to prepare the way for the twentieth-century outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit that produced the Pentecostal Movement. 
Side by side with apostasy, there were indications of revival. 
All had not “bowed the knee to Baal.” 


]. REPENTANCE 


The tragic plight of the Church in the late nineteenth 
century was a matter of deep grief to the conscientious 
Christian. He gave himself to fasting, heart-searching, weep- 
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ing, and repentance. He knew that “judgment must begin 
at the house of God.’ He claimed the promise of God: 
“If my people, which are called by my name shall humble 
themselves ...and turn from their wicked ways, then will 
I hear from heaven and will forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land.” ’ 


This breaking up of the fountains of the deep betokened 
a tidal wave of blessing, because it is indeed true that the 
depth of any revival can be measured by the depth of its 
repentance. 


2. INTERCESSION 


“And seek my face...and pray.” This, too, is vital. Ev- 
ery revival has been preceded by determined, effectual 
prayer, and the Pentecostal revival was to be no exception. 
Like the blowing of trumpets described in the second chap- 
ter of Joel, a call to prayer was sounded forth in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. The response to the call 
was sO immediate and so universal among true believers 
that it indicated a sovereign act of God. Fervent and pro- 
longed prayer is such a rarity that we may be sure that 
God alone can produce it. And the Holy Spirit who was mak- 
ing intercession with groanings that could not be uttered 
for the saints throughout the world was praying according 
to the will of God, because the God of all grace was mov- 
ing toward a definite end. A favorite text of the hour was 
Jeremiah 33:3: “Ask of me, and I will answer, and show 
thee great and mighty things which thou knowest not.” 


3. SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


“What saith the Scriptures?” “Back to the Bible!” The 
sentiment expressed in these words is always a precursor 
of revival. Earnest Christians everywhere were diligently 
poring over the Old Book. Faculty and students in Bible 
institutes inquired after the “old paths.’’ Special Bible con- 
ventions, with three services daily, were conducted in mis- 
sions and churches. Ministers and missionaries met to study 
the Word, in order to ascertain God’s thought for the clos- 
ing of the Church Age. 


72 Chronicles 7:14. 
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4. EXPECTATION OF THE LATTER RAIN 


One topic stressed in the Bible conferences was the prom- 
ise of the Father to pour out His, Spirit in the last days.’ 
This outpouring was called the “Latter Rain” or “Harvest 
Rain.” Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, in their splendid 
commentary, wrote concerning James 5:7: 


The receiving of the early and latter rains is not to be understood 
as the object of his hope, but the harvest for which these rains are 
the necessary preliminary. The early rain fell at sowing time, about 
November or December; the latter rain about March or April to 
mature the grain for harvest. The latter rain that shall precede the 
coming spiritual harvest will probably be another Pentecost-like 
effusion of the Holy Ghost.® 


Pastors, Bible institute teachers, and various church lead- 
ers exhorted all “to ask rain in the time of the latter 
rain.” *’ The Day of Pentecost, it was taught, did not ex- 
haust the fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy, for a number of 
the predictions are obvious references to events connected 
with the coming of the Lord. Accordingly, with the uni- 
versal expectation of the soon return of-the Lord, there was 
an eager anticipation of “‘times of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord.’ 


5. A SUBSEQUENT EXPERIENCE 
According to Dr. R. A. Torrey: 


The baptism with the Holy Spirit is an operation of the Holy 
Spirit distinct from and subsequent to His regenerating work... 
an impartation of power, and the one who receives it is fitted 
for service...not merely for the apostles, nor merely for those of 
the apostolic age, but for “all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call” ...it is for every believer in every age 
of the Church’s history.’ 


Such a concept of the baptism in the Spirit was shared 
by many of the prominent evangelical leaders of the day. 
They believed and taught that, if the world was to be 


® Joel 2:15-29; Acts 1:4; James 5:7. 

*The Critical and Explanatory Commentary (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zonder- 
man Publishing House), Vol. II, p. 493. 

1° Zechariah 10:1. 

ay Acts’: 19; 

“R.A. Torrey, What the Bible Teaches (Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. 
Revell Company), pp. 271, 278. 
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reached for Christ, there was a vital need for an endue- 
ment of power, and that the same God who met the need 
during the apostolic era, longed to endue all believers. One 
group of Christians who had identified the experience with 
sanctification as a second definite work of grace, began to 
realize that there is a distinction between “holiness” and 
“power” (Acts 3:12). Therefore, the ‘Fire-Baptized Holl- 
ness Church” added a “‘third work of grace’ to their soteriol- 
ogy which they termed the “baptism with fire.” Establish- 
ing the nature of the baptism in the Holy Spirit, as an 
enduement of power subsequent to conversion, was a long 
step in the direction of Pentecostal teaching. 


6. THE EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


“The object of his hope,” said Jamieson, Fausset, and 
Brown, was not rain, even the spiritual rain, “but the 
harvest.” The enduement of power was not an end in it- 
self, but a means by which the Church could witness unto the 
ends of the earth. Livingstone’s explorations and the ex- 
ploits of other missionary heroes were awakening the Amerl- 
can Church from its isolationism and indifference. ‘The ex- 
traordinary missionary impetus that swept the Church in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century was to contribute 
to the great missionary vision of the Pentecostal Revival. 


7. RESTORATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


’ 


“Coming events cast their shadows before them.’ How 
true this is in regard to the twentieth-century restoration 
of the supernatural signs and gifts which abounded in the 
New ‘Testament Church! The Pentecostal Movement was 
not the inventor of the miraculous element, not even of 
the Biblical teaching about the miraculous. This is_par- 
ticularly true of divine healing. 


Through the centuries some had dared to believe that 
it was the will of the Lord to heal the sick. It was not 
until late in the nineteenth century, however, that_ the 
Biblical view of divine healing was presented in a syste- 
matic form, A. J..Gordon, ere “great Boston Baptist, and 
A, B. Simpson,.the.saintly. Presbyterian, and Andrew Murray, 


the, remarkable.. South--African;~were»forerunners, inthis 
field. “All were sane, spiritual, and above all, scriptural men. 
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Simpson founded the Christian and Missionary Alliance, in 
order to have complete freedom in declaring his convictions 
concerning this and related truths. 


John Alexander Dowie, who established Zion City, II- 
linois, was another noted exponent of divine healing. 
Critics made much capital out of some of the later phases of 
Dowie’s work, but it is the testimony of all who knew him that 
he was, in the beginning, a man signally and genuinely used by 
God for some undoubted miracles. Some of his followers became 
the first Pentecostal leaders.** 


A TORONTO TESTIMONY 


The remarkable healing in 1900 of John Easton at the 
Dowie Mission on Concord Avenue in Toronto, Canada, 
stirred the city. Mr. and Mrs. George L. Flower, parents 
of J. Roswell Flower, were well acquainted with Easton, 
having attended for more than a year prayer meetings held 
especially for him. Mrs. Flower tells the story: 


John Easton had a broken back and for six years had lived in a 
plaster cast with a harness on his shoulders from which weights 
were suspended—sleeping in a wagon from which during the day- 
time he sold small items—pencils, tablets, songsheets, oranges, 
etc.—on the streets of Toronto. At night he drove his horse and 
wagon into a barn, the loft of which was finished off for his 
wife and children to occupy. His legs were so dead that a needle 
could be stuck into the flesh without any resultant feeling. His 
heels were drawn up until the feet were straight with the legs, so 
that there was no possibility of his walking. The occasional 
changing of his cast necessitated his being suspended by cords lest 
his vertebrae make such contact that he would be thrown into 
convulsions. 


George and I attended the meetings held in his barn on Friday 
nights week after week, as instruction on salvation and _ healing 
was given to the man. But I missed the final meeting when John 
Easton was healed completely. I was called to wait on a sick 
woman that night. George was there, however, and saw the miracle 
performed. That very day John Easton received from God assur- 
ance of healing. He told his wife to purchase proper clothes and 
shoes for him and her hesitancy because of fear did not daunt 
him in the least. 


There was a feeling of expectancy in the meeting from the 


start until the actual moment when the leader with the help of 
others sawed the cast open. 


1941) ms Gee, The Pentecostal Movement (London: Elim Publishing Co., 
agp 1 ee 
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At the command “In the name of Jesus,” John Easton sat up! 
His feet and legs hung over the sides of the wagon like two 
sacks. At a second word of command, he lowered himself upon his 
feet and those feet became normal immediately. He _ picked 
the leader up in his arms, then turned to embrace his wife. 
Hearing the sound of rejoicing, the neighbors and then the newsmen 
began coming in. All night he walked and praised the Lord 
until by morning the soft flesh of his ‘new’ feet was blistered. 
But he was in church next Sunday, giving his marvelous testimony 
to an overflowing house. It was a witness throughout Toronto 
which none could gainsay.** 


AN INDIANA INCIDENT 


On a memorable night in March, 1872, God spoke to 
Mrs. Mary A. Reynolds, of Indianapolis. After seven years 
of the most skilled treatment of the day, including that 
of the first Dr. Mayo in Rochester, Minnesota, Mary Rey- 
nolds lay on her deathbed. The words of the Lord to this 
dying woman were: “You are going to die unless you take 
me [as your Healer].” 


She felt her great unworthiness to approach God for such a 
boon as this, but the Lord quickly sent specific in- 
structions to her through a little Quakeress who had _ been 
impressed to inquire if the invalid lady would consent to be 
anointed and prayed for by a godly Quaker minister who was to 
pass through the town the next day (Sunday)....In spite of her 
conscious unworthiness, mother quickly grasped at this oppor- 
tunity much as would a drowning man. The Quakeress greatly 
encouraged mother by pointing to James 5:16, assuring her that 
God was no respecter of persons. 


Early the next morning the man of God came and _ prayed 
definitely for her, anointing her with oil in the name of the Lord. 
In the prayer for her healing he included soul as well as body 
[she was a backslidden Methodist but in a feeble way had been 
struggling after God during the years of suffering]. He left the 
house with no apparent change, save that a deep holy peace and 
assurance had taken possession of mother’s heart. She was able to 
rest completely in the Lord without any consideration of her 
feelings or svmptoms. This continued until three o’clock Monday 
afternoon, when suddenly wave after wave of glory flooded her 
soul, and a power like electricity scent: vibrations to the remotest 
part of her body. She sprang to her feet perfectly healed. Every 


™ Grandmother Flower’s Story, p. 4. This story reported fully in the Toronto 
Ontario Evening Telegram, Saturday, February 15, 1902, and in Leaves of 
Healing, August 2, 1902, edited by John Alexander Dowie, Zion, Illinois. 
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disease, every infirmity had vanished; she was as strong as a 
healthy young woman. 

“Just one touch and the weak was strong, cured by the Healer 
divine.” Most precious of all was the uplift of soul, the Holy 
Spirit completely filling her being. The nurse was confounded as 
mother rushed out into the room where several neighbors had 
gathered to inquire after the invalid’s welfare. She dropped on her 
knees, and before them all poured forth a torrent of thanksgiving 
to God. Suppertime soon came and she went to the table to eat a 
normal meal, the first in seven years. 

For a week mother remained in the village visiting every home 
with a testimony of God’s power. Then back to Indianapolis where 
all were eager to see a person actually healed. As many as thirty 
callers a day came to see if the heralded deliverance was really true. 
... She was thirty-five years of age when God healed her, and by His 
grace her years were doubled, not until she was seventy did she go 
home to glory. This healing was the divine spark that kindled our 
entire household. My father was saved; my two older sisters found 
God, and later became laborers for Him in China.” 


These two healings are typical of multiplied instances of 
the miracle-working power which quickened the sick bodies 
of the people of God during this period. With the revival 
of healing came an interest in the other signs and gifts 
mentioned in the New Testament. God had now become 
so real, so near, that great faith was aroused, and children 
of the Lord began to believe for a restoration of the gifts 
as a whole. It seems that the manifestation of these miracles 
of knowledge, power, and utterance came upon them in a 
totally unexpected manner. This was true, especially, of the 
glossolalia, or speaking with other tongues. 


SPEAKING WITH [TONGUES 


In New England there was a group of believers known 
as the “Gift People.” V. P. Simmons, of Frostproof, Florida, 
has told in a tract of his firsthand knowledge of the leaders 
of this band of saints who came from five different New 
England states to meet together in the name of the Lord.” 


*° Alice Reynolds Flower, My Mother’s Healing, a tract. It was into the 
transformed Reynolds home that George D. Watson, the writer of the great 
Holiness classics, came in a dark moment of his life. Forsaken by friends 
and tempted to despair, Watson found the way back to great usefulness in 
the Church through the love and understanding of the Reynolds family. 

*° The “Gift People” usually met in Ashdod, Mass., “5 miles from every- 
where,” so described because of a number of railroad stations around it on 
a 5-mile radius. 
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Elder William Doughty, of Maine, was regarded as the most 
noted leader. In a revival in 1873 he witnessed “the talking 
in tongues, accompanied largely with the gift of healing.” 


R. B. Swan, a pastor in Providence, Rhode Island, de- 
scribed in a pamphlet a Pentecostal outpouring in Adelaide 
Grove, near his city: 


In the year 1875 our Lord began to pour out upon us His Spirit; 
my wife and I, with a few others, began to utter a few words in an 
“unknown tongue.” In the year 1874-1875, while we were seeking, 
there came among us several who had received the Baptism and 
the gift of tongues a number of years before this, and they were 
helpful to us. 3 


W. Jethro Walthall received an enduement of power in 
Arkansas in 1879. Brother Walthall later was to bring the 
Holiness Baptist association which he founded into the As- 
semblies of God, and to serve for quite a few years as 
the Superintendent of the Arkansas District Council of the 
Assemblies of God. 


At the time I was filled with the Spirit, I could not say 
what I did, but I was carried out of myself for the time being. 
Sometimes in the services and sometimes when alone in _ prayer, 
I would fall prostrate under God’s mighty power. Once, under a 
great spiritual agitation, I spoke in tongues.** 


Mary Woodworth Etter, whose ministry was to prove a 

great boon to the young Pentecostal Movement, entered the 
ministry in the United Brethren Church in 1876. She tes- 
tifies: 
Almost from the beginning of my ministry some spoke in unknown 
languages. But I did not understand it, and as I was the only 
leader I did not have much time to investigate and explain it; 
but I knew it was of God."® 

Daniel Awrey, of Delaware, Ohio, was converted in March, 
1889. Nine months later, on January 1, 1890, he claimed 
an immediate fulfillment of the promise of the Father. 


I received the baptism in the Holy Ghost and spoke in other 
tongues...I did not know what it meant. I was a puzzle to 
people and they were a puzzle to me, but that early experience 


17 The Weekly Evangel, August 12, 1916. 
18 Marvels and Miracles (Indianapolis, 1922), p. 68. 
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drove me to the Word, the Blessed Book, and I found my 
experience tallied with the Book. But I never did understand a 
great many things in my life until the last few years. Now so many 
are entering into the same experience and through their experiences 
I can better understand my own, and also help them to under- 
stand theirs.*° 


Awrey looked back on his own charismatic experience, 
and exclaimed: “Why! That is This!” In Benah, ‘lennessee 
in 1899, about a dozen believers, including Mrs. Awrey, 
received a mighty enduement of power and spoke in tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. 


A Pentecostal outpouring in the Swedish Mission Church, 
Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, Moorehead, Minnesota, 
occurred during the ministry of Pastor John Thompson: 


This spiritual revival began in 1892 and continued many years. 
There were many remarkable healings, and very often as Pastor 
Thompson was preaching, the power of God would fall, people 
dropping to the floor and speaking in other tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. One sister in particular, Miss Augusta 
Johnson, received a mighty baptism with the Holy Spirit, spoke 
in other tongues, prophesied, and had many wonderful visions. 
The Lord gave her a definite call to go to Africa, where she has 
labored as a missionary more than thirty years. Not only ‘in 
Moorehead was the Spirit poured out at that time, but also at 
Lake Eunice, Evansville, and Torkenskjold, Minnesota.”° 


Pastor C. M. Hanson, of Dalton, Minnesota, testifies: 


In 1895, while holding meetings and preaching the full gospel, 
a person came clear through and spoke in tongues as in Acts 2:4. 
Two years later I prayed with another soul for the baptism in_ the 
Holy Spirit. Shortly after, the Spirit came on her and she leaped, 
shouted, praised God, sang, prophesied, and spoke in other tongues. 
Two years after this, I was led to get alone with the Lord. All at 
once, like a mighty rushing wind, the spiritual atmosphere was 
cleared up and my whole inward soul was enlightened. The 
atoning blood of Christ, justifying me before God, made every- 
thing clear. The Holy Spirit then, as a person, took possession of 
His temple, speaking in other tongues, while I realized myself a 
listener and an instrument in the hand of the Almighty.” 


Wrote Henry H. Ness: 

Another remarkable outpouring of the Spirit took place at 
1® Telling the Lord’s Secrets, 1910, p. 2). 

20 Henry H. Ness, Demonstration Ws the Holy Spirit. 


21 Stanley H. Frodsham, With Signs Following (Springfield, Mo.: Gospel Publish- 
ing House), p. 1 
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Greenfield, South Dakota in the First Methodist Church where 
Rasmus Kristensen was pastor. This was in 1896. As Brother 
Kristensen was preaching the power would fall, the people being 
filled with the Holy Ghost and speaking in other tongues, and 
many other wonderful manifestations of God being witnessed.” 


Meanwhile, in Cherokee County, North Carolina, a re- 
vival was in progress under the leadership of R. G. Spurling, 
Jr., the leader of the Christian Union, a small Holiness 
association. William F. Bryant was placed in charge of the 
Camp Creek Church where there was a 


...Tecurrence of Pentecost. For ten years the Spirit of God had been 
preparing the hearts of the people for something extraordinary. 
In seasons of fervent prayer, one or two of the members were so 
enraptured with the One to whom they prayed that they were 
curiously exercised by the Holy Spirit. They, like Montanus in 
the second century, seemed to be played upon by the Spirit like a 
plectron—in ecstasy they spoke in languages unknown to those 
who heard the utterances. What had happened the simple, rustic 
Christians could not then understand, for within the memory of 
the oldest members of the Christian Union no such thing had been 
known. A total ignorance of Church history prevented their 
knowledge of similar manifestations in other periods of awakening 
and revival. Soon others began to have similar ecstatic experi- 
ences, and, regardless of the place, time, or circumstance contingent 
to the experience, one manifestation was uniform in all: they 
spoke in tongues, or languages, unknown to those who listened in 
wonder and hope.** 


In the Eastern part of North Carolina the Holy Spirit 
was being poured out upon the Baptists and Methodists. 
On Christmas morning in 1895 Isaiah Castelow was testify- 
ing in the Green’s Cross Baptist Church, near Windsor, 
when, suddenly, he began to speak “with stammering lips,” 
as was prophesied by another Isaiah (28:11). Hill Caste- 
low, his brother, was so blessed that he got “mighty happy.” 
Some of the good Baptist sisters fell prostrate on the floor, 
and it was feared that they had fainted, but they were 
only renewing their strength, so that they could “walk 
and not faint’’! 


A few years later, about 1900, Tom Gurley attended the 
®2 Ness, op. cit. 


*° Charles W. Conn, Like a Mighty Army (Cleveland, Tenn.: Church of 
God Publishing House, 1955), pp. 52, 53. 
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Methodist Church in Windsor. This congregation still had 
“the fire,’ and Tom, whose brother was a doctor in the 
city, was greatly blessed. As he walked the six blocks to 
his home, he was shouting at the top of his voice and 
speaking in a strange language. His wife and the neighbors 
thought Tom was losing his mind, but he had, on the 
contrary, received “‘the spirit... of power, and of love, and 
of asound mind” (2 Tim. 1:7) * 


Thus, the charismatic aspects of New Testament life be- 
gan to make their appearance again in the Church. Like 
the melodic theme which is woven into all the movements 
of a symphony, barely discernible at times but usually 
prominent at the beginning and the end, the charisma 
has been woven into the history of the Church by the 
ascended Lord. The point to remember is that the charisma, 
while a vital phase of the Pentecostal Revival and that 
which has distinguished it from contemporary Protestant 
groups, existed in various branches of Christendom, even 
before there was a Pentecostal Movement. 


As the nineteenth century drew to a close, a sense of 
solemnity came over the children of God. If the ringing 
out of an old year and the ringing in of a new year brings 
sobering thoughts, think of the solemnizing effect of the 
dying moments of an old century and the birth of a new 
century. Up in Northfield, the spirit of a man sent from 
God was returning to God, and an era of revivalism was 
ending. The great Wesleyan Movement, which had been 
such a spiritual force for one hundred and fifty years had 
lost its drive. Would God raise up another Revival Move- 
ment to fill this vacuum? Would the Church in its spir- 
itual growth keep pace with the world in its great scientific 
advance? Would the Church receive a new enduement of 
“power from on high” that would enable it to preach the 
gospel in all the world as a witness? Would the Lord Je- 
sus ‘come again” to His Church in revival? 


The keen anticipation that was felt by all true believers 
at that hour has been expressed by one of their number: 


_** Reported to the author in a personal interview by John Conner, who has 
lived in Windsor, North Carolina, for more than 80 years. 
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If one is at all impressionable religiously, he must feel in such 
an atmosphere that something wonderful...is about to take place. 
Some mysterious, mighty upheaval in the spiritual world is evi- 
dently at our doors.”° 


One could hear the voice of the Lord, saying: ‘‘Behold, 
I stand at the door, and knock. If any... will hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come. .. ha 


25 Frank Bartleman, How Pentecost Came to Los Angeles, p. 23. 
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THE REVIVAL THAT WAS 
~ (1901-1929) 


Part One 
PRE-ORGANIZATION YEARS 
(1901-1913) 


CHAPTER 2 


PENTECOST AT TOPEKA 


THE PENTECOSTAL Outpouring of the twentieth century did 
not begin in a back alley mission but in a mansion! It 
was quite elaborate and ornate, a genuine production of 
the “Guilded Age.” Patterned after an English castle, 
this red and white stone building was crowned with two 
domes, a cupola at the back, and a soaring observatory 
reached by winding stairs. The rays of the sun filtered 
through beautiful stained glass windows and doors, reveal- 
ing a lavishly finished interior with exquisitely carved stair- 
cases, paneled walls and woodwork made of imported cedar 
of Lebanon, spotted pine, cherry, bird’s eye maple, and 
mahogany. 

“Stone’s Mansion,” as it was known by the citizens of 
Topeka, Kansas," was procured by the Rev. Charles F. 
Parham in October, 1900, as the site for Bethel Buble 
College.* About forty students entered the school for its 
first and only year. It was an adult group (twelve of the 
students already held credentials with the Methodists, 
Friends, Holiness, or other groups), drawn together for 
a serious purpose—to discover the power which would en- 
able them to meet the challenge of the new century. It 
was a “faith school’’—no fees were charged for tuition, 
board or room. They trusted God for every need ‘and 
had all things in common.” 


1“Stone’s Folly” was the label bestowed by the less charitable, since Mr. 
Stone’s failure to count the cost prevented him from finishing the third floor 
in the same lavish style as the first two floors, it -being graced only by 
_ “plain wood and common paint:” The description of the mansion is taken 
from the account by one of the students, Miss Lillian T. Thistlewaite, which 
appeared in The Faithful Standard, June, 1922. 

* Also known as Bethel Coilege, College of Bethel, Bethel Bible School. 
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Bethel Bible College was not intended to be a permanent 
school. The whole idea was a period of intensive training 
in the Word, prayer, and evangelism. It was hoped that 
God would do ‘“‘a sudden work” in their hearts that would 
make them effective witnesses unto Christ to the ends of 
the earth. In his paper, The Apostolic Faith, issued twice 
a month, Parham had made it clear that all who “give 
themselves to the ministry of the Word and prayer’ were 
free to attend. A door was cut into one of the domes or 
turrets atop the building, providing a “Prayer ‘Tower’ for 
the students who kept a prayer watch of three hours each, 
some spending whole nights in intercession in the tower. 


The method of study was to take a subject, learn the references on 
that subject, also where each quotation was found, and present to the 
class in recitation as though they were seekers, praying for the 
anointing of the Holy Spirit to be upon the message in such a way 
as to bring conviction. Mr. Parham also taught through lectures.* 


In December of 1900 examinations were given on the 
subjects of repentance, conversion, consecration, sanctifica- 
tion, healing, and the soon coming of the Lord. 

It was just before the Christmas holidays that we took up the 
study of the baptism with the Holy Ghost. Mr. Parham was going 


to Kansas City to conduct meetings there. ... Before he left, Parham 
remarked: 


“We have reached in our studies a problem. What about the 
2nd Chapter of Acts? ... Having heard so many different religious 
bodies claim different proofs as the evidence of their having the 
Pentecostal baptism, I want you students to study out diligently 
what is the Bible evidence of the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
that we might go before the world with something that is indisput- 
able because it tallies absolutely with the Word.” ‘ 


Parham reported the results of this study: 


Leaving the school for three days at this task, I went to Kansas City 
for... services. I returned to the school on the morning preceding 
Watch Night services. At about 10 o’clock in the morning I 
rang the bell calling all the students into the Chapel to get their 
report on the matter in hand. To my astonishment they all had 
the same story, that, while there were different things which occurred 


* Miss Lillian T. Thistlewaite, op. cit. 
* Ibid, 
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when the Pentecostal blessing fell, the indisputable proof on each 
occasion was that they spake with. other tongues.” °° 


J. Roswell Flower observes: 


This was a most momentous decision. There had been recorded 
many instances of persons speaking in tongues prior to the year 
1900, but in each case the speaking in tongues was considered to be 
a spiritual phenomenon or at the most a “gift” of the Spirit, with 
the result that no particular emphasis had been given which could 


cause those seeking for the fulness of the Spirit to expect that they ~ 


should speak in other tongues. But these students had deduced 


from God’s Word that in apostolic times, the speaking in tongues ° 


was considered to be the initial physical evidence of a person’s 
having received the baptism in the Holy Spirit (See Acts 10:46— 
“FOR they heard them speak with tongues...” ). It was this decision 
which has made the Pentecostal Movement of the Twentieth 
Century.’ 


Miss Agnes N. Ozman (later LaBerge), the first to re- 
ceive such an experience, tells her story: 


I had been a Bible student for some years, and had attended 
T. C. Horton’s Bible School at St. Paul, Minnesota, and A. B. 
Simpson’s Bible School in New York City...In the fall of 1900 I 
was in Kansas City and heard that a Bible School was to be 
opened at Topeka, Kansas. I had a desire to go to this school, 
and asked the Lord if it was His plan for me to go to provide 
the fare. 


We studied the Bible by day and did much work downtown at 
night... Prayer was offered night and day continually in a special 
upper room set apart as a prayer tower. I had many blessed hours of 
prayer in this upper room during the night watches... Like some 
others, I thought that I had received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost at a time of consecration,, but when I learned that the Holy 
Spirit was yet to be poured out“in greater fulness, my heart became 
hungry for the promised Comforter, and I began to cry out for an 
enduement of power from on high. At times, I longed more for the 
Holy Spirit to come than for my necessary food. At night I had a 
greater desire for Him than for sleep... 


During the first day of 1901,*° the presence of the Lord 
was with us in a marked way, stilling hearts to wait upon 
Him for greater things. The spirit of prayer was upon us in 


5 Charles Parham, The Apostolic Faith, December, 1950—January, 1951. 

°See the author's book, “What Meaneth This?”’, Chapters 10-19 (Springfield, 
Mo.: Gospel Publishing House, 1947). 

7 Notes used for Course in Church Orientation, p. 10. 

’ The first day of the twentieth century, according to Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and thes authorities. 
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the evening. It was nearly eleven o'clock when it came into 
my heart to ask that hands might be laid upon me that I might 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. As hands were laid upon my head, 
the Holy Spirit fell upon me, and I began to speak in tongues, 
glorifying God...It was as though rivers of living water were es 
ceeding from my innermost being.” 


Maude Jessamine Neer, a fellow student, deserted her 
reaction to Miss Ozman’s glossolalic experience: “I shall 
never forget the awe I felt as I listened, realizing that the 
mighty God had by His Spirit come to dwell in human 
flesh!’ * 


Classes were suspended, and the whole school waited 
before God in eager anticipation, for the Word taught that 
He was not a respecter of persons. What He had done for 
one He would do for all. 


Those days of tarrying were wonderful days of blessing. We got 
past any begging or pleading, we knew the blesstng was ours, and 
with ever-swelling tides of praise and thanksgiving and worship, 
interspersed with singing, we waited for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. 

On the night of January 3rd I preached at the Free Methodist 
Church in the city of Topeka, telling them what had already hap- 
pened, and that I expected upon returning the entire school to be 
baptized in the Holy Spirit. On returning to the school with one of 
the students, we ascended to the second floor, and passing down 
the corridor, heard the most wonderful sounds.... Twelve ministers 
who were in the school were filled with the Holy Spirit and speaking 
with other tongues. Some were sitting, some still kneeling, others 
standing with hands upraised. There was no violent physical manifesta- 
tion, though some trembled under the power of the glory that filled 
hens. 

When I beheld the evidence of the restoration of Pentecostal 
power, my heart was melted in gratitude to God for what my eyes 
had seen...I fell to my knees behind a table unnoticed by those 
upon whom the power of Pentecost had fallen.... All at once they 
began to sing, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” in at least six different 
languages carrying the different parts with a more angelic voice 
than I had ever listened to in all my life.” 


Howard D. Stanley, one of the twelve who received on 
that glorious night, has penned this additional testimony: 


® Frodsham, op. cit., pp 20. 11 Parham, op. cit. 
1” Letter to J. O. Savell, july 8, 1954. 
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About 10 o’clock while in one of the upper rooms cloven tongues 
like as of fire came down into the corner of the room (I saw 
them), and suddenly our vocal cords and tongues changed so that 
we began to speak in other tongues and praise God...And those 
who could speak English stood to their feet and sang the old 
song: ““Ihe Comforter Has Come!” ” 


The subsequent baptism of Parham and others in the 
Holy Spirit was enough to bring reporters from ‘Topeka, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and other cities running to “Stone’s 
Mansion.” Surprisingly, the reports of this strange phe- 
nomenon were not as critical as one might suppose they 
would have been. The languages spoken by the Spirit- 
filled ones were all judged to be definite tongues, even 
though not identified always. 


Each one spoke clearly and distinctly in a foreign tongue, with 
earnestness, intensity and God-given unction. The propriety of the 
conduct of each member of the Bible School won the warmest 
comment from many visitors. 


Our first public appearance after others had received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit was in Kansas City, in the Academy of Music, 
about January 21st. The Kansas City papers loudly announced our 
coming. T'wo columns appeared in the Kansas City Journal, with 
large headlines—the largest on the front page. These headlines at- 
tracted the attention of the newsboys, and not knowing a Pentecost 
from a holocaust, ran wildly up and down the street, crying, 
“Pentecost! Pentecos-s-s-st! Read all about Pentecost!” ** ** 


12Tetter’ to E. N. Bell, January 17, 1922. Stanley opened in _ Lawrence, 
Kansas, in October, 1901, the second Pentecostal mission in the world, the first 
being opened earlier that year in Topeka. The first Pentecostal chapel ever 
to be constructed was at Keelville, a little crossroads town, ten miles west 
of Baxter Springs, Kansas, in the winter of 1903-1904. Parham, Ibid. 

13 Parham, op. cit. 

144The Kansas City Star (January 30, 1941), in the column, Kansas City 
Forty Years Ago, stated: ‘“The Rev. Charles F. Parham and his Bible students 
from Bethel College, Topeka, held a revival meeting last night at 1675 Madison 
Street. These comprise a mew sect who believe that the ‘gift of tongues’ 
mentioned in the Scriptures, has come to them, and that under the complete 
influence of prayer they are able to talk in languages they themselves do not 
“understand.” 


CHAPTER 3 


“A NOTABLE MIRACLE” 


I was in the park [in Eldorado Springs, Missouri] and heard 
a small company of people singing, after which the minister made 
this announcement: “If there are any here who are seeking God 
for salvation or for the healing of their bodies, come to my house 
tomorrow morning at nine o'clock, just one block north of the 
spring.” These were strange words, indeed, but I was sure that 
they included me.* 


Mary A. Arthur's heart leaped for joy! This was the 
message she had been longing to hear, for in this summer 
of 1903 she sorely needed the healing touch of the Stranger 
of Galilee: 


I was afflicted with dyspepsia for fourteen years, also with prolapsus, 
hemorrhoids, and paralysis of the bowels, but my greatest distress 
was in my eyes. My right eye was virtually blind from birth, and my 
left eye was suffering from inflammation and nerve strain. I sought 
help from many prominent oculists, and tried allopathy, homeopathy, 
osteopathy and even Christian Science. In the summer of 1898 a 
Kansas City doctor operated for the second time on my eyes, after 
which they grew much worse. I spent two summers in a dark room 
and could neither read nor write nor sew for the pain and fear of 
sudden blindness. Five years passed in which I knew no moment 
apart from pain and every thing that I tried for relief only ended 
in disappointment. 

The story of blind Bartimaus was ever on my heart. I often 
asked: “Will not Jesus heal, as when He was here on earth?” The only 
reply was, “No, He gave us doctors to heal us now.” I had not 
heard of anyone being healed by faith and prayer, but I kept earnestly 
seeking God every day until one morning in February, 1903, He gave 
me a promise—James 5:14, 15. 


Three times she “called” her pastor to pray for her, but 
* Letter to E. N. Bell, December 7, 1921. 
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each time he gave a rather flimsy excuse, and finally told 
her, “You will just have to pray it out for yourself.” 


I told him that God said that I should “call for the elders of the 
church.” How could I get the promised blessing without fulfilling 
my part? This question confronted me, and in despair of help, I 
grew worse rapidly. My husband now urged me to go again to 
Eldorado Springs, and I reasoned with him that I had been there 
three summers without benefit and that I would rather stay at 
home. All the time, the enemy was secretly tempting me with 
thoughts of suicide if I suddenly went blind.’ 

But Mary Arthur decided to go to Eldorado Springs, 
Missouri, and there she heard the invitation in the park 
which transformed her life. She was given, in her devotions, 
the Scripture, ‘‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses” (Mat. 8:17). After prayer, Mrs. Arthur removed 
her glasses, but as she stepped out the door, she wondered 
how she could get to her room. 


I folded my handkerchief and held it over my eyes, took the hand of 
my little four-year-old daughter who led me to the spring. We went 
two blocks to get some cookies for her. Returning to my room, she 
let go of my hand to eat her cookies. Soon I spoke to her, but got 
no answer. I spoke again, but still no answer. Alarmed for her, I 
lifted the handkerchief off one eye—she was half a block behind me. 

Seeing that she was in no danger, I started to replace the 
handkerchief, when I realized that my eye was open to the light 
and yet—no pain! I looked on a white awning, at a white cloud, 
then, af the noonday sun. All of this brightness had formerly made 
me sick with pain, but now I was healed. And not only my eyes! 
His mighty healing power surged through my body from my head to 
my feet, making me feel like a new person. 


Completely cured, Mary Arthur returned to her home 
town of Galena, Kansas, where her healing caused a sensa- 
tion. Her fellow citizens came to the home and to her hus- 
band’s office to hear the great news. 


A company of businessmen (not even Christians) came to my 
husband one day and said, ‘Mr. Arthur, this is so wonderful that 
we want you to gct that man here. We need this very thing and 
must have it.” ° 


Thus, Pentecost came to Galena in October, 1903. First, 
in the Arthur home, then a tent, and at last in the largest 


® Ibid. 8 [bid. 
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auditorium in the city, the Grand-Leader, seating 1,000. 
Even this building could not accommodate the crowds that 
overflowed into the streets. Many were saved, healed, and 
filled with the Spirit in these meetings which lasted until 
March. A young high school football player, Howard Goss, 
tells how he was led from infidelity to Christ at these 
meetings: 


All these happenings were reported day after day at the high 
school... since many of the students were attending the revival. Soon 
some of these same students said that they themselves were saved; 
a few even talked in a strange language and claimed that they 
were “baptized in the Holy Ghost’’—whatever that meant. 


After attending the services, it became evident to me that some 
superhuman power was at work there...During the altar service 
one night I watched an old Indian chief receive the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Tall and straight as an arrow, this old chief stood 
tilted rigidly backwards, yet maintained his upright position by 
balancing himself on the edge of his heels without any support. 
While he was praising God with uplifted hands, his body trembled 
thythmically as if shaken by some great machine. This inflexible posi- 
tion he did not vary or relax in the slightest degree for over an 
hour ...I knew that it was beyond ordinary human power to perform 
this feat, or many other things which I saw take place before my 
eyes...I soon became fully convinced that there was a Supreme 
Being, and that His power was at work in our town.‘ 


* * * 


A little three-year-old child fell from a second story window of a 
large store building on Main Street eighteen feet to the sidewalk. 
Three doctors declared that nothing could be done for the child: 
she will die from internal bleeding or from convulsions. They advised 
the mother to call for prayers, agreeing among themselves that it 
rao a a test case for the divine healing believers. God healed 
the child! ° 


* ¥* * 


On one of the coldest days of the entire winter that followed, 
I can remember Brother Parham baptizing around 100 converts in the 
Spring River before a tremendous crowd.... None of the converts 
who were baptized developed a cold...1I was one of the hundred.° 


The churches of Galena rejected the Pentecostal mes- 
sage. ‘hat miracles of healing had been performed, none 


*H. A. and Ethel E. Goss, The Winds of God (New York: Comet Press, 
1958), pp. 11, 12. 


° Arthur, op. cit. ® Goss, op. cit., p. 14. 
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could gainsay, but enough criticisms could be leveled against 
the meetings to alienate the good members who had showed 
an interest. If all had been sufficiently willing to pay the 
price and to conduct a thorough investigation of the criti- 
cisms, they would have made the same discovery as their 
more determined fellow townsmen—the true move of God 
far outweighed any fanaticism, and was well worth the 
reproach. A mission was opened on Third Street by Fran- 
cene Dobson and Mary Arthur, and later was to be served 
by such illustrious Pentecostal pastors as J. W. Welch, E. N. 
Bell, Fred Eiting, E. L.. Banta, William Kirkpatrick, and 
Hardy Mitchell. 

From this base the campaign extended to Joplin, Mis- 
souri; then, to Columbus, Melrose, and Baxter Springs, 
Kansas. Though at first the work did not have the same 
sweeping results in these locales as in Galena, by 1905 
an assembly had been established in every town. 


CHAPTER 4 


TEXAS HARVEST 


PENTECOST CAME to Texas because, much as T. W. Oyler 
loved life in the Lone Star State, he wanted to die in his 
old home state, Missouri! Mr. Oyler had gone back to 
Carterville, Missouri in the winter of ’03 and ’04, expect- 
ing to die, but the Lord decreed that he should not die 
but live. This transplanted Texan was not “‘planted” after 
all, but was miraculously healed in the Pentecostal meet- 
ings in Joplin, and forthwith decided to plant his feet again 
on the ground of his farm in Orchard, Texas. Evangelist 
Anna Hall accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Oyler to Orchard, 
and conducted a few meetings there in the spring of 1904. 

Charles Parham was then invited to come to Orchard 
(a little East ‘Texas community about 45 miles from Hous- 
ton, which was thus put on the Pentecostal map, but which 
has since been removed from the Texas map). “He started 
a meeting there and the whole country was stirred for 
God. It rained so much that the farmers could not plant 
or do any farm work, so they decided to plant a crop of 
religion, and they did; some of it grew and is bringing 
forth a good harvest.” * 


Mrs. John C. Calhoun, of Houston, heard that the Latter 
Rain was falling in Orchard, searched the Word regarding 
these Pentecostal claims, and decided to attend a Sunday 
morning service. There was a supernatural power in the 
songs, prayers, and testimonies, and the message by Sister 
Hall stirred her soul. Sister Calhoun witnessed the glossola- 


Henry G. Tuthill, The Faithful Standard, July, 1922. 
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lia for the first time. In that hour she asked for and re- 
ceived the promise of the Father. 


When she returned to her home, she testified to her 
pastor, W. F. Carothers, and his Holiness congregation in 
Brunner, a suburb of Houston. Her testimony was favor- 
ably received, since they felt it tallied with the Word. 
When Brother Parham came to Houston a few months 
later, the church was ready for the message. 


Henry Tuthill informs us that 


Brother Parham went back to Baxter Springs to recruit a band of 
workers for the meeting in Houston. In all, fifteen made ready to go 
and carry the gospel, without money and without price, trusting the 
dear Lord to provide all their needs according to His riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus... About all they had was their tickets and their 
faith in God. 


Mother Badger, ‘‘a fine Christian and refined lady, was 
chaperon” for the company, which included: 


Sarah Bradbury, now Bostrom; Effie Pierce, who was healed of 
consumption and who had a brother, a D. D. in the Methodist 
Church, and Opal Stauffer (since Wiley), a schoolteacher, all of 
Joplin, Mo.; Horace Turner and Geo. Rose of Chitwood, near 
Joplin; Belle Waterman, of Empire, Kan.; Rilda Cole and _ three 
young men, Ray Davis, Willie Wall and Kirk Evans from Keelville, 
Kan.; Will Pennock of Norman, Okla; Brother Chas. F. Parham, 
Sadie Blackburn, Bessie Tuthill and myself from Baxter Springs, 
Kan. 

This was the original or first company of workers that went to 
Texas to spread the full gospel. They arrived at Orchard, Texas, 
July 4, 1905, and held a few days’ meeting there, then went on to 
work in the Houston meeting. We started the meeting at Bryan 
Hall, a big dance hall, July 10. The hall cost fifty dollars a week. 
Brother Will Gray and Brother Lester Williams paid the rent for the 
first week. When the rent for the next week was about due, Brother 
H. H. Aylor (Mrs. Oyler’s brother), from Orchard, came down to the 
meeting. He had just sold a mule so he paid the rent. 

The meeting continued there a month and the businessmen of 
Houston said of the mecting, “The fruits are all good and none 
evil.”” Many wonderful healings were accomplished in the name of the 
Christ. Sister De Laney was healed after three years of untold 
suffering.” 


Mrs. De Laney was a lawyer’s wife who had been seriously 


* Ibid, 
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injured in a streetcar accident, and there had been con- 
siderable publicity in the law courts because of the re- 
sultant paralysis. One day as she was being wheeled along 
a street she came to a street meeting. Previously, she had 
been given a vision of one of the workers, and the Lord 
had shown her that he would pray the prayer of faith for 
her. In the street meeting she saw the man of the vision. 
A few days later, she was brought to the meeting. 


Mr. Tuthill writes: 


I helped to carry her up into the hall. When she was prayed for, 
she said the Lord had said for her to get up; they helped her to her 
fect, and she walked and was healed. This healing attracted the 
attention of the entire city. Another woman had seven devils cast 
out of her. Brother McKeever, an old engineer, had his stomach 
healed, after he had burned it out with strong drink. He went nght 
out in the work. 


We held two or three street meetings on different corners every 
night and visited from house to house during .the mornings, by 
twos, stopping to pray if the people would Ict us and we would tell 
them about the mcctings. In the afternoon we would rest and pray 
for the mecting. If any requests came in to go and pray for the sick 
some were sent out for that. One baby that was dying was restored 
to life and health. There were many minor healings and many were 
built up in the most holy faith.® 


Howard Goss, in Galena, Kansas, sold his horse, rig, and 
everything he had, and bought a ticket to Houston. The 
remaining funds were to go to the general treasurer since 
they had all things in common. 


On the way down to Houston we changed trains at Alvin, Texas, 
and laid over for a few hours. During the noon hour we went uptown 
and held a strect meeting. A large, hospitable crowd quickly gathered, 
manifesting great interest in this “new religion.’’ Hungrily they pressed 
us to come back again.... 


At the end of this Houston Convocation all of us were separated 
and put into companies of five to eight workers with a man dnd his 
wife acting as chapcrons for cach company. I was sett back to 
Alvin with a former Baptist minister, Brother Oscar Jones, of Kansas, 
as leader of our band. He rented the Opera House and we began our 
campaign. In a few days the Lord Jesus began to manifest Himself 
and the town’s people received us gladly ...'There were many young 
people here who were filled with the Holy Ghost... Many of these 


* Ibid. 
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also received a call to the Lord’s work. Among them were Walter 
Jessup, Hugh Cadwalder and his sister, Rosa, Hattie Allen, Millicent 
McClendon, and others.* 


In April of 1906 a convention was held in Orchard which 
many of the preachers and workers attended. About 100 
stood on the train platform waiting for the train to arrive 
at the close of the convention. Singing and preaching oc- 
cupied them as they waited for the train, which was late. 
By the time the train pulled in, they were ready to go up! 
Approximately twenty received the fullness of the Spirit on 
the ride to Angleton, ‘Texas. When they arrived in Angleton, 
the town soon knew they were there, for they all got off 
the train drunk with the “new wine” of the Spirit. That 
night almost the entire town converged on the tent to 
hear and see what had happened. 


The exuberance of those days was not due to the ma- 
terial blessings of the group. During a testing time in 
Galveston, a crate of turnips had been sent to furnish a 
vegetable for the meals. However, the money had run out 
(no offerings were taken because that was contrary to the 
“faith” policy they had adopted) , and instead of being a side 
dish, the turnips were the entire meal—served raw because 
there was no money to pay for heat in the stove—for eight 
straight days! 


Nor were these sacrifices in vain. The blessing of the 
Lord was upon these faithful souls who, no matter what 
the cost, were “always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
By 1906 “there were some sixty preachers and workers in 
the State of Texas alone.” * From this center itinerating 
Pentecostal preachers fanned out through Alabama and 
West Florida, bringing the full-gospel message in “‘one- 
night stands” to families in their homes in 1905 and 1906.° 


One Texan was soon to journey to the West Coast with 
the Pentecostal message, but ere the much publicized work 
began in the sunny state of California, the Lone Star State 
was shining brightly in the Pentecostal firmament. 


* Goss, op. cit., pp. 30, 31. 
5 Frodshain, op. cit., p. 29. 
SW. E. Emanuel, personal interview, January 6, 1960. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE AZUSA STABLE 


Two EARTHQUAKES rocked California in the spring of 1906. 
On April 19 a physical earthquake shook San Francisco, 
and, together with the disastrous fire that followed, made 
necessary the reshaping of the entire city. On April 9 a 
spiritual earthquake hit Los Angeles, and, together with 
the revival fire that followed, made necessary the reshaping 
of the history of twentieth-century Christianity. 


Fervent prayers had been ascending to the throne of 
grace from the “City of Angels.’’ Joseph Smale, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Los Angeles, had visited Wales, 
had become acquainted with Evans Roberts, had witnessed 
firsthand the mighty revival among the Welsh in 1904, and 
had returned to his own congregation convinced that it 
was the will of God for this mighty visitation to come to 
Los Angeles. F. B. Meyer had spoken in the city on April 
8, 1905, concerning this remarkable revival. Booklets on 
the subject by G. Campbell Morgan and S. B. Shaw added 
fuel to the flame. 


Pastor Smale inaugurated a series of meetings in his 
church for the sole purpose of seeing revival. It was not 
a regular revival campaign; there was no evangelist or any 
of the other elements usually associated with a revival cam- 
paign. Frank Bartleman described one of the meetings in 
the Pasadena Daily News: 


The service of which I am writing began impromptu and spon- 
taneous, some time before the pastor arrived. A handful of people 
had gathered early, which seemed to be sufficient for the Spirit’s 
operation. ‘The meeting started. Their expectation was from God. 
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God was there, the people were there, and by the time the pastor 
arrived the meeting was in full swing. Pastor Smale dropped into his 
place, but no one seemed to pay any especial attention to him. 
Their minds were on God. No one seemed to get in another’s way, 
although the congregation represented many religious bodies. All 
seemed perfect harmony. The Spirit was leading. 

The pastor arose, read a portion of the Scripture, made a few 
well chosen remarks full of hope and inspiration for the occasion, 
and the meeting passed from his hands. The people took it up and 
went on as before. Testimony, prayer and praise were intermingled 
throughout the service. The meeting seemed to run itself as far as 
human guidance was concerned. The pastor was one of them.” 


The meetings continued daily for fifteen weeks, but, 

alas, at the end of that time, Pastor Smale was forced to 
resign. 
The officials of the church were tired of the innovation and wanted 
to return to the old order. He was told to either stop the revival or 
get out. He wisely chose the latter. But what an awful position for 
a church to take, to throw God out! In this same way they later 
drove the Spirit of God out of the churches of Wales. They tired 
of His presence, desiring to return to the old, cold, ecclesiastical 
order. How blind men are! The most spiritual of Pastor’s Smale’s 
members naturally followed him, with a nucleus of other workers who 
had gathered to him from other sources during the revival... Pastor 
Smale soon organized a New Testament Church.? 

Meanwhile, in Houston, Texas, a colored woman, Neeley 
Terry, was filled with the Holy Spirit in the Pentecostal 
services. Returning to her home in Los Angeles in the 
power of the Spirit, she told the members of a small, 
colored mission of her experience. She also suggested that, 
since the woman pastor felt that a man should be called 
in to act as an associate pastor, there was a colored Holi- 
ness preacher in Houston who had deeply impressed her 
as a humble and capable man of God. 


An invitation was issued to William J. Seymour, and 
upon his arrival on the West Coast he exploded a bomb- 
shell. Although Seymour himself had not yet been filled 
with the Spirit, he was convinced of the scripturalness of 
the Pentecostal position, so in his very first sermon he 


1 Bartleman, op. cit., p. 23. 

2 Ibid., pp. 28, 29, 30. While Pastor Smale never did fully accept the Pente- 
costal message, he was regarded affectionately by Pentecostal saints as a godly 
and courageous “Forerunner.” 
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preached on Acts 2:4. The pastor was offended because of 
the implication that, since she had not spoken in tongues 
as the early disciples, she had not received the fullness of 
the Spirit in the same measure. She promptly padlocked 
the door! She wanted no more of that kind of preaching. 
But most of her followers did! Richard and Ruth Asberry, 
who were related to Neeley Terry, asked the little, locked- 
out band of truth-seekers to worship in their home at 
216 Bonnie Brae Street. 


On the evening of April 9, while Seymour and seven 
others waited before the Lord, He suddenly came to His 
temple. As though hit by a bolt of lightning, the entire 
company was knocked from their chairs to the floor. Seven 
began to speak in divers kinds of tongues and to magnify 
God. The shouts were so fervent—and so loud!—that a 
crowd gathered outside, wondering ‘““What meaneth This?” 
Soon it was noised over the city that God~was pouring out 
His Spirit. White people joined the colored saints, and 
also joined the ranks of those filled with the Holy Ghost, 
Lydia Anderson being one of the first white recipients. 
Seymour received the experience of Acts 2:4, which he had 
been preaching, on April 12. The home on Bonnie Brae 
Street could not begin to accommodate the congregation 
which spilled out into the street. 


On Azusa Street in the industrial section of the city 
stood an old two-story building which had formerly been 
a Methodist church, but more recently served as a com- 
bined tenement house and livery stable—the large barn- 
like floor being ideal for the latter purpose. But could this 
stable, with its windows and doors broken out and debris 
littering the floor, possibly become world famous as the 
cradle of a great religious movement? Another stable did! 
“And this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” * Spir- 
itually, if not physically, the stable in Los Angeles was built 
upon the manger in Bethlehem, and the worshipful souls 
who thronged this humble place found the same Jesus— 
“the same, yesterday, and today, and forever!”’ * 


$ Luke 2:12. * Hebrews 13:8. 
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Why did it have to begin in a stable? Who among us 
would have picked this old ramshackle building, unpainted 
and dirty, with sawdust on the floor, planks on nail kegs 
for benches, two wooden shoe boxes as the pulpit—and 
all of it in the wrong part of town? But God’s thoughts 
are not our thoughts. He chose to spark the return to 
“the primitive church” in an exceedingly primitive build- 
ing. Did not a previous return in doctrine and experience 
to primitive Christianity begin in unprepossessing circum- 
stances? D’Aubigne describes the first building in which 
Martin Luther preached his mighty sermons on “‘justifi- 
cation by faith”: 


...in the middle of the square at Wittenberg stood an ancient 
wooden chapel, thirty feet long and twenty wide, whose walls, 
propped up on all sides, were falling into ruin. An old pulpit made 
of planks, and three feet high, received the preacher. It was in this 
wretched place that the preaching of the Reformation began. It was 
God’s will that that which was to restore His glory should have the 
humblest surroundings. It was in this wretched enclosure that God 
willed, so to speak, that His well-beloved Son should be born a 
second time. Among those thousands of cathedrals and parish churches 
with which the world is filled, there was not one at that time which 
God chose for the glorious preaching of eternal life.° 


A prominent Methodist layman observed concerning the 
Azusa Street Mission: 
We wanted it to start in the First Methodist Church, but God did 
not start it there. I bless God that it did not start in any church in 
this city, but in a barn, so that we all might come and take part 
in it. If it had started in a fine church, poor colored people and 
Spanish people would not have got it.® 

Not only was the building unpretentious, but the lead- 
ership was not made to order for those who “glory after 
the flesh.” Fifty years later, The Los Angeles Times was 
to describe the one-eyed colored man, W. J. Seymour, as 
“a self-effacing preacher with a halting delivery ... easily 
the least likely candidate conceivable as leader of a mo- 
mentous religious revival.”’ * Arthur G. Osterberg, who came 
into Pentecost at Azusa, gave this firsthand observation to 
the Times reporter: 


®>'Thomas D’Aubigne, History of the Reformation. 
® Frodsham, op. cit., pp. 34, 35. 
* Los Angeles Times, September 9, 1956. 
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He was meek and plain spoken and no orator. He spoke the common 
language of the uneducated class. He might preach for three-quarters 
of an hour with no more emotionalism than that post. He was no 
arm-waving thunderer, by any stretch of the imagination." 


Seymour did not lead the services in the ordinary man- 
ner. He put on no advertising campaign, designed no pro- 
gram to attract the crowd, asked no one to sing specials, 
formed no choir or orchestra, invited no guest speakers, 
and—this was the crowning peculiarity—he took up no 
offerings! Seymour viewed his role as one who kept the 
place in order, and one who instructed the saints to let 
the Lord have His way with them. In fact, no one seemed 
to be in charge of the service, and Seymour usually kept 
well hidden, for although he was in the front of the 
primitive auditorium, there was no raised platform, and 
his head was in the shoe box pulpit most of the time! 


But Seymour was not so “boxed in” that he could not 
come forth and deal personally with the unsaved or with 
a convert who needed a “word in due season.” ‘Tommy 
Anderson was a convert who didn’t seem to make much 
progress, since for every time he went forward in Azusa 
services, he slid backward in a saloon. A hopeless alcoholic 
before he had made his start toward God, Tommy’s spirit 
was willing, but his flesh was weak. After one of his fre- 
quent lapses into “liquid sin’? Seymour asked him: 


“Tommy, do you want help?” 

“Let me alone!” 

“But ‘Tommy, do you want help?” 

“Yes, I want help—God knows I need help!” 


‘Tommy, you can never get past a saloon, can your Well, 
here is what the Lord wants you to do: Go past each 
saloon on your knees, praying as you go.”’ 

The crowd all knew Tommy’s drunken antics, so no 
one was too surprised when he crawled past the first and 
second saloons on his knees. But when he “went down the 
third time,” they thought that this ‘prayer crawl’ was the 
wildest yet. To Anderson it was a deadly serious business. 


8 Ibid, 
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His life was at stake. Past the fourth and fifth saloons— 
his entire lower nature screaming for the liquor he smelled 
—then the sixth, and with the sixth victory! He walked 
past the seventh and eighth—and continued to walk by 
every saloon ever afterward. ‘Tommy Anderson, one of 
Azusa’s miracles of grace, became the first man to take 
the full gospel to Ecuador, Bolivia, and Venezuela. 


Pilgrims came from all over the world to this Pente- 
costal Mecca during the next three years that the services 
continued day and night. They sat transfixed, paying little 
heed to the passing of time. S$. H. McGowan, who was a 
young boy at the time, relates that his father, C. M. McGow- 
an, made a practice of stopping by Azusa during the noon 
hour to observe the seekers being filled with the Spirit. 
One day he was so spellbound that, when he thought to 
look at his watch, it was 5 p.M.! Rushing out to his team, 
he delivered the wagonload of sand and gravel, then doubled 
right back with his family on the streetcar to Azusa. “Dad 
took us almost every night for a long time. We had to 
watch so that we would not miss the last streetcar home 
which ran at 3 A.M. The service was always going strong 
at that time.” ° 


What was it that drew people of all races and ranks to 
Azusa Street Mission? Apparently it was the fact that no 
one—not even the pastor—knew what was going to happen 
next. Arthur Osterberg, then a 21 year-old pastor of a 
small church at 68th and Denver, drove his mother, at her 
insistence, to the meeting. 


I was not entirely in favor of the idea, but I saw as soon as I 
entered Azusa Street that something unusual was going on... I 
was critical, but I went in and sat down on the rough 
boards they used for makeshift pews. A club-footed man of Mexican 
ancestry and his wife sat down next to me. The service began. 
There was a long prayer. During it I heard someone behind me 
sobbing. Then there were others. 

The sound of their wailing rose like the moan of the wind in the 
place. This club-footed man beside me became restless and at length 
made his way to the aisle. He limped up and down. I guess I was the 
only one watching him. Gradually he ceased to limp. Before my eyes 


® Letter to the author from S. H. McGowan. 
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he was cured. He was miraculously healed without anyone praying for 
him and with no formal “conversion,” as we call it, at all. That con- 
vinced me there was something different in this meeting from any 
other that I had ever attended. Somehow those people had gotten 
back to primitive Christianity when those things were possible. I 
closed up my own church and joined the movement.”° 

* * ¥ 


It seemed that every one had to go to “Azusa.’”’ Missionaries 
were gathered there from Africa, India, and the islands of the sea. 
Preachers and workers had crossed the continent, and come from 
distant islands, with an irresistible drawing to Los Angeles. “Gather 
my saints together...” (Ps. 50:1-7). They had come up for 
“Pentecost,” though they little realized it. It was God’s call. Holiness 
meetings, tents and missions began-to close up for lack of attend- 
ance. The people were at “Azusa.” 


We wanted God. When we first reached the meeting we avoided 
as much as possible human contact and greeting. We wanted to 
meet God first. We got our head under some bench in the corner in 
prayer, and met men only in the Spirit, knowing them “after the 
flesh” no more. The meetings started themselves, spontaneously, 
in testimony, praise and worship. The testimonies were never hurried 
by a call for “pop corn.” We had no prearranged program to be 
jammed through on time. Our time was the Lord’s. We had real 
testimonies, from fresh heart-experience. Otherwise, the shorter the 
testimonies, the better. A dozen might be on their feet at one time, 
trembling under the mighty power of God. We did not have to get 
our cue from some leader. And we were free from lawlessness. We 
were shut up to God in prayer in the meetings, our minds on 
Him. All obeyed God, in meekness and humility. In honor we 
“preferred one another.’”’ The Lord was liable to burst through 
any one. We prayed for this continually. 


Some one would finally get up anointed for the message. All 
seemed to recognize this and gave way. It might be a child, a woman, 
or a man. It might be from the back seat, or from the 
front. It made no difference. We rejoiced that God was working. 
No one wished to show himself. We thought only of obeying 
God. In fact there was an atmosphere of God there that forbade 
any one but a fool attempting to put himself forward without the 
real anointing. And such did not last long. The meetings were 
controlled by the Spirit, from the throne. Those were truly wonder- 
ful days. I often said that I would rather live six months at that 
time than fifty years of ordinary life. But God is just the same 
today. Only we have changed. 


Some one might be speaking. Suddenly the Spirit would fall 
upon the congregation.. God himself would give the altar call. 


1° The Los Angeles Times, op. cit. 
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Men would fall all over the house, like the slain in battle, or 
tush for the altar en masse, to seek God. The scene often resembled 
a forest of fallen trees. Such a scene cannot be imitated. I never 
saw an altar call given in those early days. God himself would call 
them. And the preacher knew when to quit. When He spoke we 
all obeyed. It seemed a fearful thing to hinder or grieve the Spirit. 
The whole place was steeped in prayer. God was in His holy 
temple. It was for man to keep silent. The shekinah glory rested 
there. In fact some claim to have seen the glory by night over the 
building. I do not doubt it. I have stopped more than once within 
two blocks of the place and prayed for strength before I dared go on. 
The presence of the Lord was so real.* 


“AZUSA’”’—hallowed name to Pentecostal people around 
the world. What is the significance of the word itself? It 
may startle you to learn that there is no such word in any 
language! The author has checked with the City of Los 
Angeles, the Mexican Embassy in Washington, D.C., and 
the Library of Congress, and all three agree that, like many 
names given to streets and towns in the Southwestern states, 
“Azusa” is neither Spanish nor English. ‘The consensus 
seems to be that ‘“‘Azusa’’ is a misspelling of the third per- 
son singular of the Spanish verb, “azuzar’’ (thus, “‘azuza”’ 
is the correct spelling) —“to provoke, to irritate, to stimu- 
late, to incite, to stir up, to put one against another, to 
cause conflict.” 


Misspelled or not, the word is genuinely significant, for 
the Pentecostal Movement which received its greatest im- 
petus at 312 Azusa Street has, ever since, provoked, ir- 
ritated, stimulated, incited, stirred up, put one against an- 
other, and caused conflict. 


Azusa . . . was a climactic war against the perversion of Biblical 
Christianity. It was not inherently a conflict of doctrines, methods, 
administration, denominational idiosyncrasies ...It did not concern 
itself with the various schools of theological conflict. It was a funda- 
mental revolt against an institutionalized system which for nearly 
nineteen centuries took to itself the embezzled right to modify, alter, 
repudiate, misinterpret and confuse the entire Christian pattern. 

Twenty centuries ago Deity visited this planet to rectify what 
human genius had done to God’s previous symbolic pattern. They 
had subverted God’s inspired symbols into mechanical puzzles ending 
in a dead-end worship. In coming, Christ presented a plan and 


11 Bartleman, op. cit., pp. 54, 59, 60. 
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pattern for. rebellious mankind’s repentance and spiritual redemption. 
...God’s plan involved man’s spiritual regeneration by an operation 
of the Holy Spirit which involved a miracle of divine grace...an 
enduement of power, termed the Baptism in the Holy Ghost, was 
part of God’s plan...The Bible reveals the hand of God and 
constitutes the only authoritative written enunciation by Deity as to 
the constitution of Christianity. To the degree that it has been 
wholly or in part repudiated we have the cause for the world’s great- 
est exhibition of confusion. A perverted Christianity had attempted 
to build a Christian circumference without a center. That circum- 
ference had therefore become a religious monstrosity.” 


Azusa (or Azuza) sparked a twentieth century reforma- 
tion against formalized religion. That it has not totally 
abolished the artificial and superficial in the Church does 
not mean that the revolt has failed, for most historians 
count the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century 
a success, even though the superstitious and papalistic er- 
rors of Roman Catholicism still abide. Whatever victories 
have been won have been the result of what the early 
Pentecostalists learned in Azusa: liberty can only be gained 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, for “where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” * 


Billy Graham has made this pertinent comment: 


We have learned much about the power of the Holy Spirit. You 
know, in the main denominations we have looked a bit askance at 
our brethren from the Pentecostal churches because of their emphasis 
on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Tim Van Dusen wrote an 
article in Life magazine that some of you perhaps saw, “The Third 
Dimension in Protestantism.” He said, ‘““he Pentecostal movement 
can no longer be considered a fringe group in Protestantism for it is 
the fastest growing movement in Protestantism today and must be 
taken within the fold of Protestantism.” 


I wonder if one of the secrets of Pentecostalism cannot be 
learned by our main-stream churches with the great emphasis on the 
Holy Spirit. I am sure that my Pentecostal brethren that are here 
today would agree with me that there have been extremes and 
excesses that have embarrassed many of them at times, but I want to 
tell you I believe the time has come to give the Holy Spirit His 
rightful place in our preaching, in our teaching, and in our churches. 
We need to go back and study again what Paul meant when he 
said, “Be filled with the Spirit.” We need to learn once again 


72 Arthur G. Osterberg, in Full Gospel Men’s Voice, October, 1956. 
132 Corinthians 3:17, 
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what it means to be baptized with the Holy Spirit. I know that we 
can rationalize and immediately ten thousand theological questions 
arise and we try to figure it all out; but, brethren, I want to tell 
you that we need to accept, we need to get something. Give it any 
terminology you want, but we do not have the same enthusiasm, 
the same dynamics and the same power the Early Church had. 

They had no Bibles, no seminaries, nor Bible schools. No radios 
or telephones. No _ printing presses. No churches. Nothing! 
However, they turned the world upside down in one generation. 
What did they have? They had an experience with the living 
Christ. They had the filling of the Holy Spirit.** 


Pentecost has indeed become “The Third Force in Prot- 
estantism”’ because of its emphasis upon the Third Person 
of the Trinity and there is a legitimate emphasis upon 
the Holy Spirit, as Dr. Graham observed. It has taken 
most branches of Evangelical Christianity fifty years to dis- 
cover the need for that in which the saints rejoiced at 
Azusa Mission in 1906, as they sang their favorite song: 


O spread the tidings round! 
Wherever man is found! 
Wherever human hearts 
And human woes abound; 
Let every Christian tongue 
Proclaim the joyful sound— 
The Comforter has come! 
The Comforter has come! 
The Comforter has come! 
The Holy Ghost from Heaven, 
The Father’s promise given; 
O spread the tidings round 
Wherever man is found! 
The Comforter has come! 


This Pentecostal emphasis has resulted, as Billy Graham 
pointed out, in “extremes and excesses that have embar- 
rassed many of them at times.” This is a sad, but ap- 
parently, persistent adjunct of all efforts to restore a scrip- 
tural truth to its proper position in the minds and hearts 
of God’s people. The great cardinal doctrine of ‘‘justifica- 
tion by faith” suffered by some of Luther’s too strong state- 


*4'Tape-recorded sermon delivered to ministers in the 1958 Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia Crusade, reported in The Pentecostal Evangel, May 10, 1959. 
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ments and by the unwise actions of his followers. Yet, we 
have learned to look with tolerant eye upon those sixteenth 
century excesses, and to embrace joyfully the great truth 
that Luther was instrumental in resurrecting and loosing 
from its graveclothes of dead works. 


A number of non-Pentecostal friends have supposed that 
the early days of the Movement were almost entirely “wild- 
fire,’ with fanaticism on a rampage, and no corrective steps 
taken until a comparatively recent date. It is true that like 
Luther, Pentecostal leaders were driven by opposition from 
without to extravagant teaching and conduct. Fearful of 
trying to “‘steady the ark,” afraid that in dealing with the 
false they might hinder the true, they leaned over back- 
wards, lest they ‘quench the Spirit.” But while corrective 
teaching was often withheld when it should have been 
given, it was not altogether absent. An Azusa veteran, A. W. 
Orwig, shows that there were men in those days that God 
used to bring balance: 


In the first year of the work in Los Angeles I heard W. J. Seymour 
say, ‘Now, do not go from this meeting and talk about tongues, 
but try to get people saved.” I heard him counsel against all un- 
becoming or fleshly demonstrations and everything not truly of the 
Holy Spirit. Brother Seymour constantly exalted the atoning work of 
Christ and the Word of God, and very earnestly insisted on 
thorough conversion, holiness of heart and life, and the fulness of the 
Holy Spirit, yet some uninformed persons uncharitably declared that 
the whole thing consisted of talking in tongues and was of the 
devil.*® 


Frank Bartleman, the chronicler of early Pentecost,” la- 
ments: 


Fallen humanity is such a peculiar thing at its best, so shattered 
that it is very imperfect. ‘““We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 


25 Quoted by Frodsham, op. cit., p. 38. 

16 Wilbur M. Smith, writing in the Moody Monthly (December, 1955), states: 
“What ever one might think of the Azusa Street Revival, he cannot help 
but be impressed with Mr. Bartleman’s autebiographical pages in this book. 
He, with a few others, were fully convinced, a year or more before the out- 
burst, that a great revival would come to Southern California, and they wrestled 
with God day after day, week after week, in petition for just that. No doubt 
the sanest and most spiritually-minded of all this group was Mr. Bartleman, 
who won the confidence of Dr. A. B. Simpson and the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, often going east to speak at their conferences... Mr. Bartleman 
also wrote many articles for various periodicals at that time, from which he 
makes frequent extended quotations: these were The Christian Harvester, Con- 
fidence, God’s Revivalist and Bible Advocate and The Way of Faith.” 
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In the embryotic stage of all new experiences much allowance must 
be made for human frailty. There are always many coarse, impulsive, 
imperfectly balanced spirits among those first reached by a revival, 
also... Our great battle from the beginning was with fleshly fanatics, 
purporting to be of the Spirit of God...[and at one period of a 
Pasadena mission] found the power had been dissipated much. 
There was much empty manifestation. A great deal of it was simply 
froth and foam. This burdened me greatly. The spirit of prayer had 
been largely lost. In consequence, much flesh and fanaticism had 
crept in. Prayer burns out proud flesh. It must be crucified, cauterized 
...1 had suffered much in prayer in the bringing forth of this 
work, and felt I had a right to admonish them.” 


Again he writes: 


In the beginning of the ‘Pentecostal’? work I became very much 
exercised in the Spirit that Jesus should not be slighted, “lost in the 
temple,” by the exaltation of the Holy Ghost, and of the “gifts” of 
the Spirit. There seemed great danger of losing sight of the fact 
that Jesus was “all, and in all.” I endeavored to keep Him 
Assastneee central. “theme «and. > figure - before 2:thes: people: 
Jesus should be the center of our preaching. All comes through 
and in Him. The Holy Ghost is given to “show the things of 
Christ.” The work of Calvary, the atonement, must be the center 
for our consideration. The Holy Ghost never draws attention from 
Christ to Himself, but rather reveals Christ in a fuller way.... 


I was led to suddenly present Jesus one night to the congregation .. . 
they had been forgetting Him in their exaltation of the Holy 
Ghost and the “gifts.” Now I introduced Christ for their consider- 
ation. They were taken completely by surprise and convicted in a 
moment. God made me do it. Then they saw their mistake and 
danger. I was preaching Christ one night at this time, setting Him 
before them in His proper place, when the Spirit so witnessed of 
His pleasure that I was overpowered by His presence, falling helpless 
to the floor under a mighty revelation of Jesus to my soul. I fell 
like John on the Isle of Patmos, at His feet. 


I wrote a tract at this time, of which the following are extracts: 
““We may not even hold a doctrine, or seek an experience, except in 
Christ. Many are willing to seek power from every battery they can 
lay their hands on, in order to perform miracles, draw the attention 
and adoration of the people to themselves, thus robbing Christ of 
His glory, and making a fair showing in the flesh. The greatest 
religious need of our day would secm to be... true followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. Religious enthusiasm easily goes to seed. 
The human spirit so predominates, the show-off, religious spirit. 
But we must stick to our text, Christ. He alone can save. The 
attention of the pcople must be first of all, and always, held to 
Him. A true Pentecost will produce a mighty conviction for sin, 
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a turning to God. False manifestations produce only excitement 
and wonder. Sin and self-life will not materially suffer from these. 
We must get what our conviction calls for. Believe in your own 
heart hunger, and go ahead with God. Don’t allow the devil to rob 
you of a real Pentecost. Any work that exalts the Holy Ghost or the 
‘gifts’ above Jesus will finally land up in fanaticism. Whatever causes 
us to exalt and love Jesus is well and safe. The reverse will ruin all. ‘The 
Holy Ghost is a great light, but focused on Jesus always, for His 
revealing.” *7 


Early Pentecost, then, was in danger of too much em- 
phasis upon the distinctive truths which God restored to 
the Church through them. The leadership, slowly, but sure- 
ly, was enabled of God to guide the people in this vital 
matter. When sincere inquirers recognized the Movement 
to be Christo-centric, rather than Pneuma-centric or charis- 
ma-centric, many of them made their decision to accept the 
Pentecostal message. They became convinced that joining 
the Pentecostal Movement did not mean-~ that the rest of 
their lives would be spent rambling like an erratic stream, 
but that they would be sweeping along in the main current 
of the river of God. 


~ 


To enter the river of blessing, however, involved a dipping 
‘seven times in Jordan.” 


In other words, they died out, came to see themselves in all their 
weakness, then in childlike humility and confession were taken up 
of God, transformed through the mighty “baptism” in the Spirit. 
The “old man” died with all his pride, arrogancy and good works... 
Even very good men came to abhor themselves in the clearer light 
of God. The preachers died the hardest. They had so much to die to. 
So much reputation and good works. But when God got through 
with them, they gladly turned a new page and chapter. That was one 
reason why they fought so hard. Death is not at all a pleasant experi- 
ence. And strong men die hard.”* 


Arthur Booth-Clibborn, of the famous Salvation Army 
family and an early Pentecostal leader in England, wrote: 


Any cheapening of the price of Pentecost would be a disaster of 
untold magnitude. The company in the upper room, upon whom 
Pentecost fell, had paid for it the highest price. In this they ap- 
proached as near as possible to Him who had paid the supreme 


*? Bartleman, op. cit., pp. 62, 112, 84, 85. The Upper Room Mission selected 
as its motto: “Exalt Jesus Christ; Honor the Holy Ghost.” 
** Bartleman, op. cit., p. 61, 
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price in order to send it. Do we ever really adequately realize how 
utterly lost to this world, how completely despised, rejected and 
outcast was that company? Their master and leader had just passed, 
so to speak, through the “hangman’s rope,” at the hands of the 
highest civilization of the day. Their Calvary was complete, and so 
a complete Pentecost came to match it. The latter will resemble 
the former in completeness. We may, therefore, each of us say to 
ourselves: As thy cross, so will thy Pentecost be. God’s way to 
Pentecost was via Calvary. Individually it must be so today also. 
The purity and fullness of the individual Pentecost must depend 
upon the completeness of the individual Calvary. This is an un- 
alterable principle.”® 

The pioneers at Azusa paid a price for their Pentecostal 
experience. They fought a fierce battle with the pride that 
asked, “Can any good thing come out of such a grotesque 
situation?” They survived the inevitable doubts that plagued 
them during the moments when fanatical elements threat- 
ened to take control. They stood firm against the storm 
of opposition that swept down upon the little group from 
the religious world. It was because of these lionhearted 
men and women, whose hunger for God and intellectual 
honesty caused them to accept the Pentecostal message 
when it was despised by every branch of Christendom, 
that Pentecost is fulfilling its destiny today. 


Azusa Street Mission no longer stands at the old familiar 
site. A parking lot now occupies the place where the saints 
once trod. The mission was far more symbolic of Pentecost, 
thank God, for out of that beloved old building came a 
movement—a movement with a world-wide mission! The 
Los Angeles Times said it this way: ““The famous Azusa 
Street Mission... has long since disappeared, but reverbera- 
tions from the historic meetings it housed likely will be 
felt for generations to come.” * 


18 Quoted by Richard Crayne, Holy Ghost Power from on High (Morristown, 
Tenn., 1955), p. 1. 
*© The Los Angeles Times, op. cit. 


CHAPTER § 


“CALL NO MAN ... FATHER” 


PENTECOST CAN “call no man... father.’ To find the “Fa- 
ther of twentieth-century Pentecost,’’ one must look beyond 
the merely human to the divine, even as one must look 
beyond the Apostles to find the “Father of the first-century 
Pentecost.” 


This significant feature distinguishes the present Pente- 
costal Movement from its many contemporaries which owe 
their origin to the life and ministry of a particular servant 
of the Lord. Not that these other Christian groups are 
any less “born of God,” because their beginning can be 
traced to the heart experience, teaching, and organizational 
genius of an outstanding man of God. All of us rejoice 
that great souls have been honored and enabled of the 
Lord to raise companies, regiments, and whole divisions 
of soldiers for the Army of the Lord. Still, we Pentecostalists 
regard the absence of a progenitor of our own Movement 
as an indication that this mighty revival was begotten di- 
rectly by an extraordinary outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
We believe that the facts warrant an affirmative answer 
to the slightly paraphrased question, “Hath not the Latter 
Rain been our father?” * 


One observor feels that this belief concerning our origin 
has produced 


a general tendency to neglect the real contribution of the leaders of 
the movement. Here was a man W. J. Seymour, who must have had 
a vital and dynamic personality to draw the men and women that he 
did, but hardly a word is mentioned about him as a worker for the 


1 Job 38:28. 
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Lord. The defensive drive to show every step of the Assembly 
movement as coming directly from God has cheated the history 
of some of its most interesting and dynamic personalities.” 


It is not our desire to underestimate the key personalities 
at any stage in our history. We esteem them highly, for 
their works’ sake, especially the leading figures in the early 
days. Still, we trust that we have learned “not to think of 
men above that which is written,’ or “more highly than 
we ought to think.’”’ What shall we do, then, with the con- 
flicting claims of followers of some of the prominent pio- 
neers that their man was “the father of modern Pente- 
cost’? The fairest method of dealing with these claims is 
to subject the men to a “spiritual paternity test.” 


A. J. Tomlinson, the founder of the Church of God, 
(Cleveland, Tennessee) is often “boomed” as the originator 
of the Pentecostal Movement. ‘Tomlinson was associated 
with Pentecost from its inception, and was, for many years, 
“a capable and willing leader.” * However, the pedestal 
upon which he has been placed is built upon a foundation 
of undocumented and exaggerated claims. It 1s true that 
he attended the Camp Creek Church in Cherokee County, 
North Carolina, in 1896, about the time when the Spirit 
was being outpoured there, but he remained a spectator 
for at least seven years and did not receive the fullness 
of the Spirit until January 12, 1908, under the ministry 
of G. B. Cashwell, an Azusa recipient. There is no basis 
whatsoever for the story that ‘Tomlinson influenced Charles 
Parham toward Pentecost, either through a trip by Parham 
to North Carolina or by any other means.* 


Charles F. Parham, as we have seen, was an outstanding 
leader in the Pentecostal’ Movement during the first seven 
years of this century. A number of persons, both within 
and without the Movement, have asserted his right to be 
recognized as the father of this great revival. We pay tribute 
to Parham for his ministry in the initial years, but, again, 
we must note that the “baby” was born before the “‘fa- 


?Vernon E. Berg, Jr., “Pentecost Everyday,” an unpublished manuscript, p. 55. 

3 Charles W. Conn, op. cit., p. 169. 

*See Homer A. Tomlinson, Diary of A. J. Tomlinson (Editorial notes by 
his son, H.A.T.; New York, 1949), p. 25. 
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ther.”’ It was not Parham, but the students, who discovered 
that speaking in tongues always accompanied the New Tes- 
tament experience; nor did he receive the fullness of the 
Spirit until after a dozen or more of the students had re- 
ceived; and, of course, there had been Pentecostal outpour- 
ings which had occurred prior to Topeka, and with which 
he had no connection at all. 


Parham did announce himself as ‘“The Founder and 
Projector of the Apostolic Faith Movement,” the rather pre- 
tentious title under which he issued credentials to the 
ministers associated with him in Texas and Kansas,’ and 
this title did appear on some of the advertising matter 
issued for his meetings. While he recognized himself as a 
leader in the Movement, he was always opposed to formal 
organization, which is attested by many statements issued 
by both himself and his followers. 


Pentecost had begun to spread over the~West Coast. Mis- 
sions were opened in Portland and Seattle. In Los Angeles, 
the Upper Room Mission had been started by Elmer Fisher, 
the former pastor of the First Baptist Church in Glendale, 
California. Fisher had preached a series of sermons on the 
Holy Spirit in his church which had resulted in much 
blessing, including some outward demonstrations of joy. 
The deacons remonstrated with their pastor about preaching 
sermons that caused such excitement, and Fisher submitted 
his resignation, rather than be told what to, or what not 
to preach. Receiving the Spirit under the ministry of an 
ex-deacon of the First Baptist Church in Los Angeles, Fisher 
established his own mission at 32714 South Spring Street.* 


The “8th and Maple Mission” (so designated because 
no other appellation was ever officially bestowed upon it) 
had been opened by Frank Bartleman. A Holiness pastor, 
William Pendleton, was invited to serve as copastor when 
he was forced from his pastorate following his acceptance 
of Pentecost. About forty of his members chose to forsake 


° Parham, op. cit., p. 159. 

*Ruth Fisher, a daughter, married Wesley R. Steelberg, elected General 
Superintendent of the Assemblies of God in 1949; another daughter Myrtle, 
became the mother of Stanley Horton, Central Bible Institute instructor, Sun- 
day school quarterly editor, and author. Elmer Fisher died when he contracted 
the flu while leading a victim to the Lord during the epidemic of 1919. 
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their new building and follow him to the old German 
church at 8th and Maple Streets. God graciously met His 
children here. In some ways, the work equalled in depth 
and power that done at Azusa. On October 2, 1906, a 
twenty-one-year-old lad was filled with the Spirit—a young 
man who was destined to serve the Assemblies of God as 
General Superintendent for twenty eventful years, Ernest 
S. Williams. 


Naturally, these missions, and others in Monrovia, Whit- 
tier, Hermon, and Pasadena needed “oversight,” but that 
was not the reason for the coming of Charles Fox Parham 
to Los Angeles, as was suspected by some of the California 
leaders, including Frank Bartleman, who wrote: “An earlier 
work in Texas later tried to gather in the Pentecostal mis- 
sions on the Pacific Coast.’’" Howard Goss reported that 
“One reason for the trip West was na he [Parham] hoped 
‘to help the workers steady the work.’ ”’ 


In the beginning, Seymour had recognized the Apostolic 
Faith Movement of Texas as the “mother” group. Parham 
had “made up his carfare and...bid him God’s speed 
[stc] to the Western Coast.” ° When Seymour opened the 
Azusa Street Mission, he did the obvious thing—named the 
mission “Apostolic Faith,” and the first Pentecostal paper to 
be issued from Los Angeles was also entitled Apostolic 
Faith. ‘The name spread from Los Angeles across the coun- 
try and many of the mushrooming assemblies adopted the 
same name, although few had any knowledge of its ac- 
tual origin. ‘The term “Pentecostal” began to appear first 
in Los Angeles, being adopted by the groups which had 
no connection with the Azusa Street Mission, nor with the 
original Apostolic group in“Texas. 

Parham’s leadership was recognized by William J. Sey- 
mour when he wrote to Parham on August 27, 1906, urging 
that he come to Los Angeles with the expectation that with 
his coming a “general revival’? would start. He informed 
Parham that he would look for a large place to accom- 
modate the people.” 


7 Bartleman, op. cit., p. 69. ® Parham, op. cit., p. 142. 
® Goss, op. cit., pp. 36, 37. 10 Tbid., p. 154. 
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Seymour had reason for concern, for the work was getting 
beyond him and he needed help from someone who was 
more experienced than himself. Therefore he urged Parham 
to come, because “‘hypnotic forces and fleshly contortions 
as known in the colored Camp Meetings in the South had 
broken loose in the [Azusa] meeting.” He urged Mr. Par- 
ham to come quickly to help him discern between 
that which was real and that which was false, and to weed 
out that which was not of God.” 


Parham, however, did not feel led to go to Los Angeles 
at that time, but did feel. he should respond to a request 
that he go to Zion, Illinois. Evidently his decision was in 
keeping with the will of God, judging by the effect of his 
ministry in that city, for many of the followers of John 
Alexander Dowie’ were swept into the Pentecostal fold, 
and many of the early Pentecostal workers received their 
call to preach in this meeting. : 


It was not until October of 1906 that Parham felt free 
to respond to the invitation he received from William J. 
Seymour. When he arrived in Los Angeles he was introduced 
by Seymour as his “‘father in the Gospel of the Kingdom.” ™ 


Parham’s ministry in Los Angeles was short, however, for 
the people would not accept his corrective ministry, and 
so the door of the Mission was closed to him and he was 
forced to move to the Y.W.C.A., where meetings were con- 
tinued for several weeks, until his return to Texas in 
December. 


Parham wrote a long letter from Los Angeles, dated 
December 1, 1906, which was printed in the January num- 
ber of his periodical, Apostolic Faith, in which he described 
and deplored the extremes he had found in the Azusa 
Street Mission. In this letter he stated: 


I have no desire to assert my authority (for I have none to assert 
over the people of God), but to help and strengthen, and forever 
make plain to all people that extremes...fanaticism and every- 
thing that is beyond the bounds of common sense and _ reason, 
do not now and never have had any part or lot in Apostolic Faith 
work and teachings.** 


11 Tbid., p. 156. 12 Ibid., p. 163. 18 Ibid., p. 168. 
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That the purpose of the coming of Parham to Los 
Angeles was misunderstood by the independent-minded folk 
on the Pacific Coast, was evident, for Frank Bartleman sub- 
sequently wrote: 


Why should they [the Apostolic Faith leaders] claim authority 
over us? We had prayed down our own revival. The revival in 
California was unique and separate as to origin. It came from 
“Heaven,” even Brother Seymour not receiving the “Baptism” until 
many others had entered in here.” 


Max A. X. Clark, in the Fortieth Anniversary Number 
of The Pentecostal Journal, 1946, reported the incident: 
After preaching two or three times, Parham was given to under- 
stand by two of the leaders (so-called) that he was not wanted at 
that place (Azusa). So, with helpers who had come from ‘Texas, 
Parham opened a great revival in the W.C.T.U. Building at the 
corner of Broadway and Temple Street in Los Angeles.” 

The “great revival’”’ did not lead, however, to the estab- 
lishing of a permanent church under the leadership of 
Charles F. Parham on the West Coast. He did not visit 
the assemblies which had been opened in other communi- 
ties, and when his meeting in the W.C.T.U. had concluded, 
he returned to Texas. 


The contemporaries of Charles F. Parham were surprised 
in 1907 when Parham issued a statement pertaining to his 
convictions on the subjects of organization and leadership.” 


In resigning my position as Projector of the Apostolic Faith Move- 
ment, I simply followed a well-considered plan of mine, made years 
ago, never to receive honor of men, or to establish a new church. I 
was called a Pope, a Dowie, etc., and everywhere looked upon as a 
leader or a would-be leader and proselyter. | 


These designations have always been an abomination to me and 
since God has given almost universal light to the world on Pentecost 
there is no further necd of my holding the official leadership of the 
Apostolic Faith Movement. Now that they are generally accepted, 
I simply take my place among my brethren to push this gospel of the 
Kingdom as a witness to all nations. 


William J. Seymour was the third candidate for the of- 
fice of “Padre of Pentecost.” 


At first Seymour gave a true account of the origin of the work, but 


14 Bartleman, op. cit., p. 69. + Parhaw,opaats pied by 
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afterward...he sought to prove that Azusa Street Mission was 
where the baptism of the Holy Ghost first fell.*° 


He set up his own “Pacific Apostolic Faith Movement,” 
and ‘‘later tried to pull the work on the whole coast into 
this organization, but miserably failed.” ** The chief reason 
was that, while all were willing to recognize spiritual lead- 
ership, they refused to submit to the lordship of one man 
—any man—over their sovereign churches. The free and 
independent Pentecostal assemblies remained free and in- 
dependent until it became increasingly evident they could 
come together in a co-operative fellowship without jeopard- 
izing their autonomous rights. 


It should not be understood from this record that Pen- 
tecostal people extol mediocrity, or that a “cult of con- 
formity” exists among us, or that an attempt is made to 
drag all down to the same level. ‘The Church needs great 
men, men whose virtues and personalities create for them 
a place of leadership. The Pentecostal Movement has had 
its share, some of whom have attained recognition through- 
out Christendom. 

Some of them have been powerfully used to extend the border 
of Pentecost, and some have been founders of particular sectional . 
organizations within it... But the outstanding leaders of the Pente- 
costal Movement are themselves the products of the Movement. 
They did not make it; it made them.”* 

The New Testament Church, which is the pattern for 
the Pentecostal Movement, demonstrated the fact that God 
can provide great men for the Church and at the same 
time keep them all in perfect balance with one another. 
It seemed, at first, that Peter would dominate the entire 
scene; then, the illustrious Paul strode across the stage, but 
even the mighty Tarsian was, at times, eclipsed by Barnabas, 
Apollos, and Peter; then, amid the giants came James, and 
his leadership was acknowledged at the crucial Jeru- 
salem council. This seemingly spontaneous system of check 
and countercheck was God’s answer to all attempts to set 
up a lord over God’s heritage. 


So, we in Pentecost glory in the fact that we have no 


*° Max A. X. Clark, The Pentecostal Journal, Fortieth Anniversary Number, 1946. 
17 Bartleman, op. cit., p. 69. 18 Gee, op. cit., p. 3 
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earthly “father.” There is no individual so outstanding that 
the entire Movement instinctively turns to him when com- 
manded, ““Take us to your Leader!’’ This phenomenal re- 
vival swept into so many fields at such lightning-like speed 
that it forbade any attempt to direct it from any local 
headquarters. It was not conceived in the mind of a re- 
ligious genius: even its distinctive declaration concerning 
the glossolalic accompaniment of the infilling with the Holy 
Spirit was perceived to be scriptural by a group and not 


by an individual. It is, in a definite sense, a “child of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


CHAPTER 7 


“ACROSS THE NATION AND... 


WE HAVE BEEN examining the genesis of the Pentecostal 
Movement. Now we turn to the exodus. Like the devout 
pilgrims who witnessed that memorable Pentecostal out- 
pouring which inaugurated the Christian era, the pilgrims 
to Los Angeles returned to their homes and published what 
great things God had done for them. The baptism in the 
Holy Spirit made every one of them a preacher, a testifier 
to his own wondrous experience, a teller of the message. 
Here is a brief sketch of a few key persons and places, 
showing how swiftly the Pentecostal flame spread across 
the continent and around the world. 


THE Paciric NORTHWEST 


Florence Loutse Crawford was the first to take the mes- 
sage to the great northwestern part of the country. How- 
ever, even before she arrived the fire was falling. On Christ- 
mas Eve, 1906, a young lady, Laura Jacobsen, stood to her 
feet in a Holiness mission in Portland, Oregon, and began 
to utter words in a language she had never learned. Her 
life was such that all knew this strange experience must 
be of God, although no one understood it. When Mrs. 
Crawford came, the entire mission was ready for her teach- 
ing on Acts 2:4, for one of their number had already re- 
ceived this New Testament fullness. 

Laura Jacobsen, on November 17, 1911, became the bride 
of a struggling young preacher whose future seemed none 
too bright. He was so shy, so lacking in any kind of pulpit 
manner, that one luminary of the day confessed: “I never 
pitied a boy more, when he first started out. He was so 
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lacking in possibilities.” Behold what God and a loving 
wife who believes in her husband’s ministry can do for a 
man! For this youth became one of the most beloved preach- 
ers in the Pentecostal Movement, and his sermons have 
been enjoyed by congregations around the world—Ernest 
S. Williams. 

Florence Crawford was a deeply spiritual and_ strong- 
minded woman and an excellent organizer. In addition to 
the mission in Portland which was turned over to her, a 
mission was opened in Seattle under her direction. It was 
not long before a number of missions in that section of 
the country were looking to Mrs. Crawford for leadership. 
An “unorganized organization” sprang up, revolving around 
the unofficial headquarters in Portland, and with its own 
publication. The Portland group called themselves The 
Apostolic Faith (obviously, a very popular name in those 
days) , but had no organizational connection with workers 
of the same name directed by Seymour and Parham. 


COLORADO 
A report from Tom Hezmalhalch tells of 


the privilege of witnessing the marvelous outpourings of God’s love 
and power at Pueblo, Colorado. Monday night we all felt the power 
and presence of God in the very first hymn. Before singing the 
second verse, I said, ‘Let us now tell the Lord: We will give Thee 
full liberty of our hearts.” We did it, and after a few minutes on our 
knees, the blessed Holy Spirit descended upon us and took us and 
the meeting completcly under His control... “Liberty!” and 
“Victory!” was the shout of triumph over and over again, until 
several had received the baptism with the Holy Ghost...He was 
pleased to work through a little girl, pleading in a strange tongue 
for every soul in the hall. The tears streamed down her face, por- 
traying great agony of soul. As I went toward her, I shall never 
forget the power I felt when about two feet from the child. I felt 
as if batteries of mightv power had seized my body ... The sympathy 
for others that was in that child’s soul came into mine, and the 
tears gushed from my eyes, and my soul began to cry out for 
others." 


THE SOUTHWEST 
ARIZONA 
The Lord used the periodicals in those days to spread 


1 The Apostolic Faith (Azusa), January, 1907. 
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the message of full salvation. In southern Arizona lived a 
former constable, who, although fairly wealthy, was in a 
desperate plight: 


My home was almost wreckcd; my body was discased from head 
to foot; but God was merciful to me, and sent me a little paper 
from this mission and some letters from some of the saints... One 
Sunday morning, after being in a saloon, drinking and playing cards 
all night long, I went to my home about cight o’clock. My little 
girl stood un in front of me and told me that she had been reading 
that paper. She said, “I prayed like those people in Portland, Oregon, 
and God saved my soul.” That little child had taken what God 
had given to her in that paper, and now she could stand before her 
drunken father and tcll him about it. That brought conviction to my 
heart. It went dceper than sin ever went, and I went down before 
God and prayed the same prayer, and thank God, He saved my soul, 
too. I got to my feet a sobcr man, and I have been sober from 
that dav to this... He healed my body four years ago of a tubercular 
infection... My home is happy these days.’ 


~ 


Samuel Scull, that grand old pioneer whose pungent 
writings have thrilled so many for so many years, estab- 
lished a work in Phoenix, Arizona. Frank Bartleman gives 


us this account of his campaign in February, 1909, with 
Scull: 


We now began meetings in a little mission conducted by Brother 
Scull. We were there nearly three weeks. I spoke twice daily, and 
three times on Sundays. We spent more time at the altar than 
we did in preaching, however. The Lord met us in a very deep 
way. 

We had a hard fight with the devil to begin with. Somcone 
threw a rock through the window onc night. It passed just over our 
heads. We were praving with a poor drunk at the altar. The devil 
did not want to lose his servant. In fact, he even sent a preacher all the 
way from Pasadena, Calif., to oppose me here... But God gave the 
victory.” 


TEXAS 


Texas discovered the truth of Solomon’s words: “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.’ * Which being interpreted means that, by send- 
ing the Pentecostal message to California, Texas received 
Pentecost from California. 


* The Apostolic Faith, Portland, Oregon, No. 50. 
* Bartleman, op. cit., p. 132. * Ecclesiastes 11:1. 
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Fresh from the revival in Los Angeles, Sister Lucy Farrow returned to 
attend this Camp Meeting (Brunner). Although colored, she was 
received as a messenger of the Lord to us, even in the Deep South 
of Texas. 

One day she preached and told about the great outpouring at 
Azusa Street. After she finished speaking, she prayed for the people 
to receive the Holy Ghost. The Lord had been using her to lay 
hands on the people and pray. God would then fill them with the 
Holy Ghost and speak through them in other tongues. A long 
line of people queued up before the platform, and as she laid her 
hands upon each head, one after the other received the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and spoke in other tongues...I had not spoken 
in tongues since my initial experience a few months previous. So 
I went forward that she might place her hands upon me. When 
she did, the Spirit of God again struck me like a bolt of lightning; 
the power of God surged through my body and I again began speak- 
ing in tongues...I have thanked God for this experience all these 
years and for the power and privilege of speaking now in tongues at 
will. I thank God for Sister Lucy Farrow, who later went to Africa 
as a missionary, and still later, while in Africa, went home to 
glory.’ 

OKLAHOMA 


A Holiness colony had been formed in “Beulah, Okla- 
homa’”’ (now Carter, Oklahoma). C. F. Ferguson, whose 
mother, May Bernice Ferguson, a charter member of the 
Assemblies of God, opened works in Adair, Creek, and 
other Oklahoma counties, recalls: 


I have an early memory that dates back to 1907, when a camp 
meeting was called by this Holiness colony to counteract the falling 
of the Pentecostal power. A Holiness evangelist whom I remember 
only as “Uncle Tom’ was selected for the special purpose of 
stamping out the ‘wildfire’ of Pentecost. But there was a Sister 
McClung who had received the Baptism, and who would start 
shouting and dancing in the Spirit before ““Uncle Tom” could get 
started preaching. The power would fall on the people, and they 
fell “slain of the Lord” clear out to the edges of the tent. I don’t 
know whether “Uncle Tom” ever was convinced, but I do know 
that, before he could tell the people that they couldn’t have Pente- 
cost, they got Pentecost! 


‘This was not a matter of mere emotionalism. A son of Sister 
McClung had been laid low with fever, until he was in a helpless 
and hopeless state—except for a miracle of God. The McClung home 
was within sight and sound of our home. One day we _ heard 
Mother McClung shouting. We saw her running around their house. 


® Goss, op. cit., p. 56. 
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Then we saw the reason. The long-afflicted son had arisen from 
the bed of fever, and was holding aloft a two-year-old child! 
He continued to improve from that very hour, until he was per- 
fectly whole. It was indeed a miracle.° 


"THE MIDWEST 


MISSOURI 

Mrs. Rachel Sizelove, a Free Methodist evangelist, re- 
ceived the gift of the Spirit in July, 1906, at Azusa. ‘The Lord 
impressed her to go back East and tell her relatives what 
the Lord had done for her. In May of 1907 she rode on 
the same train with Lucy Farrow, both of them testifying 
to everyone en route. Leaving Lucy in Dallas, Mrs. Size- 
love journeyed on to Springfield, Missouri, to carry out 
her mission. The very afternoon of her arrival she arranged 
a prayer meeting with the neighbors who had come to 
her sister’s house to hear about the great Pentecostal Revival. 


After telling them how the Lord baptized me with the Holy 
Ghost I said, “We have been talking of the wonderful works of 
God. Now let us kneel down and pray before you go.’’ While I was 
praying, the Holy Ghost prayed through me in other tongues, and 
when my sister heard me speaking in tongues, she reached her 
hands toward heaven and cried, ““O, Lord, this is You, and I want the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost,” and was slain under the mighty power 
of God. The meeting lasted all night. My sister received...and 
spoke and sang in tongues. How precious and holy the very atmosphere 
seemed! She was the first to receive the Baptism in Springfield. 
This was on the night of June 1, 1907. From that time on, the 
power began to fall and has been falling ever since and will continue 
until Jesus comes. Hallelujah! ... 

in the year 1913 the Lord permitted me to return to Springfield. 
By this time there was a good sized assembly of baptized saints. One 
afternoon I was alone in a room in my sister's home, and was 
carried away in the Spirit, and the Lord gave me a vision. There 
appeared before me a beautiful, bubbling, sparkling fountain in the 
heart of the city of Springfield. It sprang up gradually but irresistibly, 
and began to flow toward the East and toward the West, toward the 
North and toward the South, until the whole land was deluged with 
living water.” 

A prophetic vision! 

CHICAGO 


William H. Durham returned to his North Avenue Mis- 


° Letter to author, September 25, 1959. 
‘Rachel Sizelove, A Sparkling Fountain, a tract. 
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sion in Chicago. After weeks of waiting before the Lord 
at Azusa, he had been filled with the Spirit. 


Pastor Seymour said that he had retired to rest early in the evening, 
and the Spirit had spoken to him, and said, “Brother Durham will 
get the Baptism tonight,’ and he arose and came down. When 
he beheld the wondrous sight of the Chicago pastor being filled 
with the Spirit, he prophesied that wherever this man would 
preach, the Holy Spirit would fall on the people.* 


Durham now returned to his North Avenue Mission where 
some had already received but who were eagerly waiting 
for their Spirit-filled pastor. 


People began to come in considerable numbers. Soon our little 
place would not hold them. Best of all, God met those who came. 
We had meetings that ran on through the night and most of them 
half the night. It was impossible to close them. The teaching was 
simple: to repent of every known sin, yield fully to God, resting 
entirely on the finished work of Christ, fully trusting in the precious 
blood, and then God would pour His Spirit upon them. One after 
another God met the seekers. It was nothing to hear people at all 
hours of the night speaking in tongues and singing in the Spirit.° 

Among those who received the infilling at North Avenue 
Mission were A. H. Argue, of Winnipeg, and E. N. Bell, 
of Fort Worth, who later became the first Chairman of 
the Assemblies of God. Aimee Semple McPherson received 
a new touch of God here and also experienced a miraculous 
healing. A great company of Italians and Persians living 
in Chicago were saved and filled with the Spirit. Durham 
encouraged them to begin a work among their own people 
in the area, and their work was greatly blessed of the Lord. 

In 1910 a revival campaign was conducted in the North 
Avenue Mission by Howard Goss who gives us an interest- 
ing sidelight on the work of God among the Persians: 
Brother Andrew. Urshan, whom I met for the first time, and 
several of his friends were students at the Moody Bible Institute 
when they first began seeking the Holy Ghost infilling. As they had 
no private place close by where they could pray aloud, they would 
walk way out on the ice of Lake Michigan, form a circle to 
protect them in some measure from the wind, kneel down and 
seek the Lord to their hearts’ content. I saw a snapshot not long 
ago of their group kneeling in prayer, with nothing in ae but ice 
and distance.”° 


8 W.H. Durham, The Pentecostal Testimony, Vol. II, No. 3. 
® Ibid. ° Goss, op. cit. Rai2Z3 
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Praying, no doubt, for the fire from Heaven to melt the 
ice in their hearts but not the ice on which they knelt! 


William Durham published The Pentecostal Testimony, 
a powerful and much-read periodical. 


It was a journalistic sledgehammer. The articles were provocative. 
Religious people of all grades were stirred... Thousands came to 
hear Durham preach, and they all went away with the conviction 
that he was a pulpit prodigy. When he arose one never knew just 
what form the sermon would take. One could not take his eyes off 
the preacher, for fear of missing something precious. The longer 
he talked the more intensely fascinating the Word became. 

One night he was preaching about our inheritance of apostolic 
power, and quoted Paul’s words to the cripple at Lystra: “Stand 
upright on thy feet.” The power of God was mightily upon him, 
and with blazing eyes and forefinger pointing to a young man who 
was crippled sitting in the front row, he commanded, “and you 
stand upright on your feet!” The young man sprang into the air 
like a kangaroo, and ran and leaped and praised God for a perfect 
healing.** ~ 


The Pentecostal outpouring in Chicago had its effect 
upon another man whose life and work, in turn, were to 
have a lasting effect upon the Pentecostal Movement— 
William Hammer Piper the founder of the Stone Church 
in the “Windy City.” His account of the entrance of his 
church into Pentecost is representative of many contem- 
porary churches. 


The Stone Church was opened December 9, 1906. The people 
who stood with me at that time had been so thoroughly prejudiced 
against the Latter Rain movement that I thought it was wise 
temporarily not to say very much on that subject, although before 
that time I had preached frequently about the Holy Spirit. The 
first three months we occupied the vestry of the church with an 
audience ranging from 150 to 250. During that. time the main 
auditorium of the church was repaired, and was occupied by us 
for the first time, the latter part of March, 1907. A series of three 
discourses was preached on the Second Coming of Christ, the 
audiences numbering about 600. 


Beginning the early part of April our audiences began to decrease 
until in a short time they had gone down to about 125. I presume, 
if you had asked those who no longer attended, they could not 
have given a satisfactory answer. However, I believe it was God’s way 


‘1 Frank J. Ewart, The Phenomenon of Pentecost (St. Louis, Mo.: Pente- 
costal Publishing House, 1947), p. 73. 
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of bringing me both to see His truth and into a fuller relationship 
with Himself, for nothing is better calculated to make a minister 
examine himself than a decrease in his audience...I now under- 
stand that God in His goodness will at times withdraw from one’s 
life in order to make him more hungry for God, and also to let 
him realize what he would be without God. 


During this period, and for months before, I had been studying 
the present movement which I now believe is the Latter Rain. Not 
only did I study the experiences and practices of the day, but also 
whatever history and Scripture I could find bearing on the subject. 
After long days and nights of agony of spirit in earnest prayer, I 
was finally brought to the decision that what was _ being 
claimed as the baptism in the Holy Spirit and the speaking in 
tongues was really of God. I knew the tremendous prejudice against 
it. I also began to realize in my heart God was calling me to 
accept these truths and that they should be taught in the Stone 
Church. 


I was not unconscious of the fact that it probably would mean 
a split in our congregation; that I would probably lose half or 
more of our people; that I should likely have to resort to secular 
employment to meet the need of church expenses and a_ large 
family. By-and by the stand was taken, the resolution crystallizing 
in my mind and heart that vastly better would it be for me in the 
Day of Judgment to have gone into secular employment than to 
keep back any truth from the people of God. 


The announcement in June, 1907, caused great anguish of spirit 
among many of the people, but be it said to His glory, there was no 
outward opposition to the stand I took. Not a few, however, 
predicted that this certainly meant the closing of the doors of the 
Stone Church.” *” 


But the doors did not close! Souls were filled with the 
Spirit, when the pastor, the porter of the sheepfold, opened 
the door. Piper himself received the Spirit’s fullness in 
February, 1908. Although his own ministry was to be short- 
ened by his sudden homegoing in 1910, the Stone Church 
which he founded, with its deeper life conferences, mis- 
sionary conventions, and its monthly periodical, the Latter 
Rain Evangel, continued to be a spiritual center which 
helped to mold the character of the entire Pentecostal 
Movement. 


ZION CITY 
This Dowie stronghold in Illinois first received the Pen- 


12 Latter Rain Evangel, October, 1908. 
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tecostal testimony a few years after the meeting in Law- 
rence, Kansas, probably about 1904. 


A Mrs. Waldron who had received her Baptism there moved to 
Zion City with her family. She opened her home for prayer meetings, 
where hungry hearts sought the baptism with the Holy Ghost. A 
Mrs. Hall received at Mrs. Waldron’s home, and spoke in tongues 
as the Holy Spirit gave utterance. As soon as this was ‘‘noised abroad,” 
one of the officers of the Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Zion declared Mrs. Waldron was out of order to have meetings in 
her home since she was not authorized by the proper officials. The 
work which Messrs. Hall and Waldron had been doing in Zion 
City was taken from them. So with no means of support for their 
families, these men were obliged to move away. From the explana- 
tion given from the platform about this case, I supposed that 
Mesdames Hall and Waldron had been guilty of gossiping, from 
the reference made to the use of their tongues.”® 

Louise Albach was forced to resign her school position 
when she accepted the Pentecostal message. D. C. Opperman, 
who headed the educational system in Zion, also identified 
himself with the new outpouring. Letters were written to 
the leaders in Zion City, imploring them to “search the 
Scriptures” concerning this charismatic experience. Dowie 
and his associates had long taught their followers that it 
was the will of the Lord to impart His supernatural gifts 
to all the saints, but they promptly rejected this speaking 
in tongues as counterfeit and satanic. Why? Louise Albach 
felt the chief reason to be that this new revival “came 
through some other source than Zion.” ™* 


In September, 1906, Charles Parham and a band of 
workers invaded Zion City. Fred Vogler, who with his par- 
ents had moved the previous year all the way from Aus- 
tralia to Zion, remembers * a meeting held in the home 
of a Mrs. Ames. It was packed to the doors, and despite 
the. cold, the windows were open so that those who could 
not gain entrance might hear. All were held spellbound 
by the presentation of Pentecostal truth. Many believed 
and were filled with the Spirit (including Fred Vogler, 
Harry Bowley, F. F. Bosworth, and Edith Banger) during 


18 Personal letter from Louise Albach, a Zion school principal, to J. R. Flower, 
gett 1950. 
I 


15 Personal interview, December 18, 1959, 
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the meetings conducted through the fall and winter months. 
When it became evident that Zion officials were adamant 
in their opposition, a Pentecostal church was formed to be 
known as The Christian Assembly. 


A pioneer elder in the new work was F. A. Graves, a 
“sweet singer in Israel.” Orphaned at nine, Freddie Graves 
had known the heartbreak of living in a farm home in 
which he was an “‘unwanted legacy,” tolerated only because 
he was able to help with the chores. One Christmas morn- 
ing Freddie and the farmer’s children rushed downstairs 
to open their stockings. Freddie’s was the last to be opened. 
It contained nothing but wood shavings—not even one little 
present! While the cruel farmer roared with laughter, 
Freddie ran to the barn to sob out the anguish of his 
boyish heart. Is it any wonder that, after he found the 
One who said, “I will not leave you comfortless (orphans) ,”’ 
he wrote these words to his beloved hymn: “He was nailed 
to the cross for me,” the opening words of the first verse 
being: “What a wonderful, wonderful Saviour, who would 
die on the Cross for me”! 


In addition to his other trials, Graves was grievously af- 
flicted in his youth with epilepsy... Through..reading.books 
by A’ J. Gordon a and Carrie Judd_Montgomery,..and.hear- 
‘ing of the “healings - in “Dowie’s services, hope sprang. up in 
his heart for his own ‘deliverance. One day he was given 
a vision of a thermometer which was registering his faith 
—at an all time low owing to a seizure that had almost 
taken his life the day before. “O, Lord,” he groaned, “my 
faith will never be strong enough!” The Lord spoke: “You 
trust Me, not your faith—I will take care of the faith!”’ 
Graves leaped from the bed, and began to tell all that 
God had healed him. Satan whispered to him: “Just wait 
until the next attack.”” But Graves was trusting the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his trust was expressed in two hymns 
written in those days of testing: “Resting My Case in His 
Hands” and “He Will Never Forget to Keep Me.” And 
his Friend did not forget, for he never suffered another 
attack! 


Trusting God to supply the material need for himself, 
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his wife and three children, Graves stepped out for Pente- 
cost. He, too, was forced to give up all visible means of 
support, but the Lord moved upon the heart of a Canadian 
businessman to pay his rent for six months, and, of course, 
all the other needs were met too. 


F. A. Graves was not a great preacher, but he was a 
great personal worker, and the anointing of the Lord was 
certainly upon the songs that he sang. Everywhere he went, 
he took a little portable organ that had been given to him 
years before while on a trip to Northfield, Massachusetts, 
with Professor Turner, of Moody Bible Institute (a thrilling 
night was spent in the home of Ira Sankey where he had 
the added joy of meeting Fanny Crosby). Often, the resi- 
dents of Zion City would see him pulling the organ in a 
little wagon, on his way to visit the sick and shyt-ins, 
putting into practice the sentiment of his best known com- 
position, “Honey in the Rock:” ‘ 


Then go out in the streets and byways, 
Preach the Word to the many or few; 
Say to every fallen brother: 

“There’s honey in the rock for you!” 


In the early days, Graves’ testimony of his healing (also 
that of Mrs. Graves, who was miraculously healed of a 
severe curvature of the spine and other serious afflictions) 
and his ministry in song made a great contribution to the 
pioneer efforts of Fred Vogler and J. R. Flower in In- 
diana. He sang his way into the hearts of thousands in 
conventions and camp meetings in later years. ‘The three 
children in the home were to distinguish themselves: Irene, 
as the wife of Myer Pearlman; Carl, as a splendid mis- 
sionary to Ceylon; Arthur, as an outstanding pastor, edu- 
cator, and a much sought after speaker throughout the 
nation. When F. A. Graves died in 1927, almost 1,000 
people (Zion City population, 5,000) attended the funeral 
of a man whom many called “a true saint, kindness per- 
sonified.”’ 

Marie Burgess was a demonstrator of Zion-manufactured. 
goods in a Chicago store, “The Fair.” When it reached 
the ears of Zion authorities that she was asking the Lord 
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to baptize her with the Holy Ghost and fire, Marie was 
promptly fired from her job. More determined than ever 
to have the Baptism, she tarried before the Lord for three 
days and nights, really ‘“‘working’’ for the blessing. God 
mercifully impressed her with the fact that it was “the 
gift of the Holy Ghost,’’ not something she could obtain 
by “works.” Chastened, yet grateful, Marie opened her 
entire being and received a marvelous infilling. While under 
the power of the Spirit, she was shown the continents of 
the world, and spoke in various languages native to each 
continent. She supposed that each field that appeared to 
her was to be her place of ministry; but God was calling 
her to a unique ministry to mission fields around the world, 
as co-pastor of Glad Tidings Tabernacle in New York City, 
a church with the largest missionary budget in the mis- 
sionary-minded Assemblies of God. 


INDIANA 


Dr. G. N. Eldridge was the pastor of the strong CMA 
church in Indianapolis. He had given up the pastorate 
of the largest Methodist church in Northern Indiana, in 
Anderson, following his acceptance of the Full Gospel, due 
to the supernatural healing of his wife. God blessed his 
ministry in Indianapolis, and the Gospel Tabernacle which 
he served became known as “The Power House” to the 
many devoted Christians of the area. He was often in the 
Reynolds’ home (see Prologue), for the Reynolds family 
were charter members of his church. 


The main service of the Tabernacle was held on Sun- 
day afternoons, for the convenience of those who were 
members of other churches, and it was on a Sunday after- 
noon in the month of January, 1907, that a stranger ap- 
peared in the service to testify that he had come from 
Azusa Street and had received a glorious baptism in the 
Holy Ghost, accompanied by the speaking in tongues as 
the Holy Spirit gave utterance. This man was Glenn A. 
Cook, a former resident of Indianapolis, who had migrated 
to California sometime before, and had now returned to 
testify of the great things God had done for him. There 
was no braggadocio about this man, no attempt to ‘““demon- 
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strate’ speaking in tongues or in any other way to make 
himself offensive. What impressed the CMA congregation 
was that he radiated—positively radiated his testimony. 


His testimony struck a spark in the breasts of the hungry 
members of the Tabernacle, and the request was made 
and granted for the holding of tarrying meetings. The pas- 
tor, Dr. G. N. Eldridge, was vacationing in California at 
the time, and when he was informed of what was taking 
place, wired to one of the deacons of the church advising 
him to deny the use of the church for these meetings.” 
A large group, recognized as “the cream’’ of the church, 
then sought other quarters where prayer for a Pentecostal 
outpouring could be made. A colored congregation offered 
the facilities of their building, and a number received the 
experience there. 


They did not remain long in the colored church, but 
moved to an upper room, where tarrying meetings were 
continued. Finally they were able to secure an empty church 
near the center of the city, which had formerly been used 
as a Spiritualist Church. 


It was quite common in those days for bands of workers 
to go out over the country for the holding of revival meet- 
ings, and one of these bands followed Pastor Cook to In- 
dianapolis, Pastor Cook having returned to his home in 
Los Angeles. This band consisted of ‘Thomas Hezmalhalch, 
a former Wesleyan Methodist minister from Leeds, Eng- 
land, Harry Dexheimer of Chicago, a Miss Celia Smock, 
an elderly woman with years of experience in Christian 
work, and a Mrs. Leonora Hall. “Brother Tom” as he was 
familiarly called, was the main speaker, but all took part 
in the meetings, which were not conducted according to 
any particular ritual, but in accord with their expecta- 
tion for definite guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


The Reynolds family, with the exception of the youngest 
daughter Alice, were frequent attendants at the meetings 
from the first. Alice was in high school and, although a 


16 Dr. Eldridge was fearful of fanaticism, which he sensed to be in the 
Pentecostal Movement at the time. Later, both he and his wife were to re- 
ceive the experience of the baptism in the Holy Spirit. See footnote 2, Chapter 8. 
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professed Christian, had ambitions for her future. She was 
not pressed by her mother to go with her to the meetings, 
for the mother had put her daughter definitely into God’s 
hands. On Easter Sunday, March 31, Alice felt definitely 
impressed that, if she went with her mother, she would 
receive a blessing, and so she responded to the prompting, 
much to the surprise of mother and sisters. 


Alice was gripped by the spiritual atmosphere of the 
afternoon service, and decided to remain for the evening 
service. The family had brought a lunch with them, as 
many others were doing, for they did not want to miss 
anything that was happening. At the conclusion of the eve- 
ning service, this seventeen-year-old girl knelt before God 
and surrendered her entire being to Him and then prayed 
that she might be filled with the Holy Spirit. She had been 
taught to pray in faith and the Scripture came to her, 
“What things soever, ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them and ye shall have them” (Mark 11:24). 


Immediately, she began to thank the Lord for the bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit. It had not occurred to her at the 
time that seekers who were filled with the Holy Spirit 
will speak in tongues, but in keeping with her faith, she 
stood to her feet to make testimony of her appropriation 
through faith. “Praise the Lord for the baptism in the 
Holy Ghost! Now I am ready for the coming of Jesus.” 
The power of God fell upon her, and according to ob- 
servers she uncoiled like a spiral and sank to the floor. 


Her mother, kneeling at a distance, was disturbed, fear- 
ing that Alice might not be ready for so great a blessing. 
But “Brother Tom” assured her that God knew His busi- 
ness and everything would be all right. She was soon speak- 
ing and singing in the Spirit in three or four distinct 
languages, one of which was recognized as Hebrew by a 
Jewish Christian, Louis Schneiderman, who knelt nearby. 
It was a special message to him to assure him this was 
indeed a move of God, which caused him to seek the full- 
ness of the Spirit for himself. Later, he became a missionary 
to South Africa. Although she had no knowledge of the 
German language, a further witness came to some as God 
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moved upon her to sing the song of her childhood blessing, 
‘At the cross, at the cross” in High German. 


There was wonder and some criticism from the old 
Alliance friends, but the revelation of God’s grace was so 
great that she was carried above it all. Dr. A. B. Simpson 
came to the city not long afterward, and Alice approached 
him as an old friend. He informed her, “I’ve heard all 
about you, Alice, and about your experience. I believe it 
and I want you to write me all about it.” 


The Indianapolis Star, a leading newspaper of the city, 
sensed a good news story and sent a reporter to the serv- 
ices, who wrote up the proceedings in a ludicrous manner. 
The name of Alice Reynolds appeared in these stories and 
she was forced to face her schoolmates, as she continued 
in school. But she was lifted so far above these criticisms 
that they had no effect upon her. The notoriety was em- 
barrassing to her relatives, however, including an uncle who 
was Judge of the Superior Court. There was one beneficial 
result of the publicity, for it caused crowds to come to the 
church moved by curiosity, and numbers of them were 
awakened to their own spiritual need. 


The mayor of Indianapolis, a Mr. Bookwalter, was dis- 
turbed when he heard that the opposition to these meetings 
was about to get out of hand, and so decided to visit the 
meetings to see for himself. That night, the church was 
packed to the doors and nothing of an unusual nature oc- 
curred. As he came away he told the reporters, ““These 
meetings are nothing different from the old-time Methodist 
revivals that my mother took me to when I was a boy. 
There is nothing to be alarmed about.” From then on, 
much of the unfavorable publicity was discontinued. In- 
dianapolis was the first city in Indiana to receive the mes- 
sage, and from there the Pentecostal message was spread 
throughout the state. 


OHIO 


It was while father D. W. Kerr was pastor of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance Tabernacle in Dayton, Ohio, in 1907 that 
strange news began to come from the West Coast and the Midwest, 
as people were gathering together, waiting upon God, praying for 
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revival. We began to hear of the visitation of God’s presence which 
was evidenced by people being filled with the Spirit, and speaking 
with other tongues. Father Kerr had always been a man to dig 
deep into the Word of God and was in every sense a “teaching 
preacher.” So when this new strange thing came to his attention, 
he began to dig into the Word of God to find out ‘whether these 
things be so.” 


Came time for the summer camp meeting at Beulah Park, just 
east of Cleveland, Ohio, the conference grounds of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. This was the big event of the year for 
us children, for there was Lake Erie, with the beach to play on, 
and of course this was our main interest. For father and mother 
it was to be a crisis time in their lives and ministry. They anticipated 
that there might be some at the camp meeting who had actually 
seen what God was doing in other parts of the country. Father 
went well-armed with what he felt was the truth in the matter of 
this strange phenomenon, and was flanked on all sides with what 
he believed to be scriptural armament. 


When we reached the camp grounds that summer, even we, as 
children, sensed something we had never known before. There 
seemed to be an awe and a hush over the whole grounds. Here 
and there little groups were talking earnestly about this strange 
happening. Some of the leaders, discerning the hunger which scemed 
upon the hearts of the congregation, arranged a room at the side 
of the platform for those who wanted to seek God. We recall 
seeing people prone upon the ground as God’s Spirit began to move. 
As children we did not understand it, and it was terrifying to us, 
but the terror really reached our hearts when we heard one night 
that father had gone into this prayer room! 


I recall my mother was having a very serious talk with Mrs. W. T. 
McArthur, a minister's wife, from Chicago. She had_ received 
this experience and was endeavoring to show mother that this was 
like the “residue of the oil” (Leviticus 14:18, 25) that flowed 
down upon the hem of Aaron’s robe, and that God was doing this 
thing for all who would receive. 


“But,” mother parried with her, “we have had the Holy Spimit, 
God has used us all these years, and I don’t know why we should 
expect to receive anything more.” 


Just then someone came running into the hotel parlor, and said, 
“Mrs. Kerr, do you know your husband has gone into the prayer 
room? And God is filling him with the Holy Spirit!” 


Dear mother, what a faithful co-worker she was through all the 
years of their ministry! Shoulder to shoulder they stood on the 
platform, father the teacher, but mother, the exhorter. As father 
often said, “I thrust in the Sword of the Spirit, while mother 
comes around with a bottle of oil to heal the wounds.” 
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So now she arose to the occasion, and ran over to the place of 
prayer, as she put it, “to see that my husband is not going to 
receive something he should not have.” 

Into the prayer room she went, with a somewhat belligerent 
spirit, but feeling the presence of God, she at least got down on 
her knees, and spreading her fingers over her face, she “watched 
and prayed.” Rev. Whiteside, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was in 
charge of the prayer room that night. Noticing my mother, he came 
to her and said, “Sister Kerr, this is holy ground. You are filled 
with fear. Get down to real prayer or get out.” 

In a moment, as she tells it, she felt as though she were hand- 
cuffed and held by a force stronger than herself, and she began to 
cry out to God to forgive her, and to seek Him with all her heart. 


By two o’clock in the morning, both father and mother side by 
side, came through to a beautiful baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
speaking and singing in other languages, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance. 


It was a few years later (in 1911) that father took over the pastor- 
ate of the Christian and Missionary Alliance Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Nearly all the members of this church had now received 
the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, and voted to become the Pentecostal 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio. The missionary vision inculcated in 
their hearts through association with Dr. Simpson and the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance permeated this church and the burden and 
vision of missions never dimmed through all of Father and 
Mother Kerr’s ministry.” 


‘THE NORTHEAST 


NEW YORK 


In 1907 Marie Burgess journeyed to New York City to 
conduct meetings in a Holiness mission on 41st Street. The 
congregation was overjoyed to hear that God was pouring 
out His Spirit in first-century fashion. One brother, G. 
Anderson, was especially delighted, for he had vowed: “If 
someone ever preaches a sermon on Acts 2:4, Tll go 200 
miles to hear it!” The leader of the mission did not 
exactly share the exuberance of the congregation concern- 
ing the new message, but let the meetings continue for 
four weeks before calling a halt. Marie conducted services 
in various homes for a while, but this was not very satis- 
factory. Consequently, when a call came from a church in 
Philadelphia, Marie was ready to go. The only hindrance 


*7 Christine Kerr Peirce, letter to author, September 15, 1959, 
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was the lack of 2 cents for a postage stamp to mail her 
acceptance. It was not that she was going hungry, for there 
were “‘steaks and cakes,” but no cash! Marie finally “got 
the message’’—it was the will of the Lord for her to open 
a mission in New York. 


So a hall was rented on 42nd Street, Glad ‘Tidings Hall, 
and the “glad tidings” of salvation, healing, infilling, and 
second coming of the Lord were proclaimed. Robert A. 
Brown, a Methodist preacher, from Ireland, a former police- 
man, attended the services, and though he had misgivings 
about the “evidence theory,” he felt the presence of God. 
One night Robert Brown was invited to preach. Never one 
to dodge an issue, Robert took as his text, Acts 2:4: “And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” His mind was riveted upon the word, “all,” the 
subject of both clauses (along with “‘they’). “A-l-I’ he 
declared, “that means all—all that were filled—all spoke 
in tongues!’ He preached conviction into his own heart, 
and was the first to get to the altar, announcing that he 
was a candidate for the Pentecostal experience. Such honesty 
and determination were not to be denied, and shortly there- 
after the Lord met this son of Eire. 


It became apparent, ere too many days, that this tall 
Irishman could be just as determined in other pursuits 
—namely, the hand of Marie Burgess. He subscribed to 
the belief that “a faint heart ne’er won a fair lady.” But 
Marie was still determined to go to the field as a mis- 
sionary, and her answer to Robert’s insistent ‘“‘wilt thou?” 
was “nay’ and again ‘‘nay.” Praying at a camp meeting 
for a definite call to a foreign field, Marie received instead 
a forcible impression that she should look up Matthew 19: 
4-6. Reading those words about “the holy estate of matri- 
mony,’ Marie saw that her dream of being a missionary 
was not to be fulfilled. Returning to her room, she found 
six letters from Robert! 


Marie and Robert were married in October, 1909, and 
what a team God joined together! For many years, they 
labored together in the heart of the great American me- 
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tropolis. Glad Tidings Tabernacle, located on West 33rd 
Street, just across from the Pennsylvania Station, has been the 
means of multitudes of souls finding Christ. Scores of min- 
isters have gone forth into the harvest field. One of the 
most remarkable features of this church is its missionary 
spirit. Year after year, the sacrificial giving of the people 
has furthered the full gospel in “the regions beyond.” Surely, 
God knows what He is doing! When He commands one 
who would go to the foreign field “to stay,’ He does not 
take away the missionary vision, but multiplies it. 


ROCHESTER 


The cautious but courageous acceptance of Pentecost by 
the Elim Faith Home of Rochester, New York, described 
by Hattie Duncan in a letter to E. N. Bell (January 19, 
1922), was duplicated by other sound, spiritual centers: 


We were visited with the latter day outpouring of the Spirit, 
otherwise known as the “Pentecostal Movement,” in the spring of 
1907... The work had been conducted on full gospel lines from 
its beginning, so that we were familiar with the truths of salvation, 
healing, ministry of the Spirit and the premillennial coming of 
Christ. When the new movement was launched, it only remained for 
us to be convinced that the work was of God, and we were ready to 
commit ourselves to it. Reports of the outpouring in Los Angeles 
and other places came to us, some of which we viewed with favor 
and others with disfavor; but as the work increased and spread, we 
began prayerfully to search our Bibles to see if these things were 
scriptural. For a year we vibrated between hopes and fears until 
God fully convinced us through His Word and the Spirit that He 
was the author of and responsible for the movement, but not for 
everything that was in it, or connected with it...God is all-wise 
and has not done a foolish thing in sending the present outpouring, 
and therefore all Christians should yield themselves to this manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit, whether they can tabulate it doctrinally or not, 
because it is in the order of God and will accomplish the thing for 
which it was sent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William J. Mitchell writes: 


We belonged to the Dowie movement in 1905. Because of trouble 
among them we moved out from them going to Chelsea, Mass., 
starting a mission in an old building that had been used for a saloon. 
In the later part of 1906 we heard of Pentecost breaking out in 
Texas. We got the names of Mrs. Mabcl Smith Hall and Miss Jean 
Campbell, asking them to come to hold a revival service. They 
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stayed for two or three weeks. The meetings were good with a 
few people saved. As our group was small, we couldn’t afford to 
pay a minister, but we continued our meetings, with the deacons 
leading, all winter. 


In the Spring of 1907 we heard of Brother and Sister Lee, 
Pentecostal evangelists from the South. They stayed with us until 
the latter part of June. On June 17, a local holiday, we held an 
all day meeting. At about 9:30 P.M. the Lord poured out His 
Spirit and baptized five or six. I was one of them! The Lord continued 
to bless all that summer with 30 or 40 receiving the Baptism. 
With the help of the brethren, I continued to carry on the meetings 
the rest of the year, besides working at my trade as a carpenter. 
The news spread that the Lord was blessing, so that people came 
from everywhere, making it necessary for us to move into a larger 
building. On April 19, 1908 the great Chelsea Fire broke out, 
burning our building and half of the city, scattering the flock to 
different towns and cities, spreading Pentecost throughout New 
England.** 

This report from New England gives an insight into 
early-day Pentecost in many areas of the nation. When 
funds were not available for the support of a minister, 
the deacons carried on, until it became evident that God’s 
hand was upon one of them for the ministry and he be- 
came the pastor. The Pentecostal conflagration that broke 
out in a center was the means of scattering the Pentecostal 
message over the entire area. With no direct supervision 
and no funds, the home missionary efforts of those days 
seemed to have small chance of accomplishing anything 
worthwhile. ‘The compensating factor was that every Pente- 
costal believer was “‘on fire’’—a burning ember borne on 
the wind of the Spirit “where it listeth.” 


SOUTHEAST 


TENNESSEE 


C. H. Mason, the overseer of the Negro Holiness group, 
Church of God in Christ, left his home in Memphis, ‘Tennes- 
see and went to Los Angeles in 1906. Receiving the Spirit 
in March, i907, Mason returned to his headquarters in 
Memphis, only to discover that the power of the Spirit 
had already fallen upon many of the believers in his church. 
This organization wholeheartedly accepted Pentecost, and 


18 Personal letter to J. R. Flower, May 7, 1956. 
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today it constitutes one of the largest Pentecostal bodies. 
C. H. Mason is still alive, and is highly esteemed by all 
as a sound, godly leader. At the time of this writing he 
is about 97 years old. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


G. B. Cashwell, a minister of the Holiness Association 
of North Carolina, went to Azusa in 1906. While waiting 
before the Lord, Cashwell was disturbed to notice that a 
young colored man was praying with him, and even more 
disturbed when he asked, “Do you want me to pray for 
you so that you will receive the Holy Ghost?” ‘This was 
a little too much for this Southern Christian, and he was 
just at the point of telling the would-be-helper to help 
someone else, when the Lord whispered to him, “This 
young man is deeply in earnest, and I have sent him. How 
badly do you want to be filled?’ Cashwell wanted God to 
manifest His power more than he wanted to manifest his 
racial prejudice, so he meekly consented. The result of this 
desegregation at the throne of grace? A proud Southerner 
was filled by the “Holy Ghost sent down from heaven” 
where there are no racial distinctions at all. 


Cashwell rented a large warehouse in his hometown of 
Dunn, North Carolina, and began meetings. Soon nearly 
ali of the Fire Baptized Holiness ministers had been bap- 
tized with the Spirit. The southeastern states received the 
Pentecostal testimony largely through Cashwell’s ministry. 
H. G. Rodgers, M. M. Pinson, and F. M. Britton labored 
with him in bringing the message to Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Florida. 


FLORIDA 


Britton was the first to conduct an evangelistic campaign 
in Florida. A young lad was startled and frightened at that 
meeting in the Wauchula schoolhouse, when he heard, for 
the first time, an utterance in other tongues. Nevertheless, 
“Billy” Emanuel sensed the presence of God enough in 
these strange meetings to become convicted and to receive 
Christ. Later he was to become the Superintendent of the 
South Florida district of the Assemblies of God. Several 
trustees of the Pleasant Grove Camp Ground were filled 
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with the Spirit, and this famous Holiness site became a 
Pentecostal Camp, and has been the scene of memorable 
outpourings of the Spirit for many years. Thus, although 
South Florida may not like to admit that it owes a debt 
to its perennial rival, Southern California, yet the first 
Pentecostal revival meetings in the state can be traced 
from that Florida schoolhouse to a Carolina warehouse, 
and ultimately, a California stable! 


CANADA 


The full story of the extension of Pentecost throughout 
the Dominion of Canada has been graphically and accurately 
detailed in the official history of the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of Canada, What God Hath Wrought, by Gloria G. Kul- 
beck. There one can read of R. E. McAlister returning 
from Azusa to Ottawa in the power of the Spirit, the 
Hebdens in Toronto, the C. E. Bakers in Montreal, the 
G. A. Chambers, the A. G. Wards, the John McAlisters, 
the A. H. Argues, and many other key persons of those 
days. Province by province, the sweep of Pentecost across 
Canada is recorded. Some of these names figure promi- 
nently in our own record, and will be mentioned later in 
this volume. Perhaps this account by A. H. Argue, a well- 
known and highly respected businessman of Winnipeg, 
Canada, will speak for all of our Pentecostal Good Neigh- 
bors to the North: 


It was at a Camp Meeting in 1906...where I did some preaching, 
that I received a paper with startling news. It was from the 
Azusa Street Mission in Los Angeles, and told of a remarkable 
outpouring taking place there, where hungry hearts were being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, accompanied as in New Testament times, 
by the evidence of speaking with other tongues. 


The paper with its wonderful news I showed to Bishop J. H. 
King, (later head of the Pentecostal Holiness Church), who was 
also there. When he read that people were speaking in other tongues 
as on the Day of Pentecost, he replied, “It could be possible.” 


Soon from different directions there came news flashes, conveying 
similar wonderful reports, including one from the city of Chicago. 
A real Pentecostal revival was on, and many were receiving this 
wonderful experience. 


Not long before this I had received a wonderful healing when 
Dr. A. B. Simpson had prayed for me. This greatly inspired my 
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faith. Being hungry for God’s best, I went to Chicago to witness 
what was taking place. Here I saw numbers being filled with the 
Spirit, which continued to deepen my hunger. I waited on God for 
twenty-one days.... During this time I had a wonderful vision of 
Jesus. His countenance was so radiant that as I lifted my hand before 
Him, it became transparent. At the end of the twenty-one days I was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, speaking with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave utterance. 

Returning to Winnipeg, Manitoba, I started tarrying meetings in 
my home. On the third day, May 2nd, 1907, three were filled with 
the Spirit... Quickly the news spread, and soon we secured a hall 
for services. People began to come from far and near. One night I was 
preaching, quoting from Acts 10:44-46, “While Peter yet spake 
these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the 
word....” Like a flash from heaven, the Spirit fell in like manner 
on two people seated in the congregation, one of whom was a 
holiness lady evangelist... During 1907 and 1908 a great number 
received this wonderful experience, including a number of ministers 
and Christian workers. 

Among those receiving the Spirit at this time were Brother and 
Sister John McAlister, and their eldest’son, Walter, then a young 
lad, now the General Superintendent of the Pentecostal Assemblies 
of Canada...also an Episcopal minister, Archdeacon Phair, and 
numbers of Indians who came down from reservations in the 
north.” 


The hall meetings in Winnipeg were to grow eventually 
into Calvary Temple, one of the largest churches in the 
Pentecostal Movement. A. H. Argue was to become one 
of the finest evangelists in the fellowship, ably assisted by 
his daughter, Zelma, and his son, Watson, both of whom 
were destined to have an outstanding ministry of their 
own in years to come. 


Since the scope of this history of the Assemblies of God 
will not permit us to detail this great global outpouring, 
we are turning again to the pen of A. H. Argue: 


At this time I published a paper called The Apostolic Messenger. 
In 1907 we put out 30,000 copies, and in 1908 two issues totalling 
70,000 going to various parts of the world. The paper was four-page 
newspaper size. I quote from the November 1908 issue: ‘Our hearts 
rejoice to hear of many faithful witnesses, many precious souls 
from nearly every part of the globe, receiving the Holy Ghost 
according to Acts 2:4, in Jerusalem, Syria, Arabia, Persia, and ~ 
Armenia, and a number of places in China. It is truly encouraging to 


19 The Pentecostal Testimony (Toronto), May, 1956, 
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hear how God is working among the Chinese. In India it has 
broken out in many quarters and hundreds have received the 
baptism of the Spirit. Word also comes that in forty places in 
Scotland, Pentecost has fallen. Also, many have been baptized in 
England, Ireland, Wales, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany, Australia, Russia, and Tibet. In Africa, west and south; 
San Marcial, New Mexico; Jeruca, Cuba; Egvpt, Torino, Italy; and 
in Japan.” *° 


20 Ibid. 


CHAPTER 8 


“BABY ON THE DOORSTEP” 


I remember a revival that broke forth in Nyack. For three weeks 
preachers, teachers and students were lying upon their faces... . Awful 
confessions were made...It began at twelve o’clock noon and went 
on until the next morning. God had struck with mighty conviction. 
Some tried to get away because they didn’t want to confess, but 
they had to come back and go through with it. I declare unto you 
that, when the confessions were over, the mighty presence of God 
filled the place. We walked on tiptoe, the atmosphere was so holy. 
We were afraid to hear the sound of our own heels in that 
school.... If you ever heard thunder rolls of intercession, they went 
forth from that school. You could have heard that body of students 
a mile away. They prayed as one man, and everybody as loudly as 
possible, but you knew that God was behind those prayers. I believe 
that these prayers found their answer in the Pentecostal revival 
we are in today, for it was just about three months before the 
Spirit was poured out in Los Angeles.* 


Nyack Missionary Training Institute, a Biblical citadel 
on the Hudson 25 miles above New York City, was a focal 
point of revival for the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
throughout the world. A great spiritual hunger had gripped 
this splendid association of believers, led by the founder, 
Dr. A. B. Simpson, one of the towering figures in modern 
Church history. Simpson in 1882, and Moody in 1889 had 
established Bible institutes, rather than seminaries, for they 
felt that the emphasis would be more Bible-centered, and 
that the schedule could be more easily adapted to the 
sovereign movings of God which sometimes resulted in the 
suspension of classes during times of revival. 

Two of the faculty members, Drs. Pardington and Stevens, 


* Herbert Cox, in a sermon at the Stone Church, Chicago, reported in 
Latter Rain Evangel, October, 1919. 
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taught that the Church was soon to receive the “Latter 
Rain.” Dr. Simpson stressed the need for an enduement 
of power, which he termed the “Advent Baptism.” Reports 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in Los Angeles were re- 
ceived with rejoicing, yet with caution, for while the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance truly yearned for a Pente- 
costal revival it was not interested in fanaticism. Conse- 
quently, the group, as a whole, adopted a “wait and see” 
attitude. Individually, some men were convinced enough 
that they sought and received the Pentecostal experience; 
these included John Coxe, C. A. McKinney, J. T. Boddy, 
John Waggoner, D. W. Myland, and William Cramer. 


During the closing exercises of the school and the gen- 
eral convention in May, 1907, a flood tide of Pentecostal 
blessing swept over the students and assembled ministers 
and missionaries. Peter Robinson, a Negro delegate from 
Pittsburgh, had prayed with such power that the night 
meeting could no longer be controlled from the platform. 
Those in charge did not know exactly how to cope with 
the Parte costal. exuberance, and, fearful that the spiritual 
blessing might be dissipated into mere physical or emotion- 
al excitement, sent for men who had received the Pente- 
costal experience to guide the people. But these men— 
Cramer, Coxe, and Cullen—seemed to heighten the already 
supercharged atmosphere. 


When Cramer saw the extent to which the Spirit of God 
was moving upon the people, an utterance of praise in 
another language leaped to his lips. It was just a sentence, 
but so powerful that one of the students, David McDowell, 
fell to the floor as though struck by a sledge hammer. 
Alarmed, Dr. G. N. Eldridge sought to counsel David to 
take a “more sane approach to this whole thing.” When 
David was able to reply, he said, “Dr. Eldridge, I don’t 
want to be stubborn, but I have never had this kind of 
hunger for God before. God has placed it in my heart, 
and He must satisfy it in His own way.” * 


*The same hunger must have seized Dr. Eldridge, for in a short while, 
he was filled with the Spirit, and later established one of the strongest Pen. 
tecostal churches on the West Coast, Bethel Temple, of Los Angeles, pastored 
subsequently by his daughter, Josephine, and her husband, Louis Turnbull, 
former Alliance missionaries to India. 
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About 2 or 3 a.m. Sally Botham, a student, was immersed 
in the Spirit of God and began to speak in a tongue, 
unknown to her and to all the rest except two missionaries 
to the Belgian Congo, Lucy Villars and Mary Mullin. Both 
identified the “other tongue’? which Sally spoke as “‘Ke- 
fonti,” a Congo language. They translated the essence of 
her utterance as, “the fountain of blood is flowing from 
Calvary, sufficient for all our sins, and sufficient for a 
world of sinners.” 


Two camp meetings held under Alliance auspices during 
the summer of 1907 were scenes of Pentecostal blessing. 
In Beulah Park, Cleveland, Ohio,* a number of prominent 
people in the Alliance received the fullness of the Spirit, 
including Vice President John Salmon, D. W. and Mrs. 
Kerr, and Mrs. William A. McArthur. At Rocky Springs 
Park, Pennsylvania, a drenching shower of the Latter Rain 
fell upon the souls who were plowing up the fallow ground 
by seeking God from the sunrise prayer meetings until the 
early hours of the next morning. When the young student, 
David McDowell, was filled with the Spirit, J. R. Kline * 
cried out: “I see a fire over his head!” Certainly, the fire 
was burning within him! David’s arms were stretched out 
above his head for more than an hour, while he worshiped 
the Lord, and when he lowered them, his hands fell, un- 
expectedly, on the heads of the wives of two Alliance 
leaders, and these women promptly burst forth speaking 
in tongues! 


That night David conducted a meeting in a mission in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with a number receiving the full- 
ness, and one woman (according to a testimony two years 
later) being healed of cancer. Returning to the camp, he 
walked among the seekers, thinking that he would lay his 
hands upon them for the reception of the Spirit. But 
invariably, everyone he approached—before he could place 
his hands upon their heads—suddenly began to speak in 
tongues. ‘Thirty-two were baptized in the Holy Ghost that 


3 See previous chapter under “Ohio.” 

* Kline, the CMA pastor in Tottenville, Staten Island, New York, was also 
filled at this camp, and later pioneered and pastored for many years Berea 
Tabernacle, in Detroit, Michigan. 
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wondrous night. E. F. M. Staudt,’ was kneeling, leaning 
far back with his hands upraised and eyes closed. When 
McDowell drew near, he pitched forward. An apprehensive 
CMA official called out: “Oh, Lord, don’t let him get 
anything wrong!” But in that moment of time, Staudt had 
begun to speak ecstatically in another language, and 
McDowell advised the fearful one: “Brother, you’re too 
Jate—he’s already got it!”’ 


A great convention was held in Nyack in August, 1907. 
The man who afterward was to become the Missionary 
Secretary of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, Alfred 
Snead, lay under the library table, speaking in tongues! 
The leaders asked David McDowell to address a youth 
meeting in which there were about 1,000 present. His ex- 
planation of Pentecost at that time was simple: “I have 
received a wonderful experience. As yet, I don’t have a 
great deal of doctrine for it, but I know that it is from 
God and that it is for you. This is the Latter Rain for 
which we have been praying for years.”” ‘The audience be- 
lieved him, and rose, almost as a unit, to come forward, 
and around the altar about one hundred were filled with 
the Spirit. 

It seemed that the Christian and Missionary Alliance was 
well on its way to accepting the Pentecostal experience. 
Then it was discovered that this new movement was tcach- 
ing that the baptism with the Spirit is always accompanied 
by speaking in other tongues. This key plank in the Pente- 
costal platform was not acceptable to the Alliance. In fact, 
the insistence on tongues, with its implication that all were 
mistaken who felt that they had received the Spirit’s full- 
ness without this evidence, was to become the “stone of 
offense.” 


A. W. ‘Tozer records the crystallizing of the opposition: 


When he felt the time was ripe, Simpson published a manifesto 
setting forth his position and renouncing the doctrine that all 
must speak in tongues. His utterance was kindly, but firm. From 
here on no one could doubt his stand.” 


5 Pastor for 20 years of the Assembly in Baltimore, Maryland, and Superin- 
tendent of the Potomac District of the Assemblies of God (1942-1946). 
® Wingspread (Harrisburg, Pa.: Christian Publications Inc., 1943), pp. 133, 134. 
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Simpson’s statement that speaking in another language 
is but ‘‘one of the evidences’’ became known as the “Al- 
liance position.” 


What a shame that Dr. Simpson and other Alliance 
leaders misunderstood the Pentecostal message! ‘The proc- 
lamation of the New Testament experience was not a mes- 
sage of condemnation, but an invitation to rejoice in the 
restoration of this experience to His Church. Was not this 
the sentiment of Simpson and the Alliance brethren in 
their declaration of the truth of divine healing? Were they 
not pained when other Christian groups mistook their 
“Gospel of Healing” as a message of condemnation? Did 
they not insist that they were not questioning the spir- 
ituality of their fellow believers, but only seeking to point 
them to a fuller experience? Similarly, Pentecostal believers 
were not out to prove that their godly Alliance brethren 
knew nothing of the indwelling, anointing Spirit of God. 
They simply believed that the full New ‘Testament bap- 
tism in the Spirit was made manifest by the glossolalia, 
and that it was the will of God to pour out His Spirit 
in this manner upon all flesh. ‘This positive truth, however, 
was obscured by the indignant repudiation by the Alliance 
men of any alleged lack in their experience: 


The simple fact is that Mr. Simpson was miles out ahead of these 
people in his spiritual experience. He did not need anything they 
had. He had found a blessed secret far above anything else these 
perfervid seekers after wonders could ever think or conceive." 


This defensive statement. fails to mention that, as far as 
“wonders” were concerned, it had been Dr. Simpson who 
had spearheaded the movement in evangelical circles to- 
ward an expectation of a supernatural visitation of God 
with its attending signs and wonders. It also ignores the 
experience of the products of the Alliance, men and women 
of acknowledged spiritual life and judgment, who had ac- 
cepted Pentecost. After the rejection of the experience, 
the next step was to castigate the Movement as a whole. 
Again, Mr. ‘Tozer does not inform his readers that Nyack 
had witnessed many Pentecostal scenes, implying that it 


7 Ibid., p. 133. 
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Was necessary to go far from the CMA educational head- 
quarters to observe this phenomenon: 


Mr. Simpson did not want to pass judgment upon them till he 
had sufficient evidence, so he appointed Dr. Henry Wilson to visit, 
Alliance, Ohio, a hot-bed of the new phenomenon, to study the 
meetings and report back. After a careful study Dr. Wilson made the 
following report, and it stands today as the crystallized utterance .of 
the Society: “I am not able to approve the movement, though I 
am willing to concede that there is probably something of God 
in it somewhere.” * 


Dr. Wilson’s evaluation, truly a masterpiece of saying the 
Icast possible in favor of the Pentecostal Movement with- 
out condemning it altogether, solidified the opposition with- 
in Alliance ranks. No longer halted they between two 
opinions. Henceforth, their answer to the slightly para- 
phrased question, “Is this the Revival that should come, 
or do we look for another?” was to be, ““We do!”’ 


The result was that a number of prominent men withdrew from 
the Socicty and joined the new movement. In a few cities whole 
Alliance congregations went over to Pentecostalism, taking their 
church property with them. The grand total of churches going out 
in the general cxodus was large, and the blow was hard for a young 
movement to bear. But the Society never forgot its early call. 
After a few uncomfortable years in which she was battered and 
bruised considerably by this controversy she shook off her aches and 
pains and launched forward stronger than ever in her initial task of 
world-evangelism.” 


A division among Christians is difficult for those who 
go, as well as those who stay. It was trying for the preachers 
and members who accepted Pentecost, and who, as a con- 
sequence, were forced to leave parsonages and churches. 
It was hard on teachers who were deprived of their faculty 
posts. It was also hard on missionaries who lost their ap- 
pointments, and were forced to raise their support all 
over again. It was difficult for all who truly loved and 
respected their Alliance brethren as esteemed co-laborers 
in Christ (some ultrareligious persons seem able to “turn 
off” their love for those who turn them out, considering 
any heartache or regret a sign of weakness, but a love of 


ibid, p. 13.3: ® Tbid., p. 134. 
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the truth is not inconsistent with an abiding love even 
for those who reject that cherished truth) . 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance is a splendid, 
Christ-honoring branch of the Church. We thank God for 
“all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” 
who are examples of godly living, and who are imbued 
with a driving passion to reach the world for the Saviour. 
We Pentecostalists, and Assemblies of God in particular, 
owe a great debt to the Alliance: 


1. The doctrines that we embrace, with the exception 
of the “evidence” teaching, are almost an exact restatement 
of Alliance tenets of faith. 

2. The hymns of A. B. Simpson—“Yesterday, ‘Today, For- 
ever,” “‘Himself,”’ “Christ in Me,” “Launch Out,” ““To the 
Regions Beyond,” and others have been sung as frequently 


in Pentecostal services as in his own CMA services. 


3. The books by Simpson, Pardington, Tozer, and others 
have been basic reading for most Assemblies of God min- 
isters. 


4. The name, Gospel ‘Tabernacle, with the prefix “Full” 
added, was quite popular among us as the name of Pente- 
costal churches. 


5. The organization of the Assemblies of God is pat- 
terned largely after the nonrigid, fellowship idea of the 
Alliance Society. 


6. The misstonary vision stemmed, in great part, from 
the early association with this supremely missions-dedicated 
group. 


7. The men and women who were converted and trained 
in Alliance circles, and afterward, became leaders in the 
Assemblies of God: J. W. Welch, Frank M. Boyd, D. W. 
Kerr, John Coxe, Herbert Cox, John Waggoner, David 
McDowell, E. F. M. Staudt, William I. Evans, A. G. Ward, 
G. N. Eldridge, Louis and Josephine Turnbull, R. E. Stern- 
all, C. A. McKinney, G. F. Bender, W. W. Simpson, Noel 
Perkin, Minnie Draper, Alice Reynolds Flower, D. W. My- 
land, J. IT. Boddy, William Cramer, Joseph Tunmore, 
Frederick Reel, and J. E. Kistler. 
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It should be easy to understand, therefore, why we Pente- 
costal believers feel so deeply indebted to Dr. Simpson and 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, and why we rejoice 
that much of the old feeling of antagonism has disappeared. 
We have reason to believe that the appraisal by Dr. Wilson 
of the newly born Pentecostal Movement no longer stands 
“as the crystallized utterance of the Society.” ‘The God who 
has made the Pentecostal Movement the strongest evangelical 
force in the world today has begun to give us favor with 
our Alliance brethren who have worked closely with many 
of our leaders and ministers in united efforts. While still 
unwilling to concede the scripturalness of our “evidence’’ 
doctrine, most of them are probably able to go somewhat 
beyond Dr. Wilson’s faint praise: “I am willing to concede 
that there is probably something of God in it somewhere.” 

One can only speculate what the result might have been 
if the Alliance had accepted Pentecost. There is little doubt 
that, with the steadying influence of an already established 
organizatron, the new movement would have been spared 
numerous mistakes, and perhaps might have achieved its 
present growth at an even faster rate. One wonders, too, 
whether the message might not have received a more sym- 
pathetic treatment if it had been presented with a bit more 
tact in those early days. Yet, it seems the essence of the 
Pentecostal truth and experience was apparent to all, re- 
gardless of its manner of presentation. In this, the Pente- 
costal brethren rest their case, confident that the passing 
of half a century has vindicated their position. 


Nyack students who managed to see Dr. Simpson alone 
in his later years (and it took some managing!) , declare 
that he manifested a deep interest in the Pentecostal Re- 
vival which he had reluctantly rejected. David McDowell 
reports that Simpson made this sad remark in a conversa- 
ticn with him in 1912: “David, I did what I thought was 
best, but I am afraid that I missed it.” McDowell also 
quotes A. E. Funk as admitting in a personal conversation 
in 1927: “David, the Alliance has missed God!’ McDowell 
replied: “Brother Funk, God honored the Alliance by lay- 
ing the baby on its doorstep. But you refused the re- 
sponsibility, and now the sad thing about your statement 
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is that it is too late now—the baby has grown up! 


To conclude the chapter, we should like to tell of an 
intriguing incident in the life of a young Nyack graduate 
who had received his personal Pentecost during the 1906- 
1907 school year. After completing further studies in the 
University of Richmond, William I. Evans was traveliing, 
as a song leader, with a Baptist minister, Dr. Parr. The 
great revival days at Nyack seemed aeons away to “Will,” 
and his attitude toward Pentecost was rather cool. The 
Pentecostals had nothing to offer him, so he was looking 
farther afield for a church to support himself and his wife. 


A Baptist pastorate in Philadelphia was offered to him 
for his consideration. This was appealing, since he would 
be in the same city with his mother and brother. He came 
to the “City of Brotherly Love” to investigate. David 
McDowell “happened” to be in the vicinity and was in- 
vited to the Evans’ home for dinner by Mother Evans, a 
definitely Pentecostal soul who was disturbed by her son’s 
new attitude. David was hesitant, because he knew, after 
hearing Will’s reason for being in the city, that it might 
be embarrassing. Nevertheless, he agreed to come, and the 
conversation at the dinner table was carefully steered away 
from the Pentecostal issue. 


Preparing to leave, David suggested a word of prayer. 
Mother Evans hurried next door to invite her unsaved son, 
Albert, and his wife in for the occasion. Dave resolved to 
make it a “one knee” prayer—quickly down and up and 
gone. But man proposes and God disposes. No sooner had 
his knee touched the carpet, when the power of God fell 
upon him, and he began to speak in tongues and magnify 
God in an extraordinary manner. While thus enraptured, 
he thought he heard two separate thuds on the floor and 
two voices crying for mercy. Later, he opened his eyes, and 
turning, saw that Albert and his wife were both prostrate 
under the power of God, being marvelously converted. 
Heaven had come down! 


When David made his second, and this time successful, 
attempt to leave, he did not go alone, for Will asked if 


+° Personal interview, October 20, 1959, 
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he could walk with him to the train station. Outside, Will 
exclaimed: “‘David, that was powerful. I haven't seen any- 
thing like that. What was that anyhow?” 


Dave rejoined, “Why, Will, this is common in Pentecost. 
Where have you beene”’ 


“It’s not where I have been; it’s where I am going. I’m 
here to go into the Baptist church.” 


David looked at his school chum: “God help you!” 


Will saw the twinkle in his friend’s eye, and remon- 
strated: ‘But, seriously, how can I get back?” 


“Well, you can start out by coming over to my church 
in Tottenville.” 


At the Tottenville assembly Will Evans was thoroughly 
re-Pentecostalized. Not long after, he was asked to minister 
in the annual convention at the Bethel Bible ‘Training 
School and Mission in Newark, New Jersey, founded and 
directed by Minnie Draper, a former member of the ex- 
ecutive beard of the CMA. A brief pastorate in Ossining, 
New York, was followed by a post on the faculty at Bethel. 
Later, in 1923, he was chosen as principal of the school. 
William I. Evans was on the way to his God-given min- 
istry as a Spirit-filled educator whose ministry was to bless 
thousands of students and countless thousands more in con- 
ventions and camp meetings around the North American 
continent. How much depended upon that “chance” meet- 
ing and what a debt the Assemblies of God owes to David 
McDowell for being in the will of God that night in 
Philadelphia! 


CHAPTER 9 


THE FINISHED WORK 


A certain pastor who had done some splendid work... [and] was 
revered and honored by all who heard him... was invited to address 
an important gathering of Pentecostal people in the Middle West. 
At this meeting, where all was unity and blessing and all were 
melted together in love—this beloved pastor made an address that 
has been mighty important to the Pentecostal Movement. In ai 
it caused the first great schism in the hitherto unified ranks. 
He preached a sermon to nullity the blessing of sanctification as a 
second definite work of grace.* 


“This beloved pastor’ was William H. Durham, of the 
North Avenue Mission of Chicago, Illinois. The decision 
to speak out on sanctification at the convention (1910) 
was not a sudden one. It actually began, according to 
Durham, when he was baptized in the Spirit at Azusa in 
March, 1907. 


From that day to this, I could never preach another sermon on the 
second work of grace theory. I had held it for years, and continued 
to do so for some time, but could not preach on the subject again. 
I could preach Christ and... holiness, as never before, but not as a 
second work of grace.” 


What Durham advocated was ‘“The Finished Work,”’ 1.e., 
sanctification as a gift to be received at the foot of the 
Cross. ‘The primary meaning of the word “sanctify” in the 
Old and New Testaments is “to dedicate, or consecrate, 
separate unto, set apart,’ and in this respect it is used 
even of God and angels, vessels, houses, and garments. 
When there is an implication of cleansing in its use in 


1 The Faithful Standard, November, 1922. 
2 The Pentecostal Testimony, June, 1911. 
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the Scriptures, this phase of sanctification, as well as the 
above, Durham felt, is initiated at conversion. 


I began to write against the doctrine that it takes two works of 
grace to save and cleanse a man. I denied and still deny that God 
does not deal with the nature of sin at conversion. I deny that a 
man who is converted or born again is outwardly washed and 
cleansed but that his heart is left unclean with enmity against 
God in it.... This would not be salvation. Salvation is an inward 
work. It means a change of heart. It means a change of nature. 
It means that old things pass away and that all things become 
new. It means that all condemnation and guilt is removed. It 
means that all the old man, or old nature, which was sinful and 
depraved and which was the very thing in us that was condemned, 
is crucified with Christ.° 


Such teaching cut right across the accepted views of the 
brethren with a Holiness background. The great majority 
of the Pentecostal believers were firm adherents of the sec- 
ond definite work of grace, having adopted the position 
of the Fire-Baptized Holiness group, founded by B. H. Irwin, 
who taught that there were three definite experiences: the 
new birth, sanctification, and the “baptism of fire,” the 
last experience being interpreted according to Acts 2:4. 
It helped to have everything all laid out in neat soteriologi- 
cal steps. And now along came Durham to upset this well- 
conceived doctrinal pattern! Many felt that he was attack- 
ing the doctrinal foundations of the movement. 


Durham took his message to the West Coast in February, 
1911. Arriving in Los Angeles, he sought to preach it at 
the Upper Room Mission, but Pastor Elmer Fisher would 
have none of it. He then turned to the famed landmark, 
Azusa Street, which by this time had become mostly a 
colored mission. His dynamic personality, the new message, 
and the familiar site of the original outpouring at Azusa 
brought Pentecostal believers from all over the area. The 
other missions were practically emptied, while Azusa ex- 
perienced a return of old-time popularity. 


On Sunday the place was crowded and five hundred were turned 
away. The people would not leave their seats between meetings for 
fear of losing them. 


8 [bid, 
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May 2 I went to Azusa Street after noon, as usual. But to our 
surprise we found the doors all locked with chain and padlock. 
Brother Seymour had hastened back from the East and with his 
trustees decided to lock Brother Durham out. But they locked 
God and the saints out also from the old cradle of power. It was 
Durham’s message they objected to.* 


Evidently, Seymour had learned from experience that 
locking the door was an effective way to halt the preaching 
of an objectionable message in one’s mission! He should 
have learned also that it could not halt the preaching of the 
message or the fulfillment of his own prophecy concerning 
Durham that “wherever he preaches, the Holy Ghost will 
fall on the people”! 

I secured Kohler Street Mission temporarily, and the “cloud” 
moved with us. Rather, it led us there. In a few days Brother 
Durham rented a large building at the corner of Seventh and Los 
Angeles Streets. A thousand people attended the meetings here on 
Sunday. We had an ordinary congregation of four hundred, week 
nights. Here the “cloud” rested. God’s glory filled the place. Azusa 
became deserted. The Lord was with Brother Durham in great 
power. God set his seal especially on present truth to be estab- 
lished.® | 

Durham’s view of sanctification spread rapidly across the 
country. With rare exceptions, the preachers and congrega- 
tions that were, afterward, to form the nucleus of the As- 
semblies of God adopted this position. A “sign of the times” 
was vividly portrayed by the change in the masthead of 
the monthly magazine, Tried by Fire, edited by Herbert 
and Lillie Buffum in Topeka, Kansas. The December, 
1910, issue read simply: “Holiness Without Carnality... 
Truth Without Error.” The April, 1913, issue revealed 
that these Holiness evangelists and song writers had ac- 
cepted Pentecost and a new view of sanctification: “The 
Finished Work of Calvary... Holiness Without Carnality 


. Truth Without Error...The Baptism in the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 2:4) .” 


The groups that were already organized, or were in the 
process of being organized, in the Southeastern part of. 
the country—the Church of God and the Pentecostal Holi- 


‘ Bartleman, op. cit., pp. 145, 146. 
© Tbid., p. 146. 
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ness Church; the Apostolic Faith associations with head- 
quarters in Baxter Springs, Kansas, Los Angeles, California, 
and Portland, Oregon—utterly rejected the message. ‘The 
“Finished Work” teaching was opposed on the following 
grounds: 


1. This doctrine aligns its adherents with non-Pentecost- 
als who reject any subsequent work whatsoever. Durham 
rephed that his belief in the Pentecostal baptism, as a 
subsequent work, was based upon scriptural precept and 
example that were clear-cut and unambiguous, while similar 
support was lacking for “‘second definite work’ teaching. 


2. By restricting sanctification to the time of conversion, 
wt will not receive the emphasis it does as a separate work 
of grace. The writer of The Faithful Standard (November, 
1922) states sadly: 


Pentecostal people revised their testimonies. Formerly they would 
stand up and say, “I praise God for saving me, sanctifying me, 
and baptizing me with the Holy Ghost.” After this instruction, 
they would testify only the following, “I praise God for saving me 
and baptizing me with the Holy Ghost.” They didn’t praise the 
Lord anymore for sanctifying them. 


But Durham did not restrict sanctification to the time 
of conversion. ‘True, he stressed the “instantaneous” aspect, 
but he also taught the “progressive” nature of sanctifica- 
tion, 1.€., a continuous process. He placed a strong and 
constant emphasis upon holiness of life, believing that the 
vital thing is not a testimony to a second definite work, 
but rather a life which in itself is a testimony to the sanc- 
tifying work wrought in hearts by the God ofall grace. 


3. This “conversion plus a lifetime’ view of sancttfica- 
tion is too vague, does not pinpoint the time, and thus 
fails to provide a “point of contact” for deliverance from 
the old nature. Durham pointed all to Calvary, declaring 
_ that, if people were properly taught, they will expect de- 
liverance at the time of their conversion, instead of having 
to wait for another experience. 


4. It will encourage people to give in to the Adamic 
nature, for it tells them that they cannot have it eradicated 
—vroot, branch and all. Bartleman informs us that Dur- 
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ham’s message was brought into disrepute by some of his 
more extreme followers: 

Some even went so far as to fight the principle of holiness itself, 
pretending to justify themselves by Durham’s message. But they 
had either misunderstood it, or more likely seized a_ pretended 


opportunity to fight the principle that their own hearts refused to 
yield to, and thus abused the message God had brought them.° 


Actually, Durham and those who grasped his message 
taught a crucifixion of the old nature, a crucifixion de- 
clared to be a fact by the Word (Romans 6 and Galatians 
2:20) , and made experiential within believers through faith, 
through reckoning on the historical fact of the Cross. If 
a lapse should come, through a failure to reckon constantly 
oneself dead to sin, the principle of reckoning must be 
placed into operation again. Whereas, one who is taught 
that the inbred corruption is completely removed is be- 
wildered when sin reappears. If the root is eradicated, 
whence the fruit? Did it somehow return to its former 
soil? Must it be eradicated again? How many definite works 
must be wrought until deliverance is “definite’’? Durham 
inquired: Would it not be much simpler and much more 
scriptural to observe that, whatever the inward condition, 
the definite fact of the Cross remained, and the inward 
condition can be rectified when the Christian begins to 
reckon again? By accepting sanctification as a work which is 
based on the finished work of Calvary, the believer starts 
on a high plane of holy living, and can maintain it by 
abiding in Christ. In this manner, the object of our faith 
is not in an expertence of sanctification but in the Lord 
Jesus Christ “who of God is made unto us... sanctification.” 


5. To be filled with the Holy Spirit, one must be sanctt- 
fied, for He will not fill an unclean vessel. This was 
utilized by Durham as an argument in favor of his teaching. 
What the recipients with a Holiness background identified 
as the “third blessing’ was the same experience received 
by those who had no Holiness origin and who knew noth- 
ing of “the second blessing.’ So, by the above logic, the 
sanctification of those who did not profess a second work 
and yet were filled must be considered genuine. Should 


° Ibid., p. 147. 
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he attempt to withstand God, declaring to the believers 
that they could not receive the third work before the second, 
when God persisted in giving them the third without 
pausing for the second? 


6. It ts a dental of a sacred experience in the lives of 
many splendid Christians (including many extraordinary 
saints of God), and tends to throw the credulous into a 
state of confusion. 


The bulk of the Pentecostal people believed in sanctification, and 
had testified to it. It is not so bad on the morale of a Christian 
body to find that they had not vet attained unto a certain blessing— 
but to find that they have received a blessing over which they 
have shouted and testified, and find themselves told that they 
were mistaken, this is a step backwards.’ 


It would appear that Durham, in his intense desire to 
proclaim his truth and, in the process, to reveal the in- 
adequate scriptural support of the “eradication” theory, 
sometimes tended to minimize the work of grace that had 
been wrought in the lives of his objectors. One, in _par- 
ticular, became quite incensed over this kind of preaching 
and took rather drastic steps to vindicate her sanctification. 


Bridgitt was an Irish girl who had strayed far from the 
straight and narrow, living as a prostitute in the infamous 
Barbary Coast. She was wondrously converted, and found 
a refuge in a Christian home. The tobacco habit still clung 
to her, and, in a fit of despondency, she announced that 
she was returning to her former life in the sinful haunts 
of San Francisco. One of the saintly women who had been 
seeking to encourage her spoke up, “Bridgitt, if you go 
back, I’m going with you, for I am determined not to give 
you up to the devil. What you need is a second definite 
work that will rid you of that nicotine habit.” Bridgitt 
repented, prayed through, and God marvelously delivered 
her. She became a great woman of faith, and the Lord 
performed mighty healings in her meetings. 


Can you wonder, then, that Bridgitt resented Durham’s 
severe denunciation of an experience which meant so much 
to her? Her “Irish” got the best of her one night in a 


* Faithful Standard, November, 1922. 
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public meeting in Los Angeles, and she went after Brother 
Durham with her hat pin! Bartleman mentions the fact 
that there was opposition to Durham, but probably none 
more pointed than Bridgitt’s pin! However, it appears that 
Bridgitt “saw the light,” for, before the campaign was con- 
cluded, she was singing fervently, “Jesus paid it all!” 


There is no doubt that a work of grace, sanctifying in 
nature, has transpired in the lives of many children of 
God. It did not bring perfection, but it was so real, so 
tangible, so “definite,” that it received the label “the sec- 
ond definite work.’ Most Holiness associations identified 
it with the baptism with the Holy Spirit. Whatever the 
terminology, we know that men came to a crisis in their 
spiritual life, surrendered to the Lord, believed and re- 
ceived a purifying touch from His Spirit. God met them 
according to their faith. To this author, it would seem that 
the mistake was made when it was explained as eradication, 
when Scripture texts were forced to defend this explana- 
tion, and when it was made a “must” experience for all. 
Some may make a wholehearted surrender at conversion, 
while some do not reach a crisis until after the Pente- 
costal baptism in the Spirit. 


7. God approved the second definite work view by mak- 
ing its proponents the first recipients of the Latter Rain 
in the twentieth century. This argument could have been 
employed by the legalists at the Council in Jerusalem as 
an objection to the inclusion of the Gentiles in the Church, 
for, undoubtedly, the 120 at Pentecost were firm believers 
in a Jewish church and were not yet aware that the Gentiles 
were to constitute a major part of the Body of Christ. 
Receiving the Spirit does not guarantee doctrinal infallibil- 
ity on the part of the recipient. Durham could point to 
the hundreds who were receiving the Spirit under his min- 
istry (they were calling the outpourings in Durham’s meet- 
ings, “a second shower of the Latter Rain’) as evidence 
of the correctness of his position. 

8. The conflict over sanctification is dividing the Move- 
ment, and whatever is schismatic must be wrong. It is a 
sad state of affairs when “the seamless robe of Christ is 
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rent by unseemly controversy.” Strife among the followers 
of the meek and lowly Nazarene is an occasion for hu- 
miliation and sorrow, and is in itself a challenge “‘to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Robert E. 
Lee once observed: “It is a good thing that war is so 
horrible, for otherwise we might grow too fond of it.” For 
approximately thirty-five years, the Pentecostal Movement 
was split into two opposing camps by this issue of sancti- 
fication, and as the Civil War was sometimes quite uncivil, 
so the conflict over sanctification was not always conducted 
in a “wholly sanctified” atmosphere. ‘This may well have 
been the origin of the familiar warning: “Watch out! Don’t 
lose your sanctification!” 

Still, are we to assume that, as “God is not the author 
of confusion,” He is never the author of controversy? Some 
regard controversy as such an unmitigated evil that they are 
sure that it is never the will of God for them to be involved 
in any kind of conflict with fellow Christians. Undoubtedly, 
they are needed to counterbalance the “‘fire-eating”’ attitude 
of those who are ever eager for a battle, but have not 
these non-contentious souls benefited from historical con- 
troversies in the Church? Did not God raise up men like 
Paul and Luther, and set them in the Church for the de- 
fense of the gospel? Where would the Church be today, 
if it had followed completely in the path of the tolerant 
but uncommitted Gamaliel or the humanist Erasmus who 
deplored Luther’s contention for the truth? Would it have 
been better for Pentecostal believers to keep silence, rather 
than to precipitate strife and division by their advocacy of 
speaking in tongues as the immediate outward manifestation 
of the infilling with the Spirit? 

The Pentecostal Movement with its decidedly Arminian 
emphasis upon subjective experience needed to have its 
attention focused upon objective facts. ‘There was a need 
for the Pentecostal view of sanctification to become more 
Christ-centered, and apparently the only way we could be 
led to this goal was through the road of controversy. We 
realize that the conflict hindered the truth of sanctifica- 
tion and caused both parties to adopt extreme positions 
which only in recent years have begun to be modified. The 
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followers of Durham, while holding firmly to the “Fin- 
ished Work” view, now recognize the need of more of 
experiential sanctification wrought by the Spirit of God, 
the kind that gave depth and moral fiber to the early 
Pentecostal saints. On the other hand, the second definite 
work adherents are gradually relinquishing their emphasis 
upon eradication—a Holiness concept that must have been 
extremely difficult to exemplify—and turning to the origin- 
al Wesleyan idea of a “baptism of love,” stressing a re- 
ception of the Christ-nature rather than a removal of the 
carnal nature. All are agreed that while it is important 
for every Pentecostal believer to have a proper, balanced 
understanding of sanctification, it is far more important 
that we should be “wholly sanctified” by the God of peace. 


CHAPTER ]Q 


“FRAIL CHILDREN OF DUST™ 


THIs MAY COME as a shock to some who are inclined to 
idolize the past, but the truth must be told: all was not 
ideal in the “good old days.’’ We tend to glamorize the 
formative days of the Pentecostal Movement, to gloss over 
the objectionable features, and to dismiss as prejudice the 
criticisms that were leveled against it. We should be mature 
enough now to face the facts. To be objective, this history 
must consider the undesirable and often unmentioned traits 
that were only too apparent to those outside the Movement. 


l. ITS IMPERMANENT STATUS 


Every Pentecostal preacher was an evangelist, intent on 
carrying the message into new communities. He arrived in 
town, secured permission to erect his tent on an empty 
lot, and began to preach his tradition-defying message. ‘The 
tent was often a homemade affair,’ waterproofed by the 
laborious application of a parafin solution (a practice which 
the fire inspectors today would outlaw, since parafin is an 
inflammable substance). These frail tents must have been 
quite a sight: faded by the sun, gouged by storms, with 
picturesque patches rippling in the bredze. By no stretch 
of evangelistic imagination could the most audacious serv- 
ant of ihe Lord refer to his tent as a “‘canvas cathedral”! 


Nevertheless, tents were popular among early Pentecostal- 
ists, because they were the cheapest kind of housing, easy 


panes letter to’ -J. °K! Flower, dated) April’? 23)°°1956, ° Bert’ H.< Doss,’ a 
veteran Assemblies of God minister, tells of a tent campaign in Springfield, 
Missouri, in 1907: “Sister Brayfield and Sister Howitt... bought canvas, and 
we made the tent and started preaching.” 
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to put up (though not always easy to keep up!), and 
easy to take down. This last feature was important, for 
not very many weeks after his sudden, dramatic entrance 
into the community the evangelist ““would fold his tent like 
the Arabs, and as silently steal away.’ Why? One reason 
was that he had probably run out of sermons! Few Pente- 
costal preachers had enough sermons to last longer than a 
month of meetings. A more noble reason for his departure 
to “the regions beyond” was his firm belief that he was 
an evangelist, not a pastor. To get a forest fire going on 
a grand scale, all that one need do is to run from place 
to place, apply the torch, and get out of the way! Never 
look back, just keep going. 

This was a bit rugged for the saints the evangelist left 
behind him. Bewildered by his sudden departure, these 
new believers in the message were “as sheep having no 
shepherd.” It is sad to hear (in old periodicals) “the bleat- 
ing of the sheep” for a shepherd, the pleading for a pastor, 
someone who would settle down long enough to establish 
the little flock in God. ‘The people wandered from mission 
to mission, tent meeting to tent meeting, often victimized 
by “wolves in sheep’s clothing,’ and a prey to the “roar- 
ing lion who goeth about seeking whom he may devour.” 


Further complicating the situation was the abhorrence 
of any kind of church membership.* 


Many of them who received the great Baptism had come out of 
formal churches, where everything was reduced to a form—so that 
the very conversion to Christ consisted largely in having your 
name on the church book. 


Naturally, when they cut loose from the churches, they wanted 
to forego even having their names on the church book, for fear that 
it would have the effect of binding them into the cold formalism 
of their former churches. On account of this it is certain that scores 
of thousands of men and women who received the baptism in the 
Holy Ghost strayed away—and nobody could find them because 
nobody knew their addresses. It was a sad mistake, and the very 
leaders who had urged that names not be recorded soon saw what 
a mistake had been made—but the damage was done. Thousands 
of the stray sheep will never be found. They are lost.* 


7? F. L. Britton appealed to the disillusioned with the slogan: “No card to 
sign, no church to jine!”” Conn., op. cit., p. 97. 
* The Faithful Standard, November, 1922. 
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The “fly-by-night” appearance of the Movement con- 
tinued even after the tattered tents were exchanged for 
the slightly more permanent (but not more sightly) mis- 
sions. Pentecostal believers had no magnificent temples to 
which they could point with pride, and invite all to “see 
what manner of stones and what buildings are here!’’ For 
the most part, the favorite Pentecostal edifices were de- 
cidedly non-Gothic store buildings in the wrong section of 
town. ‘he meeting place was generally on the second or 
third story, because it had to be “the upper room.” 


During all the earlicr years it is doubtful if any church owned 
its place of mecting. There were several reasons for this. In the 
first place, everything was on a temporary, rather than a permanent, 
basis. Secondly, the people were looking for the soon coming of the 
Lord; it could be almost any time, therefore any building or buying 
was practically unthought of. Many people were financially unable 
to do much, and those who could were more interested in spreading 
the glorious gospel with all possible specd than in buying. or 
building mecting houscs.* 


2. ITS DOCTRINAL TANGENTS 


Winds of doctrine often tossed the converts to and fro, 
with the same disastrous results wrought by the stormy 
winds which swept down upon the tents, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason: neither the people nor the tents 
were too well anchored. One legalistic extreme of the early 
days was the prohibition against eating pork. This teaching, 
a carry-over from the teachings of John Alexander Dowie, 
hindered revival efforts, until a thorough study of the New 
‘Testament convinced the great majority that “God could 
bless under grace what He had cursed under law.” ° 


The question of marriage and divorce was also an un- 
fortunate cause of division in numerous congregations. Un- 
wise attempts were made to restore divorced persons to 
their former companions, despite subsequent marriages and 
_ other complications. The Pentecostal Mission on O’Farrell 
Street in San Francisco was torn asunder by this extreme 


* Hastie, History of the West Central District, Assemblies of God, p. 123. 

° Robert A. Brown, of New York City, was moderately opposed to the use 
of pork. One day he was asked by a would-be-eater of swine flesh: “Can a 
person who eats pork go to Heaven?” “Yes,” Brown retorted, “and the 
mor-r-re por-r-r-rk you cat, the faster-r-r you'll go ther-r-r-re!” 
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literalism.’ Ernest S. Williams, who had resigned as pastor 
of the mission to conduct revival meetings in Colorado, 
returned to his beloved congregation and sought to restore 
peace, but without much success. Harsh, unrealistic at- 
tempts, such as these, which ignored the human elements 
in the knotty problem of marriage and divorce, doomed 
the young Movement to much disputing and strife. 


An untaught ministry was largely responsible for these 
failures to rightly divide the Word and to exercise common 
sense. Most of the preachers were straight from the plow, 
hammer, saw, paint brush, trowel, wrench, pick, and shovel. 
They had need that one teach them. To meet this need, 
short-term Bible schools were inaugurated early in the his- 
tory of the outpouring. D. C. O. Opperman and his associates 
conducted eight schools: 


Houston, ‘Texas (December, 1908) ~ 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi (September, 1909) 
Joplin, Missouri (October, 1910) 
Anniston, Alabama (February, 1911) 

Des Moines, Iowa (October, 1911) 

Fort Worth, ‘Texas (February, 1912) 

Hot Springs, Arkansas (1913) 

Ottumwa, Iowa (October, 1914) 


These schools were operated on a “faith” basis, and 
usually lasted from four to six weeks. The studies were 
exceedingly simple, consisting chiefly of a verse-by-verse 
exposition of a “Pentecostal” passage of Scripture. Accord- 
ing to some who attended,” undue prominence was accorded 
the operation of the gifts of the Spirit. Evangelism in the 
community consumed at least one-half of the students’ time 
which, while excellent in itself and the ultimate purpose 
of all training, still did not leave much time to establish 
the prospective ministers in sound doctrine. 


3. ITS FANATICISM 
Pentecostalists find it somewhat difficult to understand 


® Personal Interview, June 10, 1959. 
fd 5 


M. Cadwalder and Mrs. A. F. Crouch, personal interviews. Also Hastie, 
operat, ps4. 
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the horrified exclamations that come from “‘outsiders look- 
ing in” on a Pentecostal meeting marked by physical demon- 
strations, simply because the Pentecostalists are on the in- 
side, and the physical demonstrations are the result of some- 
thing which is inside them. The warmth, the thrill, and the 
lift that come to the Spirit-filled believer in a meeting 
permeated with the presence of God is about as difficult 
to explain to the uninitiated, as it would be for a piece 
of steel, being drawn by a magnet, io describe its sensa- 
tions to a rock. Yet, it would not be honest for the Pente- 
costal believer to attribute everything that has ever hap- 
pened in such a meeting to the Spirit of God. It is at- 
tributable both to the divine and the human: the divine 
responsible for the inward feeling, the human for the out- 
ward manner in which the divinely-kindled feeling is ex- 
pressed. 


Is it not at this point that fanaticism has crept in? Al- 
though God may make such a mighty impact upon a be- 
liever that his normal reaction takes some form of bodily 
exercise—shouting, trembling, leaping, dancing, falling 
prostrate (all of these reactions occurred in Biblical ex- 
periences which were genuinely inspired of God) —the dan- 
ger occurs when the believer conceives the idea that all 
subsequent responses to the blessing of the Lord must fol- 
low the exact pattern of the initial reaction, whereas the 
God of variety does not always desire the identical re- 
action. Fanaticism is continuing to move after the Spirit 
has stopped. Here is one explanation for the physical demon- 
strations which are not the normal way of responding to 
the divine blessing, which are so physical that little of the 
spiritual can be sensed in them by Pentecostalists them- 
selves and none at all by non-Pentecostalists or anti-Pente- 
costalists. 

Fast singing of gospel songs with a strong, rhythmic 
beat has added to the emphasis upon the physical and 
emotional rather than the spiritual. No one can deny that 
there has been more “Rock” than Bach in some Pentecostal 
singing! We shall look at the other side of the coin in a 
few moments, but here we are seeking to project ourselves 
into the minds of those outside the Movement. The swingy, 
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boisterous Pentecostal ‘‘songfests’’ have proved quite shock- 
ing to staid churchgoers accustomed to slow, majestic hymns. 


Spiritual gifts were also subjected to abuse in the early 
days. One might speak under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit in another language in a meeting, with an interpre- 
tation being given that brought edification to all. “Iwo or 
at the most three” such utterances and interpretations con- 
stitute the scriptural restriction for any single service, but 
because God had blessed them in the two or three, some 
proceeded to go to the wild extreme of a dozen or more 
in one meeting. Such an unrestrained operation of these 
gifts which had been deposited in the human spirit flowed 
only from the human spirit, and not from the Holy Spirit 
who had wisely given the restriction. 


Mistakes were also made when an attempt was made to 
connect the language spoken by the believer with a call 
to that field. For example, some whose “tongue” was posi- 
tively identified as Chinese were told that they were being 
called to China. They went out, fully expecting to preach 
to the Chinese in their own Mandarin or Cantonese, only 
to be bitterly disappointed. A little Bible study would have 
straightened them out, for “tongues” were not given for 
the purpose of preaching or teaching. Language study was 
not to be by-passed. In exceptional instances, a message 
might be conveyed directly through a tongue, but this was 
not to be regarded as a permanent phenomenon. 


Prophecy was similarly abused. Some early Pentecostal- 
ists, prophesying out of their own spirit, sent poor, un- 
equipped souls out to the mission field, with disastrous 
consequences. Even worse was the gullibility accorded the 
prophecies that led to the marriage of two ill-suited per- 
sons. How disillusioning to spend “‘seven years with the 


wrong woman (or man) ’’—only to discover that the sup- 
posedly divine directive was spurious! 


4. ITS IMMORAL PERSONS 


One of the most damaging blows to the Pentecostal tes- 
timony was the tragic moral lapse of a minister or a layman. 
In the early days, there were renegades, like Hophni and 
Phinehas, who used the ministry only as a means to ac- 
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complish their greedy and lustful desires. There was little 
communication among the scattered congregations, and no 
practical way to halt these “sons of Belial” from preying 
upon unsuspecting, proudly independent missions. And some 
divinely called men were also guilty of grave misconduct. 
Some preachers who were but a step removed from prof- 
ligacy took that step backward. A few prominent men, after 
meriting the respect of all for their godly, capable leader- 
ship, failed to walk worthy of their high calling. 


Such failures became fairly well publicized, for, in ad- 
dition to common gossip which spreads dark tidings with 
the speed of light, the Pentecostal Movement itself has had 
a disconcerting practice of “‘washing its dirty linen” before 
a critical world, of performing its disciplinary surgery be- 
fore a cloud of witnesses. Perhaps an explanation is there- 
fore due for the decision which the author has made con- 
cerning the following problem: Should the names of those 
who have thus failed be deleted from this history, or if 
mentioned, should reference also be made to their failure? 
To eliminate them from the history would mean an in- 
complete history, and yet, a history that included them, 
but excluded their transgressions, would appear to be a 
“whitewash.” 


Why not tell all, just like the Bible? 


I. We do not have the infallible judgment of the sacred 
writers. 


2. We do not possess all the facts. In some cases, no 
actual proof of transgression was submitted; and in such 
instances, it would be presumptuous, after all these years, 
to pronounce judgment. 


3. If this were the biography of each of these individuals, 
a statement would have to be made about the offense, or 
at least, the charge; but this is not the history of an in- 
dividual; it is the history of the Assemblies of God. 

4. Some of the offenders made a courageous comeback, 
and by their impeccable conduct regained the respect of 
the entire Movement. 


5. Relatives are the only ones left, in many instances, 
to bear the stigma and shame. 
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6. Why should we add to the punishment that has al- 
ready been meted out to those who have sown to the flesh? 
Have you ever seen a preacher who has made shipwreck? 
There is no sadder sight under God’s heaven. He has lost 
his fellowship with God and has forfeited his priceless 
privilege to be a colleague of Christ. He is a grief to his 
family, his friends, and his church. Look at his eyes: the 
light has gone out! If anyone needs prayer, it is “a casta- 
way.” Consequently, this volume is not to be an exposé 
of the conduct of certain individuals. 

But while the prurient curiosity of some will not be 
satisfied, it would be a mistake for anyone to think that 
the entire lives of all who appear in this book are fully 
endorsed by the Assemblies of God. The only inference 
that should be drawn is that at the time they appear herein, 
they were godly, consecrated, and anointed servants of God. 
What a shame that some (proportionately, only a few, 
thank God!) allowed sin in their lives to cause blasphemy 
among the heathen and the rejection of Pentecost by ear- 
nest inquirers! 

5, ITS SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 

The Pentecostal Movement, despite its shortcomings, felt 
that it had justification for its claim to be “the chosen 
people” of the twentieth century. There was an exclusive- 
ness in the Pentecostal belief about the Spirit and the 
Bride which aroused resentment among other Christian 
groups. No distinction was made between being indwelt 
by the Holy Spirit (at conversion) and being infilled with 
the Holy Spirit (according to Acts 2:4). This failure to 
distinguish between things that are different denied the 
Spirit, in any measure, to all but Pentecostalists—a Biblical 
and experiential falsehood. ‘To add insult to injury, a dis- 
tinction that should not have been made was the differentia- 
tion made between the Church and the Bride. All believers 
were considered to be members of the Church, although none 
but Spirit-filled (Pentecostal) overcomers were going to 
make the Bride. The other believers would be around at 
the Marriage Supper to serve the Bride! This unblushing 
“pride of grace’ did not exactly endear Pentecostalists to 
their fellow Christians. 


ea a. - 
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6. ITS PROSELYTING TACTICS 


“Proselyters’”” is an ugly word, but one oft applied to 
the “Tongues People.” We might as well face it: we have 
proselyted. ‘The Pentecostal Movement has taken its toll 
from almost every branch of Christendom. This, of course, 
is considered a crime by all who are inclined to view the 
status quo as sacred, who think of all church members as 
members of the Church, who believe that the interdenomi- 
national niceties are always reflections of the Spirit of 
Christ. Naturally, these supremely ethical souls do not men- 
tion that their own group received its start by the same 
“criminal” proselyting tactics. Pentecostal adherents, how- 
ever, have been judged “guilty of proselyting in the first 
degree,” some critics maintaining that the prodigious growth 
of the Movement is due almost entirely to its skill in 
proselyting. Later in this chapter we shall submit the 
Pentecostal answer to this charge, but our purpose here is 
to understand a chief cause for the antagonism of other 
groups, especially those closest to us in doctrine and _ prac- 
tice, toward the new Movement. 


* * * 


Proselyting, egotism, immorality, fanaticism, legalism, im- 
permanence—these elements of the seamier side of Pente- 
cost reveal that opponents had enough material to fashion 
a formidable and colorful scarecrow. Leading Fundamental- 
ists were convinced that the facts warranted their employ- 
ment of choice epithets to describe Pentecostalism: ‘‘Em- 
phatically not of God”; “anti-Christian”; “sensual and devil- 
ish”; “‘the last vomit of Satan.” Religious authorities of 
every brand of Protestantism voted Pentecost as “‘the move- 
ment most likely not to succeed.” 


Why were the experts so wrong? That they were guilty 
of a monumental inaccuracy is manifest by the fact that 
Pentecostalism is now being voted as “the movement most 
likely to succeed.” Can it be that the critics, in their con- 
centration upon Pentecostal defects, overlooked Pentecostal 
virtues that have given the Movement favor here in America 
and around the world? Perhaps we should glance at the 
credit side of the Pentecostal ledger. 
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Success for an individual or a movement requires three 
basic ingredients: 


1. Affinity: the people must feel that the individual or 
movement “belongs,” that there are innate elements with 
which people can identify, which make it possible for out- 
siders to establish a rapport with the individual or move- 
ment. 


2. Significance: a unique contribution must be made, if 
existence as a separate entity is to be justified. 


3. Security: a reasonable amount of material security, but 
more important, a definite system of beliefs, practices, and 
discipline that insures soundness and permanence. 


If the critics had bothered to look below the surface, 
they might have discovered that the Pentecostal Movement, 
from its inception, possessed the first two ingredients of 
success, and, ultimately, was to achieve.the third. Note 
first the sense in which the new Movement “belonged.” 


Irs AFFINITY 


l. ITS ““HUMAN’’ MEMBERSHIP 


Pentecostal people were so “‘different” in their conduct 
and worship that it would have been strange if the on- 
lookers had not regarded them as odd visitors from another 
planet. After all, people who “spoke in tongues, and did 
a lot of other crazy things” were a collection of peculiar 
creatures, whose antics sent shivers up and down your spine! 
One can imagine the surprise when it was discovered that 
Pentecostalists, though “not of this world,” were not from 
“out of this world.” 


S. Clyde Bailey, an Assemblies of God pioneer, gives 
an account of the coming of the Pentecostal message into 
Southern Illinois which illustrates the surprise generally 
felt when a Pentecostal person was perceived to be “human.” 
Arthur Bell, pastor of the Baptist Church in Akin, received 
the infilling of the Spirit in the spring of 1908 in a Bloom- 
field tent meeting conducted by Mother Barnes and her 
son-in-law, B. F. Lawrence (both of St. Louis) and by a 
Sister Humphrey, of Creal Springs, Illinois. Bailey received 
the experience in August, 1908, and a year later joined 
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his pastor, Arthur Bell, and Lawrence in a tent meeting 
near the small town of Frisco: 


My first schoolteacher, Henry Whittington, of near Benton, II1., 
attended, and while walking around the tent, he heard me speaking 
in tongues. He asked who that boy was, and was told that I was 
a stranger that Brother Bell had brought up from a mining city, 
to try to make people believe they were speaking in tongues by 
the Spirit, The teacher had a loaded buggy whip, and he was 
ready to come in and take me out and whip me, but he made 
another inquiry and discovered that I was Clyde Bailey. ‘““Why,” 
he said, “that isn’t a foreigner. He was a student in my school 
when he was a child.” He came to me and asked all about my 
experience. After I had explained to him the best I could, he began 
to seek the Lord, was saved and filled with the Spirit, and became 
a Pentecostal preacher, performing the wedding ceremony for me and 
my wife. Years later, I held a revival in his home.* 

Mistakes were made, because humanity was involved. 
When one considers that this was all new to practically 
everyone, that there was little in church history to guide 
the Pentecostals, one wonders that there were not more 
blunders. At least, the mistakes made it apparent that God 
had poured out His Spirit upon flesh, and not upon ethereal 
beings. Even this redounded to the glory of God. The very 
inadequacy, the lack of wisdom, the slowness to compre- 
hend, the unenviable ability to get out of the Spirit, re- 
vealed that the excellency of the power was not in the 
earthen vessel, but in God. When God moved, everybody 
knew that it was God! It had to be God! 


2. ITS INDIGENOUS NATURE 


‘The Pentecostal phenomenon of tongues confounded and, 
doubtless, delighted the “devout men out of every nation 
under heaven,” because “every man heard them speak in 
his own language.” * This symbol of the universal adapa- 
bility of the Pentecostal message and experience has also 
confounded and delighted twentieth-century counterparts 
of the pilgrims at the first Christian Pentecost. J. Roswell 
Flower and his sister-in-law, Zella H. Reynolds, sent the 
following report from Indianapolis early in 1910: 


A few months ago a young Japanese, Yoshio ‘Tanimoto, came into 


® Pioneer Marvels of Faith (Morristown, Tenn., 1953), pp. 4, 5. 
MiAets 2-56: 
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the assembly. He is the son of a wealthy wine merchant in 
Hiroshima, Japan, and had been sent by his father to this country 
to acquire a business education. He had not been here long before 
he was convicted of his sin and converted. He determined to become 
a missionary and carry the gospel to his own people in Japan. This 
resulted in the withdrawal of his father’s financial support. Nothing 
daunted, the young brother pressed on to know Chiist. 


Some months ago, while kneeling at the altar of our mission, 
waiting on the Lord to know whether or not this Pentecostal 
baptism was scriptural and for him, he heard a brother at his side 
pray in the Japanese language. It was so convincing to him, for the 
brother knew nothing of the language; and Yoshio felt the Lord 
so fully behind the prayer, that he began to seek for himself. In a few 
weeks, after tarrying before the Lord nearly all night, he was baptized, 
speaking in other tongues and praising God. Being like most of his 
race—reticent and undemonstrative, his testimony has had great 
weight. When it was announced that he would give his experience 
one Sunday night, the large hall (seating between 600 and 700) 
was crowded to hear him, and we had a very stirring missionary 
service.*° - 


Not long afterward, Yoshio Tanimoto returned to his 
homeland, the “Flowery Kingdom,” to witness to his loved 
ones in ill-fated Hiroshima of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
all men. 


The Pentecostal Movement, like the Bible, is at home 
among the people of all: languages, lands, and climes. ‘There 
is an indigenous quality about it that makes it the envy 
of all other missionary societies. Its primitive simplicity, 
its almost total disregard of liturgical trappings, and _ its 
emphasis upon congregational participation have won uni- 
versal acceptance. Although originating in America the Re- 
vival is not regarded as American or “the white man’s 
religion,” but as coming from Heaven, and this concept 
in the minds of nationals around the world enables it to 
transcend the barriers of geography and language. 


3. ITS DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


The poor, downtrodden, under-privileged “‘class,”” because 
of its proximity to the mission, was the first to be reached 


by Pentecost. Some more fortunate citizens referred to this» 


class as “‘the riffraff, the rabble, the scum of society.’”’ But 
such snobbishness was not according to the ‘““American way 


10 Latter Rain Evangel, May, 1910. 
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of life,” which is essentially democratic. The true spirit of 
America is embodied in the invitation that the Statue of 
Liberty extends to all nations: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free; 
The wretched refusé of your teeming shores; 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Americans admire royalty abroad, but resent the word 
“commoner” being applied to any man, anywhere. Here, 
the government is “of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” and not of, by, and for the elite whose “divine 
right” it is to rule. This republic is “dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” a dedication 
which accounts for its great appeal to the world today. Even 
Communism, the other great force in the world, holds forth 
theoretical promises to “‘the masses,’ and it is this indoc- 
trinaire which calls forth the dedication of millions. But 
true democracy is not limited to Americanism, it has deeper 
roots; in fact, from these roots, the Word of God, has 
grown America and all other democratic nations. 


And did not James declare, ‘““My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with 
respect of persons’; and did not Peter declare: “God hath 
showed me that I should not call any man common’? 


One democratic feature within the Pentecostal Move- 
ment that was particularly appealing was the absence of 
a “clergy caste.” It was a revolt against “‘professionalism”’ 
in the ministry that led America to speak through the lips 
of Patrick Henry against the colonial parsons who were 
being paid off in the “filthy weed,” to satisfy their greed 
for “filthy lucre.” It was not that many opposed support 
for the ministers which would free their hands for the 
work of the Kingdom, but the fact that most of these 
delicate clergymen would not think of dirtying their hands 
with any kind of manual labor. The Pentecostal preacher 
was admired by the average man for his work’s sake, i.e., 
his physical work. He labored alongside his lay brothers, 
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hammering and sawing, erecting tents, patching, toiling, 
and sweating. The “sidewalk superintendents” might not 
have understood his Pentecostal theology, but they could 
see that this preacher was not afraid of work. He was a 
‘regular fellow’? who did not seek to ingratiate himself 
with the laymen by smoking, drinking, swearing, or telling 
shady stories, just to show he was not so different after 
all; but won the respect of all through exhibiting his be- 
lief that all were on an equal footing before God. 


Even the crude houses of worship of early Pentecostalism 
were not wholly a hability, for, crude as they were, they 
appealed to the perennial love in Americans for the prim1- 
tive. We must remember that the America of that day was 
not too far removed from the days of log cabins, covered 
wagons, log churches and circuit riders. Consequently, the 
Pentecostal tents, brush arbors, and missions simply meant 
that more pioneers were on the march in the good old 
American tradition. The more spiritual femembered that 
the first- ‘century Christians could not glory in ornamental 
structures, in fact, would not if they could, for they knew 
that “God...dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 


The world awakened slowly to the fact that the presence 
of the poor in the Pentecostal Movement was an evidence 
that Christ Himself was also present. A mark of His Mes- 
siahship, a proof to John that he need not look for another, 
was, “the poor have the gospel preached to them.” The 
common people are not “‘the masses,’ not mere statistics 
or pawns, but souls who are as important as the most 
wealthy, cultured nobles. Thus, while Pentecost was spurned 
at the outset because its calling was not replete with the 
wise after the flesh, the mighty, and the noble, this very fea- 
ture afterward became one of its strongest attractions 
to a world in which the underprivileged are the majority, 
not the minority group. 


4. ITS MORAL INTEGRITY 


This was the most vital quality, for without moral in- 
tegrity, all other qualities were meaningless. Pentecost came 
preaching such a high standard of living that it was only 
natural that the spotlight of derision sHietutd be focused 
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upon the exponents whose lives were not exemplary. But 
to ascribe “guilt by association” to all Pentecostalists be- 
cause of the guilty few was fallible logic. Do we judge the 
sea by the debris that we find on the beach? It would be 
folly to declare that all the dead things on the shore prove 
that the sea contains only dead things, for we know that the 
sea purifies itself by casting out the debris. What is dead 
is cast Out, what is alive stays in. 


Pentecostalists, while far from perfect, have demonstrated 
that, by the grace of God, they can be counted among those 
who “live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world.” Around the world they are recognized as honest, 
respectable people, worthy citizens, who are an influence 
_for good throughout society. It is a matter of rejoicing to 
know that the overwhelming majority of Pentecostalists 
practice what they preach, that Pentecostalism is not only 
a big movement but also a good movement. 


5. ITS SACRIFICIAL SPIRIT 


Privation is a feeble word to describe the almost un- 
believable sacrifices made by pioneer Pentecostal preachers 
and their families. Their only means of support was an 
offering box placed at the rear of the tent or mission. No 
offerings were taken during the service, and nothing was 
said publicly about the needs of the evangelistic party. Such 
idealism might have succeeded if there had been proper 
instruction from the Word concerning the grace of giving, 
and if the people of God had always obeyed the prompt- 
ings of the Lord. The néeds were supplied miraculously 
at times, but there were also dreadful times of suffering 
for these worthy followers of Paul, who experienced “weari- 
ness and painfulness . . . hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold 
and nakedness.” 

When the “break” came in the meetings, food, clothes, 
and money rolled into the workers from the grateful con- 
verts. Unaccustomed as they were to the luxury of ne- - 
cessities, the evangelistic party did not stay around very 
long to reap the fruit of their labor, for they “must preach 
to other cities also.” We may not agree with their too- 
frequent moves, but at least their “journeyings often” were 
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not due to mercenary motives. The sacrificial spirit of these 
Pentecostal preachers had an effect upon the community, 
for all knew that, whatever else Pentecost might be, it 
was not a ‘““money-making racket.’ 


6. ITS INTENSE CONVICTION 


A man must believe in a cause to suffer for it. Through 
his suffering, the cause becomes a part of the man, and 
the man becomes a part of the cause. Willingness to suffer 
for the cause is what “separates the men from the boys.” 
The man who has “gone through the mill” for his faith 
loves his faith with an intensity that is never felt by the man 
who has never had to pay a price for it. The early Pentecostal 
ministers and laymen believed fiercely in the Pentecostal 
message. They had invested far too much in it to sell it 
cheaply. It was this flaming conviction which attracted peo- 
ple, for there is one thing that is vital to a new message: 
the trumpet must not give an uncertain sound. They were 
convincing, because they were convinced; there was not 
the slightest doubt in their minds. 


The man who has suffered for his faith has a poise, 
an assurance, and a determination that are missing in other 
men. He has suffered before, so why should he fear to 
suffer more? There is a fearlessness about him which scorns 
attempts to intimidate him. After all, what does he have 
to fear? No one can take from him what he has already 
given up—salary, comfort, reputation, earthly ambition. 
His family is on the altar, and as dearly as he loves them, 
he loves the will of God supremely. He will not be moved 
from the will of God by threats or enticements. He is a 
man who has the “‘courage of his convictions.” Suffering 
with Christ also means reigning with Him now—having 
authority over the hearts of men. This was the heritage 
of the Pentecostal pioneer. 


7. ITS ORTHODOX FAITH 


Investigators of Pentecostalism are always astonished that 
such a “radical’’ movement is so orthodox in its tenets of 
faith. When the ‘Five Fundamentals’? was published in 
1910, marking the formal beginning of ‘““Fundamentalism,” - 
the Pentecostal believers had no reservations whatsoever 
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about accepting the label, ‘““Fundamentalists.” The inerrancy 
of the Scriptures, the virgin birth, the substitutionary 
atonement, the physical resurrection, and the imminent, 
physical return of the Lord Jesus Christ were already funda- 
mental doctrines in the Movement. Even in the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, Pentecostalists are in complete agree- 
ment with conservative pneumatology up to the baptism in 
the Holy Spirit. Attention was focused in the early days 
upon the points of difference, but it gradually dawned on 
the inquirers that it would not be necessary for them, 
after all, to give up the cherished, historical beliefs of the 
Church in order to accept Pentecost with its unorthodox 
orthodoxy. 


8. ITS INTELLIGIBLE PRESENTATION 


Attendants of Pentecostal meetings liked not only the 
message, but also the manner in which it was presented. 
The preachers, with few exceptions, were not polished 
speakers. They had begun with bad habits of their own, 
and had picked up still worse habits from their brethren: 
whangdoodling, straining their vocal cords (and their lis- 
teners’ ears) with loud, sustained roaring, butchering the 
American version of “the King’s English,” punctuating the 
homiletical masterpiece with too many “Hallelujahs, Praise 
the Lords, Glory to Gods, Amens,” sometimes, we fear, 
to compensate for the lack of thought and theology. Never- 
theless, what they said made sense; it was intelligible, if 
not too intellectual. They spoke extemporaneously, of course 
—none of “those old canned sermons’ for them! ‘They 
could make “contact” with the audience, because they spoke 
the language of the people, and talked about things that 
were of real interest to their hearers. Their sincerity and 
warmth disarmed even the highbrows who were horrified 
by their obvious lack of sermonic mastery. As Robert Brown- 
ing in his poem ‘Christmas Eve’’ put it: 


For the preacher’s merit or demerit, 

It were to be wished the flaws were fewer 

In the earthen vessel, holding treasure 

Which lies as safe in a golden ewer, 

But the main thing is, does it hold good measure? 
Heaven soon sets right all other matters! 
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9, ITS GENUINE COMPASSION 


Four incidents out of the Pentecostal archives demon- 
strate the true concern which preachers and laymen felt 
for the souls of men. It was this kind of nonsynthetic 
sympathy which turned the suspicion of onlookers into trust, 
and antipathy into allegiance. 


J. W. Welch was a man who, before his conversion, 
would have denied shelter to his own brother, if he had 
been a drunkard, but nine years of rescue mission work 
had taken the bitterness and repulsion out of his heart. 
One night on the way home from a meeting, Welch and 
his wife were walking through a dangerous part of the 
city. Seeing a man staggering under the influence of liquor, 
he felt definitely impressed to run after him. Hurriedly 
calling good-bye to his startled wife, Welch caught up with 
his quarry and took him to a rooming house, where he 
spent the night sobering him up and explaining the way 
of salvation. On the following Sunday, the man kept his 
promise to attend the service. Springing to his feet at 
the close of the sermon, he cried, “I believe that even I 
can be saved!’ He ran to the altar where he fell in a 
heap. His faith was vindicated, for, when he arose, the 
God of all grace had wondrously saved him. 


What matter that I couldn’t explain the feeling that gripped me 
for that soul? No matter at all. Love doesn’t hesitate to give itself, 
regardless of reason. What matter that I forgot my wife? There was 
a God in heaven to take care of her! ...‘That poor fellow, a college 
graduate whom drink had ruined, was on his way to commit suicide 
in the Erie Canal. If the love of Christ had not constrained me, 
he would have gone to hell...I want to whisper a little secret 
to you. That man was a first cousin of Dwight L. Moody.” 

A Pentecostal family in Texas was rather frightened late 
one evening to see a shadowy figure creep up to the front 
gate, sink down to the ground, and after about fifteen 
minutes melt away into the darkness. Soon, reports of a 
similar nature came from other families in the church. 
No harm was done, nothing stolen, but the nocturnal visits 
were mystifying, nonetheless. Who was this stranger? What 


*1 Taken from sermon preached in the Stone Church, Chicago, January 28, 1917, 
reported in the Latter Rain Evangel, February, 1917. 
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was his purpose in these midnight calls? Months were to 
roll by before the people were to discover the identity of 
the man. One night, a brother was close enough so that, 
even in the darkness, he could see the bearded face of 
the visitor. He stood transfixed in his place of hiding. This 
man was no stranger—he was the beloved pastor of the 
congregation, Arch P. Collins! | 


Burdened for his flock, the good undershepherd had felt 
that he might get a little nearer to their problems if he 
could go quietly to their homes and pray for each member 
of the family sleeping within. He never intended that these 
solitary visits should be discovered. Arch P. Collins was 
a man who radiated the love of Christ, desiring only that 
He should be seen. He was no “‘grandstander” who would 
inaugurate such a practice, and then piously remark from 
the pulpit, “While I was praying at the gate of the ........ 
family ...”’ His people knew his meek, retiring disposition, 
and tears flowed down their cheeks as they whispered the 
news to each other. Surely that ‘“‘gate-praying’”’ pastor must 
have had a welcome from the Great Shepherd of the sheep 
when he arrived at the gates of Heaven! *” 


John Blackburn, a former Methodist minister, was one 
of the first to receive the Spirit’s fullness in London, Ken- 
tucky. He became a powerful witness of the full gospel 
in the eastern counties of Kentucky. About 1910 a feud 
developed in one of the churches under his care. Brother 
Blackburn walked from house to house, seeking to reconcile 
the sharply divided congregation. Mile after mile, through 
the forests and creeks, and over the rocky, thorny paths 
he plodded. Blisters swelled on his feet and burst. Every 
step became torture. When he stumbled into one of the 
dissidents’ homes, unable to walk another yard, the shocked 
family stared in dismay at his bleeding feet. What an elo- 
quent testimony to these warring members that “Christ 
‘also loved the church, and gave himself for it!” ” 


In 1909 a young ‘‘woman of the streets,” terribly af- 
flicted with venereal disease, came into the Pentecostal 


** From an article by one of his sheep, a schoolteacher, Roxie Alford, in 
the Pentecostal Evangel, July 9, 1921. 


*8 Elder Garrett White, quoted by Richard Crayne, op. cit., p. 29. 
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mission in a Western Canadian city. At the invitation she 
went forward, and almost immediately fell to the floor 
in some sort of trance. As the hours passed, those in charge 
grew disturbed. They were not at all sure that this de- 
graded woman was under the power of God, and yet they 
were reluctant to call the police. Finally, several women 
were delegated to carry her into a side room of the mis- 
sion, where she lay for three days and three nights. At the 
end of that time, she burst forth speaking in other tongues! 
The God of mercy had saved her, filled her with the 
Spirit, and to crown it all, had completely healed her of 
the loathsome social disease. 


A bachelor farmer became quite interested in this new 
member of the congregation, so interested that he proposed 
marriage. Overwhelmed that such an offer should come 
to her after her sinful past, she acknowledged her love 
for her suitor and accepted. However, the- course of true 
love was not to run smoothly, for his parents voiced stren- 
uous objections to the match. They were Christians, but 
justly proud that not a shadow of disgrace had ever touched 
the family’s name, and now were determined to halt this 
preposterous marriage of their son with a woman with such 
a notorious past. A church trial was demanded, and the 
details of her immoral life were unveiled to the strained, 
tense group, as sufficient grounds for cancelling the wed- 
ding. At long last, the groom-to-be was given a chance to 
speak for himself. Rising to his feet, he spoke calmly but 
with deep feeling: 


“IT want you to know that J am not on trial here, nor 
is this young lady whom I have chosen to be my bride. 
What really ts on trial is the blood of Jesus Christ! If 
His blood has not cleansed this girl from her sin, if that 
blood does not cover her past, then no one else here has 
any assurance that he is saved. I believe that, before God, 
she is whiter than snow. The healing which made her every 
whit whole outwardly is only a sign that she is a ‘new 
creature’ inside. No matter what you decide, I believe 
that ‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin!’”’ 


Dr. Lilian Yeomans was one of the jurors that night 
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more than fifty years ago. She was supposed to be neutral 
and quiet, but she was so stirred by the young farmer’s 
impassioned plea that she shouted out: “Preach it, son, 
I’m with you!” And the rest of the congregation were 
“with him,” too. Even his parents relented, and this modern 
Magdalene who was taken into their hearts proved by her 
transformed life that she was “a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.” ** 


10. ITS REVIVAL SPIRIT 


Pentecostal believers pointed to the spirit of revival with- 
in their ranks as perhaps their most intimate link with the 
true Church. No claim could be made for an “apostolic 
succession’’—an attempt to show an unbroken line of visible 
organized congregations holding the same distinctive doc- 
trines and practices from the present era back to the apos- 
tles. Such “papal audacity” has been left to other groups 
with a “magnificent obsession’ for tracing their family 
trees. Mere organizational continuity does not constitute 
true “apostolic succession.” Jesus said to the Jews: “I know 
that ye are Abraham’s seed,” but He added, with obvious 
reference to the spiritual: “If ye were Abraham’s children, 
ye would do the works of Abraham.” * 


The Pentecostal Movement cannot boast of centuries of 
existence as the Pentecostal Movement, but it purports to 
discover a “spiritual lineage” which links it with spiritual 
believers throughout the centuries. It asserts a “revivalistic 
succession”” which is far more valid than historical succes- 
sion in determining the true heirs of such giants of revival 
as the Wesleys, Whitefield, Fox, Edwards, Asbury, and 
Finney. The historical children of the prophets may not 
have recognized the Pentecostal likeness to the revivals of 
the prophets’ day, but the prophets themselves, Pentecostal- 
ists allege, would feel more at home in the revival at- 
mosphere of Pentecostal meetings than in the colder and 
more formal servites of the denominations which bear their 
names. 

Pentecostal preachers, worthy of the name, whether pas- 

“Told by Dr. Yeomans to Stanley H. Frodsham, who related it to the 


author in a personal interview. 


** John 8:37, 39. 
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tors, evangelists, teachers, or administrators, were revivalists. 
In their speaking, they epitomized the quality which that 
great Salvation Army leader, Catherine Booth, demanded 
of the Christian minister: 


The consuming desire to get the truth home to the heart, not to 
deliver it. I wish the word had never been coined in connection with 
Christian work. Deliver it, indeed—that is not in the Bible. No, 
no; not deliver it; but drive it home—send it in—make it felt. 
That is your work; not merely to say it—not quietly and genteely 
to put it before the people. Here is just the difference between a 
self-consuming, soul-burdened, Holy Ghost, successful ministry, and 
a careless, happy-go-lucky, easy sort of thing, that just rolls it out 
like a lesson, and goes home, holding itself in no way responsible 
for the consequences. Here is all the difference, either in public or 
individual labour.*® 


Like the Welsh Revival and, for that matter, all genuine 
awakenings through Church history, the Pentecostal Move- 
ment, from its beginning, was a singing revival. One little 
boy, directing a stranger to the Pentecosta] church in the 
community, informed him: “When you get about a mile 
away from the church, you'll hear ’em singin’!” And this 
very singing which was so repulsive to a few was a draw- 
ing card to multitudes. It was bright, lively singing with 
a lilt that corresponded to the experience of the singers. 
It was a testimony in music. Subjective? Yes, but so are 
many of the Psalms. ‘““The children of the Lord have the 
right to shout and sing!” 


Intermingled with the animated singing, the rhythmic 
beat of the guitars, the tamborines and drums, the blare 
of the ‘“‘slides’’ and cornets, and the insistent whine of the 
““fiddles,”” were also hymns of worship and praise sung by 
these strange, contradictory Pentecostalists. This was some- 
thing that most critics missed. ‘They were not present when 
the whole congregation was melted to tears by a worship- 
ful chorus, when there was no boisterous accompaniment, 
only voices lifted in soft, adoring cadence to the Saviour.” 

Revival zeal also was demonstrated in the vigor with 
which the Pentecostalists ‘‘pitched in” to erect a brush arbor 


Gor aie by T. B. Barratt, in When the Fire Fell, (London: Elim Publishing 
0.). 

37In the tremendous revival in Newark, New Jersey, in 1932, under the 
ministry of Evangelist Hattie Hammond, the “theme song’ during the many 
weeks of supernatural moving of the Spirit was ‘Holy, Holy, Holy”! 
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or tent, the way that brooms flew and paint brushes cov- 
ered a multitude of faults in the old buildings. Permission 
to open abandoned churches was eagerly sought; in fact, 
any “‘hand-me-down”’ structure was acceptable to this young- 
est member of the Church family. Schoolhouses were the 
scene of many initial Pentecostal efforts, and lessons were 
doubtless learned therein by many who were now too old 
to attend school and too big to fit into the small desks! 
Just as Wesley and Whitefield made use of the fields, and 
Finney of “new methods,” so the Pentecostalists utilized 
every possible kind of housing in which to propagate the 
revival. 


11. ITS MISSIONARY VISION 


The baptism in the Holy Spirit answered for Pente- 
costalists the question: “Who is my neighbor?’ It was not 
only the man next door, but also the man halfway around 
the world. This was another vindication of the scriptural- 
ness of the experience. That which Jesus predicted would 
happen came to pass: “Ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” * 

Scattered to the ends of the earth by the divine explosion 
within their hearts, missionaries went forth with great pur- 
pose and little knowledge of what was involved in such 
a ministry. Some, of course, had previous experience as 
missionaries under denominational boards, and so were well 
trained. The majority, however, went forth, like Abram, 
not knowing exactly where they went, how to get there, or 
what to do when they arrived. But with all their inexperi- 
ence, they had a devotion and fire which enabled them to 
spark one of the greatest evangelistic crusades in the history 
of missions. This global outreach silenced the gainsayers 
who accused Pentecostalists of a selfish introvertiveness, 
and gladdened the hearts of all who desired the “gospel 
of the kingdom to be preached unto all nations.” 


Its SIGNIFICANCE 
What unique contribution did Pentecostalism make to 


** Acts 1:8. 
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the Church and to the world? Unless this new Movement 
met a need that was not being met by any other group, 
there was no point to its existence as a separate entity. 


]. SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCE 


The baptism in the Holy Ghost, with its immediate, 
outward manifestation of speaking with other tongues, is 
the basis of the entire Pentecostal contribution. It is the 
truth which made the Movement. Restoring this experi- 
ence to “as many as the Lord our God shall call” was the 
purpose for which God raised up this twentieth-century 
band of believers. It was “the present truth’”—the truth that 
needed a decided re-emphasis; and God gave not only the 
experience but also an unction upon those who proclaimed 
its truth to all Christians. 


Some interpreted this emphasis upon the experience as 
an exclusive emphasis. “It absorbed their interest and de- 
termined the whole character of their meetings. Not to 
win men to Christ, but to lead believers into ‘their Bap- 
tism,’ became the ruling passion of their lives.” ** This is 
only a half-truth. ““To lead believers into ‘their Baptism’ ” 
was “‘the ruling passion of their lives,” just as it was “the 
ruling passion” of Peter and John who, when they “heard 
that Samaria had received the word of God,’ came down 
and “‘prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost.” * But to infer from the zeal of the apostles to see 
the Samaritans filled with the Spirit that they had no 
“ruling passion...to win men to Christ’”’ is as mistaken 
as the above statement concerning early Pentecostalists. ‘The 
Pentecostal Movement must have had a slight interest in 
winning men to Christ in order to become the largest 
thoroughly evangelical body in the world today. 


Perhaps this would be a good place to reply to the oft- 
made accusation that Pentecostal growth is due, primarily, 
to “stealing the sheep” from other pastures. First, as far 
as God is concerned, there are only two classes of people 
—the saved and the lost. Do you really believe that He 
would be offended, if a lost soul were led to salvation 


19 A. W. Tozer, op. cit., p. 132. 
9 Acts 8:14 15. 
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and induced to leave a congregation pastored by an unre- 
generated man, where no saving Gospel is ever preached? 
Interdenominational niceties that are observed at the cost 
of the eternal damnation of souls do not reflect the spirit 
of Golgotha. Any follower of Christ who esteems “‘accepta- 
bility” above the souls of men, who dreads the epithet 
“proselyter’’ more than he dreads the disapproval of his 
Lord, needs to “behold the Lamb of God,” suffering agony 
on the tree. 


The situation that involves a truly evangelical church 
and a genuinely converted person is a different matter. 
Any attempt to persuade a believer to leave one good 
church and join another, merely because of a minor vari- 
ance in doctrine, ritual, or polity, deserves to be called 
“proselyting.” God must frown on such divisive tactics, for 
He certainly is not interested in building up the Kingdom 
in one place at the expense of tearing it down elsewhere. 
But what if the issue at stake is not minor, but major? 
What if the question is ‘‘to be or not to be’—filled with 
the Spirit? Then God who has commanded that all be- 
lievers should be filled with the Spirit, so that all His 
purpose for their lives can be accomplished, is grieved when 
the message is rejected, but He is not grieved when His 
hungry and thirsty children are led to green pastures and 
still waters. He continues to bless the rejecting group as 
much as He can, but at the same time He adds His bless- 
ing to the testimonies and invitations of those who are 
seeking to lead believers into a full New Testament ex- 
perience. 


Here is the key sto the “proselyting” by Pentecostalists, 
especially in the formative days. There was no organization 
to which they sought to persuade members of the de- 
nominations to shift their allegiance. It was not a question 
.of an abstract bit of theology, or rite, or government, but 
a question of a’ glorious experience. Despite Opposition 
from religious leaders, God had Swept away eighteen cen- 
turies of misconception and tradition and was pouring out 
His Spirit, according to His own promise. And now was 
the time of the Latter Rain, the time for all to receive. 
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Nonessential considerations, like denominational loyalties, 
must be brushed aside. 

It should be kept in mind that the original purpose of 
God was to visit His entire twentieth-century Church with 
this Latter Rain outpouring, not to “call out’ of that 
Church a Pentecostal Movement. It was only after the lead- 
ership of the Church refused to accept the outpouring that 
the “‘proselyting’” began. It was not born of envy, strife, 
or personal ambition, but of a crusading desire to see all 
filled with the Spirit. The emphasis upon this one phase 
of truth cannot be regarded as disproportionate, if one 
realizes that, at the time, this was the most neglected con- 
tinent of truth in the theology and experience of the Church. 
The only way to awaken the Church to a neglected truth 
is to concentrate with utmost zeal upon that truth. The 
so-called extremists of history, the men who have not al- 
ways been possessed with a desire for balance, tolerance, 
and the feelings of others, the men who have hammered 
on one theme,—these are the men who have contributed 
that which is significant. Pentecostalists would have been 
“disobedient to the heavenly vision” if they had not been 
almost fanatical in their zeal to persuade believers to seek 
the fullness of the Spirit. 


That it was truth which they proclaimed, they could 
not doubt as they searched the Scriptures, and as the pass- 
ing of years brought no adequate refutation from its op- 
ponents. That it was satisfying was evident from the ex- 
perience of so many who formerly had thought they had 
been baptized in the Spirit, only to discover that they had 
merely been “sprinkled”; but now they had been “im- 
mersed,’’ and were satisfied at last artd radiantly happy. 
No wonder every Pentecostal believer had a “ruling pas- 
sion” to lead all believers into this Baptism. The best 
part was that the experience was not terminal, but led into 
a Spirit-filled life which was like “a page out of the Book 
of Acts.” 


2. SUPERNATURAL WORSHIP 


The New Testament Church worshiped “in spirit and 
in truth.”’ This worship differed so much from the worship 
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in the centuries that followed, that it was described as 
“primitive and exceptional, definitely not a pattern.” One 
can imagine the astonishment of persons who attended 
twentieth-century Pentecostal services for the first time, 
and discovered that the meetings they read about in the 
New Testament were being duplicated before their very 
eyes. Notice how closely the following description of first- 
century worship matches the Azusa Street and subsequent 
meetings: 


But suppose them now all gathered; how does their worship 
proceed? There was this difference between their services and most 
of ours that instead of one man conducting them—offering their 
prayers, preaching, and giving out the psalms—all the men present 
were at liberty to contribute their part. There may have been a 
leader or chairman; but one member might read a portion of 
Scripture, another offer prayer, a third deliver an address, a fourth 
raise a hymn, and so on. Nor does there seem to have been any 
fixed order in which the different parts of the service occurred; 
any member might rise and lead away the company into praise or 
prayer or meditation, as he felt prompted. 


This peculiarity was due to another great difference between them 
and us. The members were endowed with very extraordinary gifts. 
Some of them had the power of working miracles, such as the 
healing of the sick. Others possessed a strange gift called the 
gift of tongues. It is not quite clear what it was; but it seems to 
have been a kind of tranced utterance, in which the speaker poured 
out an impassioned rhapsody by which his religious feeling received 
both expression and exaltation. Some of those who possessed. this 
gift were not able to tell others the meaning of what they were 
saying while others had this additional power; and there were 
those who, though not speaking with tongues themselves, were able 
to interpret what the inspiréd speakers were: saying. Then again, 
there were members who possessed the gift of prophecy—a very 
valuable endowment. It was not the power of predicting future 
events, but a gift of impassioned eloquence, the effects of which 
were sometimes marvelous: when an unbeliever entered the assembly 
and listened to the prophets, he was seized with uncontrollable 
emotion, the sins of his past life rose up before him, and, falling on 
his face, he confessed that God was among them of a truth. 
Other members exercised gifts more like those we are ourselves 
acquainted with, such as the gift of teaching or the gift of manage- 
ment. But in all cases there appears to have been a kind of 
immediate inspiration, so that what they did was not the effect of 
calculation or preparation, but of a strong present impulse.” 


21 James M. Stalker, Life of St. Paul, pp. 106, 107. 
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Joseph Tunmore, one of the early leaders and a Super- 
intendent of the Eastern District of the Assemblies of God 
(1923-1930), was a deeply spiritual man. He was willing 
to obey the promptings of the Spirit, even though both 
conservatives and radicals did not understand his reasons. 
His submission to the Holy Spirit is expressed in these 
excerpts from a sermon reported in the Latter Rain Evangel 
of November, 1916: 


I was attending a convention in the East one time and was living 
in the spirit. I was still before God, spending the time in prayer, 
and I believe I was in the center of God’s will, but every time 
I arose to preach I seemed to be closed up as soon as I had 
spoken a few words. I knelt down at the altar and asked the 
people to pray for me. I suppose this happened to me a half dozen 
times or more, and the wife of the leader of the mission became 
very much exercised and said, “The idea of these preachers coming 
around here doing nothing!” She was very much overwrought. When 
people talk in the flesh they soon wear themselves out, but if you 
are moving in the Holy Ghost you can shout all you want to and 
you will not tire.... It went on like that for two or three days... 
About the third or fourth day of the convention...I went in and 
knelt down, and not only the man’s wife reproved me but her 
brother did the same thing. As I was kneeling there, I said, “Lord, 
show me what to do.” I was looking to the Lord and was as still as 
heaven in my soul. When we are moving in the Holy Ghost, 
there is such a quietness and confidence in God that it doesn’t 
matter about all these things. You are concerned and yet you are 
not concerned. While I was kneeling there someone fell in the 
pew and was baptized in the Holy Ghost; another one was baptized 
in the same way, and thus it was all over the house.” 


The “heavenly anthem” was another supernatural ele- 
ment of the services. Here is a vivid description of this 
Spirit-directed singing: 

Suddenly there fell upon my ear a song of the most wonderful 
description. It didn’t sound at all like human voices, but seemed 
much more like the tones of some wonderful instrument of music, 
such as human ears had never heard. It began on the right side of 
the audience and rolled from there over the entire company of 
baptized saints in a volume of sounds resembling in its rising and 
falling, its rolling and sinking, its swelling and receding character, the 
rolling waves of the ocean when being acted upon by the wonderful 


22 Some who were present at the convention reported that about thirty were 
filled with the Spirit on this occasion! To prove to Tunmore that the work 
was of God and not of himself, God prevented his return to the meetings 
the following day, while the great move of the Spirit continued unabated. 
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force which produces the tides. The nearest thing to which I can 
compare it is a complete band of skillful Italian violinists playing 
the most sacred music that could be imagined, combined with the 
mellow tones of a pipe organ, and this is but a very poor description 
of what my ears heard. 

Sometimes the sounds would rise to the highest possible pitch 
for human voices to utter, on the one hand, while at the same 
time in the company voices sank to the lowest notes which could 
be sounded on a good organ. It was not simply the singing of four 
parts of music such as we do when we sing hymns, for there 
was no telling how many parts were being sung—it seemed to me 
there must have been scores of them. Such blending of tones, 
such perfect harmony of sounds, such musical strains, my ears had 
never heard, and I never expect to hear it again in this world 
under any other circumstances, not even from the most perfect 
kind of music which human ingenuity can provide, and yet all 
these sounds were produced by a company of people which had that 
day gathered from all over the continent of North America, very few 
of whom had ever seen each other. 


It would be just as impossible for men to train that company of 
people to sing the heavenly anthem as it would be to pull the sun 
down out-of the sky, yet there they were, singing it in the most 
perfect harmony that mortal ears ever listened to. It filled me with 
such holy awe, worship and praise to the Lord, that before I was 
able to realize the fact fully, the Holy Ghost led me to join in 
that heavenly song of praise with the rest. Glory, and honor, and 
worship be rendered to Him forever. 


My ears have been permitted to hear, and my own voice has 
been allowed to join them, the heavenly anthem which none but the 
redeemed and baptized saints can sing, and it has so ravished my 
heart with His beauty, and the glory that awaits all who suffer 
persecution for His dear name’s sake, that all reproaches now seem 
as only a passing breath which can scarcely move a feather.” 


3. SUPERNATURAL EXPOSURE OF SIN 


Tunmore recounts the following experience which reveals 
that the presence of the Lord was so real that those who 
did not live right had reason to fear exposure in these meet- 
ings. This type of experience, of course, is fraught with 
danger. Suspicion could easily be mistaken for divine il- 
lumination, an accusation be made, and a reputation be 
ruined. Nevertheless, the same Spirit which spoke through 
Nathan also spoke through a handmaiden and signified 
it by a spiritual exercise upon Tunmore. 


*8 Mary Woodworth Etter, Signs and Wonders. 
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A preacher came into a convention that I attended, and they 
invited him to speak. When he began, I twisted up and fell on the 
floor. I couldn’t tell what was the matter, but a sister kneeling by 
the platform began to shake, and I heard her say, “Shall I, Lord? 
Is this you, Lord?” In a minute she arose and walked up on the 
platform and said to him, “You are a wolf, and you have stolen 
one of the Lord’s lambs, and you must give her up.” The man 
tried to get out of it, but when God gets after a man He corners 
him. Some of the preachers were: inclined to stand up for this man, 
not because they wanted to stand up for anything that was wrong, 
but because they wanted to give him a fair show. He tried to face 
that thing, but he was in a corner through the revelation God 
gave to that sister. The man afterwards confessed in writing that 
he had another wife.” 


4. SUPERNATURAL GUIDANCE 


The traditional view of the prophetic gifts is that they 
were necessary until the Bible was available, but were dis- 
continued thereafter since they were not nearly as reliable 
as the “more sure word of prophecy,” and since they were 
no longer necessary. It was asserted that God spoke to His 
people now only through His Word, providential circum- 
stances, and “the still, small voice’—the stiller and the 
smaller, the better. But God has intervened in the affairs 
of men—He does guide—He does protect; not in a man- 
ner that supersedes the final and infallible Revelation, the 
Bible, but in a specific manner that is Biblical in precept 
and example. What of the audible voice that came to 
Peter Marshall at midnight on the Scottish moors? 

Walking back from a nearby village to Bamburgh one dark, 
starless night, Peter struck out across the moors, thinking he would 
take a short cut. He knew that there was a deep deserted limestone 
quarry close by the Glororum Road, but he thought he could avoid 
that danger spot. The night was inky black, eerie. There was only 
the sound of the wind through the heather-stained moorland, the 
noisy clamor of wild muir fowl as his footsteps disturbed them, 
and the occasional far-off bleating of a sheep. 


Suddenly he heard someone call, ‘Peter! ...’’ There was great 
urgency in the voice, 


He stopped. “Yes, who is it? What do you want?” 


For a second he listened, but there was no response, only the 
sound of the wind. The moor seemed completely deserted. 


Thinking he must have been mistaken, he walked on a few paces. 


*¢ Latter Rain Evangel, November, 1916. 
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Then he heard it again, even more urgently: 

mecterta: 2! 

He stopped dead still, trying to peer into that impenetrable dark- 
ness, but suddenly stumbled and fell to his knees. Putting out his 
hand to catch himself, he found nothing there. As he cautiously in- 
vestigated, feeling around in a semicircle, he found himself to be 
on the very brink of an abandoned stone quarry. Just one step more 
would have sent him plummeting into space to certain death. 

This incident made an unforgettable impression on Peter. There 
was never any doubt in his mind about the source of that Voice. 
He felt that God must have some great purpose for his life, to 
have intervened so specifically ...God’s hand was very evidently 
on his life. This gave him a sense of destiny and of purposeful- 
ness.”° 

A similar incident of guidance took place in Texas in 
1909, except in this case, God spoke through a “Deborah.” 
Mabel Smith Hall, a woman of deep spirituality who was 
used of God in preaching—also in prophecy. At the Bible 
school being conducted in Houston she saw a vision, which 
she proceeded to relate to a group of workers: A work was 
to be established in a small place called Linwood—she 
even spelled it out, L-I-N-W-O-O-D. The workers who were 
to form the band were named: Brother and Sister Harvey 
Shearer, Mother Habbok, Sister Clara Hurst, and Hugh 
Cadwalder (then 17). After getting off the train in the 
nearby town, they were to be taken to Linwood in a wagon 
drawn by bay and gray horses, and a little dog would fol- 
low the wagon. 

But when the evangelistic party started to obey the com- 
mand of the Lord, they could find no “Linwood” on the 
Texas map! Shaken, they did not know exactly what the 
next step should be. Mabel Smith Hall’s husband, however, 
did not lose faith for a moment in his wife’s prophecy. 
He knew that there had to be an explanation. He went 
to the Post Office in Houston. The supervisor smiled at 
him, “No, there is no such place now, but before the in- 
auguration of the rural mail carrier service, there was a 
little post office called ‘Linwood’ in East ‘Texas, about 200 
miles from Houston, between Rush and Lufkin, in Chero- 
kee County.” 


*° Catherine Marshall, A Man Called Peter (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1951), pp. 14, 15. 
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They were in business! Now all that was necessary was 
to get on the train, travel to “Linwood,” and watch the 
rest of the prophecy unfold. 


Brother Shearer and Brother Hugh went to look around, leaving 
the women in the small depot. The first man they met and talked 
with lived near the school building. He told them when he 
got through with his business, he’d come to the depot and get 
them and take them to this place. When he drove up to the 
depot in his wagon, he was driving bay and gray horses, and the 
little dog was trotting along behind the wagon! *° 


One can well imagine the atmosphere that must have 


pervaded the little schoolhouse when the story was told 
to the congregation. 


For several weeks [Mrs. W. R. Roark writes] Brother Shearer didn’t 
try to preach. A few would testify and folk would run to the altar 
crying out to God... People came for miles to this country school- 
house. There were around one hundred who received the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost...A number of bands went out in meetings 
from our church... My husband and I went to out-of-the-way places 
taking this wonderful Gospel, sleeping on quilts spread on the 
floor, and cooking outdoors when the Lord provided food. Others 
were with us part of the time—sharing the blessings and what 
seemed to be hardships (but they really weren’t) ...The Spirit 
told that band (in Houston) that he was sending them to Linwood 
in answer to prayer. A cousin of mine was praying for God to 
send the light to us.” 


This prophetic element in Pentecost caused many to 
confess that God was among these people, “of a truth.” 
A “word of knowledge” or a “word of wisdom” conveyed 
through a prophetic utterance brought earthbound souls 
face-to-face with God. Naturally, some prophesied out of 
their own spirit, and there were antisupernaturalists who 
concentrated their fire upon these unhappy incidents, total- 
ly ignoring the genuine utterances. The critics were so sane, 
so balanced, so unexciting, and so far removed from a 
direct, supernatural relationship with the Lord that they 
refused to believe that any twentieth-century prophecies 
could be real. But the Father had promised that “in the 


2° Letter written to the Gospel Publishing House from Baytown, Texas, April 
3, 1954, by Mrs. W. R. Roark, who lived in Linwood and _ attended the 
meetings. Hugh M. Cadwalder related the story first to the author in a_ per- 
noah eae in Waxahachie, Texas, September 5, 1959, 
id. 
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last days I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.’”’ That prom- 
ise was being fulfilled, despite opposition from without 
and fanaticism from within. 
5. SUPERNATURAL EVANGELISM 

Pentecost was more than a fiery fundamentalism, or en- 
thusiastic evangelicalism: it was a Spirit-filled supernatural- 
ism! In this it was at one with the disciples who “went 
forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word with signs following.” The 
confirmation of the message “with signs following” was a 
vital part of God’s plan for world evangelism. The Early 
Church is a shining example of the effectiveness of the 
miraculous to quicken the spread of the gospel. A miracle 
is understood by all people of all lands, and though some 
would not believe even if one were raised from the dead, 
there are many who, by witnessing the outstretched hand 
of the Lord would believe. This fact has been abundantly 
proved since the beginning of the twentieth century in 
the Pentecostal Movement. One of the major factors for 
its phenomenal increase at home and abroad is the in- 
dubitable proofs of the Risen Christ in our midst. 

Pentecost is nothing if it is not supernatural. By nothing 
we mean that it misses the purpose for which God _ has 
destined it. “For this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that I might show my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth.” This is the 
unique aspect of the Pentecostal contribution to the Church 
in this twentieth century. 

* * * 


But with all its sense of belonging and its significant 
contribution, most observers of the Movement, even the 
sympathetic ones, felt that ‘“‘one thing thou lackest,” viz., 
a reasonable amount of material security, and, more im- 
portant, a definite system of. beliefs, practices, and dis- 
cipline which would insure soundness and permanence. But 
how was this stability to be achieved without organization, 
and how were these fiercely independent Pentecostalists 
ever to be made to submit to the mildest form of central 
government? : 
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CHAPTER ff 


“CALLING ALL SAINTS” 


THE PENTECOSTAL organization known as the Assemblies 
of God was Pentecostal before it was an organization. 
This fact is vital to an adequate understanding of the 
Assemblies of God. 


Early Pentecostalists envisioned a mighty revival sweep- 
ing the Church. It was their fervent hope and conviction 
that the whole Church should be Spirit-filled and super- 
naturally equipped to meet the twentieth-century challenge. 
‘There was no intention of establishing a Pentecostal branch 
of the Church, but an insistence that the entire tree was 
to be Pentecostal. This was the “ecumenical spirit’? which 
pervaded the hearts of the Pentecostal pioneers—one 
Church—in “one accord” of Spirit fullness. 


The rejection of their message by practically all of the 
denominations forced these idealists to face the facts of 
religious life. The “new wine” could not be contained in 
the “old wineskins.” Not that it was to be necessary to 
give up forever their ideal of a completely Pentecostal 
Church (‘‘as it was in the beginning”’) , but only that some 
objectionable elements they were to “‘suffer to be so now.” 
Still, while reluctantly accepting the idea of a Pentecostal 
Movement separated outwardly from other members of the 
Body of Christ, no Pentecostal believer was even remotely 
interested in initiating a denomination which, in time, would 
compete with other denominations. He did not look for- 
ward to the hour when his denomination would achieve 
world recognition, but eagerly anticipated the hour when 
his own denomination would cease to exist altogether, when 


15] 
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the Head of the Church would preside over the liquidation 
of all denominations and all other temporal barriers to 
full fellowship. Or to put it positively, he longed for “that 
which is perfect” to come, bringing collective as well as 
individual perfection—the complete and eternal unification 
of all believers. | 

He did not believe that all attempts toward unity should 
be abandoned until that glad hour. The prayer of Christ 
“that they all may be one” was to be fulfilled in “the life 
that now is’—“that the world might know.” It is here that 
“all men shall know that ye are my disciples, because ye 
have love one to another.” True “disciple love” runs through 
a troop of sectarianisms, and leaps over every denomina- 
tional wall. It does not seek here to dissolve all organiza- 
tions, as some purists propose to do, but it does constrain 
all to recognize a unity with all believers, regardless of 
organizational ties. At the same time, this love crusades 
according to the mind of Christ for the original purpose 
of the Pentecostal Revival: the outpouring of His Spirit 
upon all flesh, the filling of all believers with the Holy 
Spirit. This goal has never been, and must never be, re- 
linquished. 


* * * 


The Assemblies of God cannot claim the distinction of 
being the oldest Pentecostal organization; but it is the 
largest, and has been since within ten years of its formation. 
At the beginning of the Revival, as we have seen, almost 
every Organization was opposed to any kind of Pentecost- 
alism and almost every Pentecostalist was opposed to any 
kind of organization. To see how the determined opposi- 
tion to organization was broken down, we must trace the 
preorganizational steps. 


The Apostolic Faith contingent which in 1909 rejected the 
leadership of Charles Parham had maintained fairly close 
fellowship among themselves. E. N. Bell, the Fort Worth 
Baptist (who had been baptized not only in water but 
also in the Spirit) , had been selected to edit the publication 
Apostolic Faith. His able editorials, the articles sent in by 
other brethren, and the reports of revivals helped to bind 
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this group together. The term “Pentecostal” gradually re- 
placed “Apostolic Faith” as their designation, for, while 
they knew that the faith which they held was apostolic 
doctrine, they felt that ‘Pentecostal’ did not make them 
appear to arrogate unto themselves apostolic office, and 
yet continued to identify them with the outpouring of the 
Spirit. It also enabled all to distinguish clearly between 
them and other groups which preferred the name “Apostolic 
Faith.” 


This Pentecostal group formed a strong nucleus in the 
Southwestern states, and not too long after breaking with 
Parham effected a merger with the new association of 
Spirit-filled believers in the Southeastern states. H. G. 
Rodgers was the moving force toward organization in this 
area. In the fall of 1909 he invited other noncommitted 
ministers to join him in a three-day council at Dothan, 
Alabama. Here they adopted the name Church of God, 
not knowing that it was already the official name of the 
body in Cleveland, Tennessee. H. G. Rodgers was elected 
moderator; Wade Ledbetter, secretary; several ministers 
were licensed and ordained; and steps were taken to secure 
recognition from the Southern Clergy Bureau. 


The second conference of ‘“‘workers and preachers of 
South East Alabama and North Florida, met at Provi- 
dence, Slocomb, Ala., on February 10, 1911 at 9:30 a.m.” ? 
About twenty preachers and a “large” number of workers 
were present. Seven brethren were licensed to preach, and 
four were ordained. Two women were given certificates as 
home missionaries. It was reported that four congregations 
had been set in order during the last year in the district, 
and several more were now ready. During the convention 
itself, forty-nine joined this Church of God. Rodgers wrote 
of those days: 


Up to that time we had never been in conference and knew 
nothing of parliamentary law. We had no committees—no resolution 
committee—we did not need one. All of us were living a life of 
faith and preaching a gospel of love. It was inspiring to hear them 


* Recognition by the various clergy bureaus was a must in those days of almost 
exclusive travel by train. 
* Original minutes of J. W. Ledbetter, quoted by J. R. Flower, op. cit., p. 18. 
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give their reports. They had slept on the ground and in stock 
barns. They had preached under trees in front yards and in brush 
arbors. They had lived on sardines and vienna sausages ...had done 
without food for days to get a meeting started... but God was with 
us.® 


When Rodgers and his associates discovered that they 
had chosen an appellation already in use, they anxiously 
sought a new name. Former members of the Apostolic 
Faith Movement had also been looking for an official 
title for themselves. Howard A. Goss had gone to Elder 
C. H. Mason, co-founder of the Church of God in Christ, 
and received permission to borrow that name. ‘There was to 
be no organizational union, but the white Pentecostalists 
would have a name in which to issue credentials and to 
secure recognition from the clergy bureaus.* 


Late in 1911,° or early in 1912, a merger was effected 
between these two groups, the newly named “Church of 
God in Christ” and the formerly named “Church of God.” 
No official records are available concerning this merger, but 
several ordination certificates substantiate it. J. W. Welch, 
on June 4, 1912, and Bright Haggard, on August 20, 1912, 
were given credentials under the name of ‘““The Church 
of God in Christ and in unity with the Apostolic Faith 
Movement.” The January 20, 1913, issue of the Word and 
Witness invited members of both groups to attend a meet- 
ing at Dothan, Alabama, in February, 1913. 


The Church of God in Christ met in Meridian, Mississippi, in 
June of 1913. By this time the process of merger seems to have 
been complete, for in a subsequent ministerial list assembled by the 
credentials committee of this convention, names of 352 members 
show leadership of both groups within the one church. Arch P. 
Collins of Fort Worth; E. N. Bell of Malvern, Arkansas; H. A. Goss 


’ Early History of the Assemblies of God, pp. 5, 6. 

“This kindness by the colored Pentecostal brethren is but one example of the 
contribution made to the Pentecostal Movement by the colored race. The 
American Negro has made a permanent impression upon the Pentecostal Movement, 
contributing some of its outstanding personalities: W. J. Seymour, the founder 
of Azusa Street Mission; G. T. Haywood, composer of “Jesus, the Son of God,” 
“I See a Crimson Stream of Blood,” etc.; Thoro Harris, who wrote “All That 
Thrills My Soul Is Jesus,’ ‘He’s Coming Soon,” ‘More Abundantly,” “By 
His Stripes We Are Healed,” “Pentecost in My Soul,” “Jesus Loves the Little 
Children,” and other favorites. 

5 Howard Goss places the date even earlier. He speaks of ‘‘an association of 
ministers called ‘Church of God in Christ’ to which a few of us belonged 
from 1910-1914, mainly for purposes of business” (op. cit., p. 163). 
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of Hot Springs, Arkansas; and D. C. O. Opperman constitute the 
new credentials committee. 


During the summer of 1913, while attending the Interstate Camp 
Meeting at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, M. M. Pinson, editor of Word 
and Witness, and E. N. Bell, editor of Apostolic Faith, decided to 
join forces. Taking the name of the former and the format of 
the latter, Bell began publishing the Word and Witness at Malvern. 
Subsequent issues speak of the Church of God in Christ and 
gradually omit reference to the Apostolic Faith group. An advertise- 
ment in the October 20, 1913 issue urges all ministers of “The 
Churches of God in Christ” to report their ordination papers so 
as to be included in the official list for clergy certificates. Thus, 
it would appear that by late 1913 this organization had taken 
definite shape. The same issue announced the establishment of a 
“Bureau of Information” for the purpose of supplying authentic 
information from the field. The Bureau, headed by Bell, consisted 
of Robert Brown, New York City; Mrs. William Piper (Latter Rain 
Evangel) of Chicago; B. B. Stubb (?), Los Angeles; and A. H. 
Argue of Long Beach, California. 


Perhaps a few names of the better known men out of the 352 
in the Church of God in Christ will indicate the influence the 
group had on the Assemblies of God: Clyde Bailey, “Mother” 
Mary Barnes, Harry Bowley, Herbert Buffum, Hugh Cadwalder, 
A. B. Cox, W. T. Gaston, John Goben, C. A. Lasater, Agnes 
Ozman LaBerge, B. F. Lawrence, Fred Lohman, Burt McCafferty, 
Jacob Miller, M. M. Pinson, L. E. Riley, J. W. Welch, and R. E. 
Winsett.° 


However, this was merely “an association of ministers 
-..we had no organization beyond a ‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment, with the understanding for withdrawing of fellow- 
ship from the untrustworthy.” * While a step in the right 
direction, it was obvious to the great majority of its 
members that the association was wholly inadequate, and 


it was becoming increasingly apparent that something would have 
to be done, if we were to preserve the work. New situations were 
arising all the time, as our work grew larger and more unwieldy. 
New attitudes were needed. : 


As there was no apparent way to gather up the reins of the 
different cliques which seemed in danger of galloping off each in 
its own direction, Brother Bell and I worked privately together on 


°The Early History of the Assemblies of God, pp. 6, 7, 8. David Hastie, a 
comparatively young man, startled the delegates at the 1959 General Council in 
San Antonio by stating that he believed he had attended every General Council. 
His voice was heard loud and clear at Hot Springs as he wailed in his mother’s arms. 

Goss, op. cit., p. 163 
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some kind of solution. We later found that Brother Opperman saw 
this need, too, as did a few others. 


We realized that great care was needed at this stage, as we had 
been strictly taught against any form of organization. Irresponsible 
brethren, if they heard too much, might immediately use the 
opportunity to poison the saints against us before we could explain, 
and call us ‘compromisers!”—a serious charge in those days. 

Of necessity, we secretly discussed calling a Conference to organize 
the work. So in November of 1913, Brother Bell and I ventured 
to announce a Conference at Hot Springs, Arkansas, from April 2 
to 12, 1914. We signed the original call ourselves. 

I say “‘ventured’’ advisedly, because we knew that we were likely 
facing serious opposition, unless God worked mightily. But other 
leaders took their stand with us, and added their names to the 
call, which was being published month by month in the Word and 
Witness. I don’t think any of us had many rigid ideas as to how all 
this should be worked out, but we all supported system against 
the threatened chaos of the moment. Among other leaders there 
still seemed to be apprehension as to our purpose. In spite of all, 
we stuck to our guns and prayed. This took courage, but it seemed 
we had a special filling of grace from the Lord, and we truly felt 
that He was leading.° 

The sponsors soon discovered that their apprehensions 
were well grounded. To many of the readers of Word and 
Witness, their call for a convention of this kind smelled 
suspiciously of an attempt to establish an_ ecclesiastical 
organization. A storm of opposition arose, editorials ap- 
peared condemning the action, sermons were preached 
labeling the move as anti-Pentecostal and anti-scriptural. 
It stirred up a deep-seated emotional reaction to organiza- 
tion, which was so radical that it had, on one occasion, 
erupted in violence. “At Grand River, Iowa...some in- 
dependent spirit deliberately burned up the Church book, 
containing roster, minutes, records, etc.’ Evidently, this 
Pentecostal arsonist felt that such a book should suffer 
the fate meted out at Ephesus to other books of sorcery! 


. Hostility to organization stemmed chiefly from the 
‘treatment which many of these Pentecostalists had received 
from their former denominations. After giving years of 
service, they had been “‘cast out of the synagogue,” charged 
with “departing from the faith.” Consequently, the last 


8 Ibid., pp. 163, 174, 175. 
® Hastie, op. cit., p. 65, 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF PENTECOSTAL 
SAINTS AND CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, APRIL 2 TO'12, 1914. 


We desire at this time to 
make this preliminary an- 
nouncement of this’ general 
meeting so that workers far and 
near, at home and abroad, may 
sidetrack everything else and 
be present. Laymen as well as 
preachers are invited. Espe- 
cially do we urge, all elders, 
pastors, ministers, evangelists 
and missionaries to be present. 
This call is to all the churches 


i 


|\this point, and because of this 
many assemblies have already 
chartered under different names 
as a local work, in both home 
iand foreign lands. Why not 
charter under one Bible name, 
2 Thes. 2-14. Thus eliminating 
| another phase of division in 
|Pentecostal work? For this 
purpose also let us come to- 
gether. ; 
Fifth—We may also have a 


of God in Christ, to all Pente- | proposition to lay before the 
costal or Apostolic Faith As- ‘body for a general Bible Train- 
semblies who desire with united, ing School with a literary de- 


purpose to co-operate in love 
and peace to push the interests 
of the kingdom of God every- 
where. This is, however, only 
for saints who believe in the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost 
with the sings following, Acts 
2:4; 10:46; 19:6; Mark 16:16- 
18; 1 Cor. 12:8-11. Neither is 
this meeting for any captious, 
contrary, divisive or contenti- 
ous person. But we leave for 
the body itself to take up any 
subjects it desires more than 
what is herein afterwards men- 


tioned. 
PURPOSES. 

First—We come together that 
we may set a better under- 
standing of what God would 
have us teach, that we may do 
away with so many divisions, 
both in doctrines and in the 
various names under which our 
Pentecostal people are working 
and incorporating. Let us come 
together as in Acts 15, to study 
the Word, and pray with and 
for each other—unity our chief 
aim. 
. Second—Again we come to- 
gether that we know how to 
conserve the work, that we may 
all build up and not tear down, 
both in home and foreign lands. 

Third—We ‘come together for 
another reason, that we may get 
a better understanding of the 
needs of each foreign field, and 
may know how to place our 
money in such a way that one 
mission or missionary shall not 
suffer, while another not- any 
more worthy, lives in luxuries. 
Also that we may discourage 
wasting money on those who 
are running here and there ac- 
complishing nothing, and may 


concentrate our support on 
those who mean business for 
our King. 


Fourth—Many of the saints 
have felt the need of chartering 
the churches of God in Christ, 
putting them on a legal basis, 
and thus obeying the laws of 
the land,” as God says. See 
Rom. 138. We confess we have 
been “slothful in business” on 


| 


\partment for our people. 


Now, brethren, as it is very 
important for all Pentecostal 
preachers to be present, you lay 
this before your people and get 
them to pay your fare to and 
fro. Winter tourist round trip 
tickets at cheap rates are on 
from nearly all over the country 
to Hot Springs up to April 30th, 
good to return up to June Ist, 
and you should buy these cheap 
round trip tickets. But if you 
fail in this, we want you to 
come anyhow, and if you have 
not faith to get home after you 
are here, then we will stand 
with you in trusting God for 
your return fare or to get out 
on the field. As we feel this 
General Assembly will do much 
good in spreading this glorious 
gospel around the world, we ask 
all the saints everywhere to 
send offerings to Financial Sec- 
retary H. A. Goss, Hot Spriiigs, 
Ark., for the expenses of the 
meeting. In this way only can 
entertainment be provided. As 
far as possible let all come pre- 
pared to care for their own ex- 
penses. 

‘The meeting will be held in 
the old Grand Opera House on 
Central Avenue, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Many have expressed a desire 
for such a general meeting and 
it is with the encouragement of 
all these that we’call this as- 
sembly. Only to get the matter 
before the brethren at once do 
the undersigned make the. for- 
mal call. We expect to add the 
names of other brethren later. 
Let the leaders send their names: 
to E. N. Bell, Malvern, Ark., to 
go on this list below. 

The scope of the meeting may 
be enlarged as the Lord shall 
lead the brethren to do so. 
Meetings will go on day and 
night for the good of the saints. 

M. M. Pinson, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. P.-Collins, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

H. A. Goss, Hot Springs, Ark. 

D. C. O. Opperman, Houston, 


eXas. 
E. N. Bell, Malvern, Ark. 


tk 
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thing they wanted in Pentecost was an ecclesiastical system 
with its “shibboleths” and its hierarchy which could sum- 
marily excommunicate them from Pentecostal ranks. One 
iconoclast in Cumberland, Maryland, during a debate con- 
cerning organization, warned his brethren: ‘“‘Beloved, I’ve 
been listening to all that my brothers have said, and I feel 
before God that we are on the wrong track. God has 
brought us out of Popery, and, for Jesus’ sake, let's not go 
back in!” *° 


Regimentation was the thing that these refugees from 
denominationalism greatly feared. ‘They had- “come out” 
from creedal bondage and hierarchical denomination, and 
they were determined to resist any efforts to cheat them 
of their hard-won liberty. Voices were raised in protest 
against putting so much harness upon the Pentecostal 
horse that he could no longer pull (a well-understood 
metaphor in those days). It was alleged that reliance upon 
the might and power of ecclesiastical machinery would 
replace reliance upon the Spirit of God, that denominational 
pride would cause its members to concentrate on building 
a ‘‘kingdom of this world,” to the detriment of the spiritual 
kingdom. 


Fortunately, these arguments were not brushed aside as 
groundless. None of the brethren who desired a simple 
form of organization was so forgetful of his own painful 
experience with ecclesiasticism that he shrugged off the 
fears of the die-hard opponents of organization. “It could 
happen here,” as it had happened elsewhere, for Pentecostal 
flesh is no more infallible than other flesh: all flesh is 
flesh. Nevertheless, it was not organization itself which 
was feared, but the abuse of organization. American 
colonists had acknowledged the excellence of English law, 
but had revolted against the tyrannous manner in which 
George III had ignored that law. When the Revolution 
proved successful and the colonists were forced to form 
a government they built upon the principles of the law 
under which they would have been content to live, if it had 
been administered properly. So Pentecostalists would have 


1° Quoted by Walter C. Long, personal interview. 
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to learn to discriminate between organization and the evils 
which may (but not necessarily do) attend it. 


Independency also had its evils. The situation which 
had prompted the announcement of a convention could not 
be attributed to organization, but to the extreme independ- 
ence which prevailed. It was not a question of “too much 
harness”: there was no harness at all on this Pentecostal 
horse! Doctrinal instability, cliques grouped around out- 
standing leaders, chaotic conditions in local assemblies, 
failure to conform to the laws of the state concerning 
ownership of property, etc., no check upon unscrupulous 
men at home and abroad: these things were grieving the 
hearts of men who sincerely loved the Movement. 


* 


One brother told how he had given his life to the building up 
of a work, souls being born through much toil and crying to God. 
But in a few days one with a hobby came in, and split wide open 
that which the pastor had been months and years in building. 
Souls for whom he had travailed in birth were thrown into confusion. 
For this reason he welcomed a cooperation that would help him save 
his flock from a similar disruption.” 


Legitimate protection was needed forall such assemblies, 
it was argued. First, there should be a standard of ethical 
conduct to which all true men of God would be happy 
to subscribe. Second, there should be a doctrinal standard— 
not in the sense of a voluminous creed, but a simple 
statement concerning what the Pentecostal Movement ap- 
proved as basic scriptural truths, and the teachings which 
it disapproved as unscriptural. This would not be an im- 
position of something entirely new. Local pastors and 
their assemblies already had such standards of doctrine and 
conduct, and this was simply an extension of those stand- 
ards to all the assemblies. Definitely, there was a scriptural 
precedent for such action. The associations which had 
already been functioning, such as,. the Church of God in 
Christ, had not proved adequate, but at least they had issued 
credentials only to those who, by their Pentecostal doctrine 
and righteous conduct, merited them. 


The term Bible Order, was the slogan employed most 


*+ Quoted in the Latter Rain Evangel, December, 1916. 
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often by those who favored organization. They firmly 
believed that the Bible taught that God was a God of 
order. The Pentecostal Movement had nothing to fear, in 
complying with 1 Corinthians 14:40: “Let all things be 
done decently and in order.” Both in nature and in the 
history of His dealings with man, God is revealed by the 
Scriptures as the Initiator of organization. He made man 
gregarious by giving him physical birth into the human 
family, and spiritual birth into the spiritual family. Does 
not every family need some form of organization? 


Old Testament saints were certainly organized, even 
though led supernaturally by the pillar and cloud. Human 
leadership existed in that theocratic era, each tribe having 
its elders and its position around the tabernacle and in 
the line of march, and over the entire twelve tribes- was 
the central direction of Moses and Joshua. Israel was not 
organized to depart from the cloud, but that it might follow 
the cloud! Through this divinely instituted organization, 
the Church in the wilderness was transformed from a 
downtrodden multitude of slave laborers into a tightly 
knit army which could march over some of the most desolate 
country in the world, care for the women and children 
en route, and triumph over its enemies. 


The New Testament Church also had its own organiza- 
tion. The Holy Spirit who was the active agent of the 
Godhead in directing the saints of God bestowed the gift 
of “governments.” In Acts 6 we see nominations, voting, 
officers, and church records. We note that the strong 
central church in Jerusalem exercised an oversight in the 
affairs of other assemblies (Acts 8, 15); that the apostles 
supervised churches over a wide area (Titus 1:5). While the 
apostles and the church in Jerusalem were unique, the super- 
visory system which they inaugurated was not confined 
to their day alone, but was meant to be exercised wherever 
the need for supervision existed. 


It should not be inferred that the brethren who desired 
organization were contemplating a pyramiding hierarchy 
which imposed its will upon helpless ministers and congre- 
gations. They simply believed that each assembly should 
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feel a responsibility toward the movement as a whole. 
No assembly liveth unto itself, nor can it separate itself 
from the other assemblies without violating an essential 
unity. As a member in a congregation has an individual 
responsibility to God and also a responsibility to his fellow 
believers, similarly the sovereignty of the local assembly 
does not cancel its obligation to other assemblies with 
which in a vital union it can establish and maintain stand- 
ards of righteousness and faith. 


Furthermore, it was asserted, the purpose of the Pente- 
costal Movement will be accelerated, not frustrated, by 
organization. What cannot be done individually can be 
done unitedly. Bible schools, publishing ventures, mission- 
ary efforts—all can be better served through our being 
“laborers together.”’ The associations that have existed until 
now, while a step in the right direction, have not been 
adequate. We need to come together for a Council, to 
discuss what form of fellowship will be best for us. We 
shall not convene to legislate burdens which are im pos- 
sible and galling, but, through prayer and discussion, to 
reach an understanding which is acceptable to all. Some- 
thing must be done, and when something must be done, 
we know that God will help us to find the right solution. 
Safeguards against the evils of organization will be estab- 
lished, and yet a system of Bible order will be placed into 
operation to which all can repair.” 


** These arguments concerning organization are taken from periodicals of the 
era and from personal reminiscences of men who advanced them at the time. 


CHAPTER ]) 


“THE FOUNDING FATHERS” 


Some came hoping to block us. Others to back us up. None 
of us could uncrringly read cach other’s heart or mind. So the first 
few days of prayer, praise and worship were also days of tension 
and suspicion. No one secmed to want to express his ideas first. 
Sometimes old friends were even ignored for fear of being seen 
talking to a “compromiser.”’ * 


Apparently, many of the preachers and laymen who 
answered the call to the famed resort ef Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, deemed this convention ‘a case of last resort.” 
But they came, “between 200 and 300” of them, maneuver- 
ing their venerable Fords over the ruts and out of the mud 
holes, fording the swollen streams, or swallowing the dust 
of a speeding Stutz Bearcat. Some travelled in “luxurious” 
trains into whose windows poured smoke and _ cinders! 
Others journeyed via horse and buggy, and the hardiest 

From twenty 


’ 


souls came to town astride “shank’s mare.’ 
states and several foreign countries the pilgrims wended 
their way to the Grand Opera House on Central Avenue. 


The First General Council was opened by a lengthy 
devotional service: three days and three nights of meetings 
—"for the good of the saints.’ It was not felt best to 
launch immediately into business! One happy discovery 
made by the attendants was that the Heavenly Dove had 
not been frightened away by the express purpose of the 
convention to effect some form of organization. The 
preachers gave forth their messages under a heavy anoint- 
ing, the testimonies of the delegates concerning the out- 


1 Goss, op. cit., p. 175. 
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pouring of the Spirit upon their fields of ministry caused 
all to rejoice, and the signal blessing of God upon the 
entire three days proved to the bitterest foes of organiza- 
tion that, thus far, at least, no steps had been taken which 
had caused the glory to depart. 


Perhaps the greatest good accomplished by these three 
days was that an opportunity was provided for the dele- 
gates to get acquainted with one another. All sections of 
the country, with the exception of the extremely independ- 
ent West Coast, had sent representatives to the Council. 
Broad “a” accents of New England mingled with soft 
Texan drawl and Midwestern twang. Many shades of 
Protestantism lurked in the background of these men and 
women, but now they formed a sort of “United Denomi- 
nations,” fused by a baptism of fire into a single Pente- 
costal body. How happily they sang: 


One of them, one of them, 
Tam glad that I can say 
I’m one of them! 


These three days, then, were not a mere prelude to the 
important business of setting up an organization; rather, 
they were the epitome of the basic theme of the Assemblies 
of God: “a voluntary, cooperative fellowship.” The fellow- 
ship does not exist because of the organization, but the 
organization exists because of the fellowship. Getting ac- 
quainted with fellow Pentecostal believers and workers, 
learning to appreciate the vision which God _ has given 
them and the work He is doing through them, preserving 
and enlarging this fellowship: this is the true meaning 
of the Assemblies of God. The “about 120” registered 
delegates and the other attendants were engaged in far 
more than “preliminaries” when they took three days to 
extend to one another “the right hand of fellowship.” 


It might be a good idea for us to get acquainted with 
this illustrious group, at least, with the men who were 
to make outstanding contributions to the formation of the 
Assemblies of God. To many of the succeeding genera- 
tions these men are only names in the official records, 
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What were they really like? What was their background? 
What specific contribution did each man make in this 
initial Council? 


E. N. BELL 
The Bighearted Chairman 


The first Chairman of the Assemblies of God was 
recognized as a leader in the Pentecostal Movement from 
the moment he received the Spirit’s fullness in 1907. 
Eudorus N. Bell and his equally euphoniously named twin 
brother, Endorus, were born in Lake Butler, Florida, on 
June 27, 1866. The whole family knew hardship from the 
time that the father died when the boys were only two 
years old. Eudorus was converted at an early age and 
received a call into the ministry. 


Realizing his need of training, he chose the John B. 
Stetson University in De Land, Florida, and started ‘“‘work- 
ing his way through college.’”’ It was a struggle. When the 
exchequer was lower than usual, Bell bought stale bread, 
soaked it in water, and meal after meal learned to “live 
by bread alone.” His theological training was received at 
the Baptist Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, and three 
years of further graduate study were spent at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. For seventeen years he served as a pastor 
in the Southern Baptist Convention, his last pastorate being 
in Fort Worth, Texas. His Pentecostal experience cost him 
his relationship with the Baptist churches, but’ he found 
a warm .welcome waiting him among Pentecostal people, 
and he ministered in various assemblies through the South. 
As Bell came to the Hot Springs Council, he was the 
pastor of a strong assembly of 250 adherents in Malvern, 
Arkansas, and editor of the influential Word and Witness. 
E. N. Bell was a modest man. He did not seek to impress 
his self-taught brethren with his academic background. 
Delightfully simple in his speaking and writing, he was 
the man who, in the early years, helped the Movement 
as a whole to understand the principles of the Assemblies 
of God. He was always careful to be fair, never “‘bull- 
dogmatic,” and scarcely ever given to impetuous action 
(evidenced by his remaining a bachelor until reaching the 
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advanced age of 43!), yet thoughtful enough to have 
convictions, and intensely loyal to Pentecostal truth. In 
other words, E. N. (which he preferred to ‘“Eudorus”!) 
Bell was an ideal chairman for this first General Council. 


Howarp A. Goss 
The Ardent Promoter 


The man who was chiefly responsible for the Hot Springs 
Council was only thirty years old, but already a Pentecostal 
veteran. Howard A. Goss was an instinctive reporter and 
has preserved many authentic memories of the early days 
which otherwise would be lost. A_ fine evangelist, 
Howard Goss established numerous thriving churches 
(Malvern, Arkansas, for example). He was one 
of the first to see the need of tying together all of the 
struggling and widely separated assemblies, and prodded 
the slower-moving Bell into publishing the announcement 
of the first Council. His lease upon the Grand Opera 
House, his rallying of his own Hot Springs congregation 
to entertain the delegates, and his serving as ‘financial 
secretary’ were major factors in launching the young 
organization. 


J. W. WELcH 
The Steadying Influence 


John William Welch waited until he was forty to accept 
ordination. Feeling himself unqualified for the ministry, 
Welch had devoted himself to establishing Sunday schools 
for the American Sunday School Union, to street meetings, 
and Gospel mission services. At the General Electric plant in 
Schenectady, New York; where he was employed, Welch 
was engaged in a soul-saving ministry. While attending a 
Christian and Missionary Alliance convention in Nyack, 
New York, in 1899, Welch was told by the leaders, “You 
are qualified for ordination, and we are going to ordain 


9) 


you. 
In 1910 he was sent to “superintend” the Alliance work 
in Oklahoma, but soon discovered that he was the only 
Alliance preacher in the state. Conducting services every 
night for six months in the town of Muskogee brought a 
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harvest of souls, and yet Welch was hungry for a deeper 
experience with God. When a band of Pentecostal pioneers, 
led by A. B. Cox, came to Muskogee, he was convinced of 
his need for the Pentecostal baptism, which he received a 
few months later. Shortly after, W. ‘T. Gaston, pastor of the 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma, assembly, invited Welch to come 
for a revival campaign, and from that time Welch was a 
Pentecostal preacher. 


“Daddy” Welch (as he was affectionately called) was a 
man of integrity. In committee sessions he helped to direct 
policy into the paths of righteousness by remarks such 
as these: “This is clearly the righteous thing to do. Let 
us do it, and trust God....” And, “This is God’s money. 
We must use it with wisdom and care. The handling of 
funds entrusted to our care by the people of God is a 
sacred responsibility.” * Welch was also a keen judge of 
human nature, as is illustrated by his admonition to Fred 
Vogler in 1919. A man rushed up to Welch to tell his side 
of a controversy, and when he left, Welch turned to 
Vogler and said, “Remember this, Fred, the man who 
gets in the ‘first wedge’ isn’t always right.” 


Strong-minded, balanced, and dignified, Welch was in- 
deed a steadying influence upon this first Council and 
subsequent Councils as well. But he would never have 
been accepted as an elder to whom the younger brethren 
(and at least 80 per cent were quite youthful) could turn 
for counsel, unless he had also been ‘a man of the 
Spirit.”” At one convention, the meeting was exceptionally 
dry and the sense of bondage was oppressive. Sitting on the 
platform, Welch felt suddenly impressed to rise to his 
feet, turn completely around, and sit down again. He 
argued briefly about the foolishness of this impression, 
but the Lord convinced him that it was from Him 
and certainly it was no more foolish than some of the 
strange actions commanded the prophets of old. Welch 
obeyed. The congregation was startled for such a man 
to act thus, but then, realizing that he had been willing 
to be made “a fool” to see the Spirit of God move in the 


2 Pentecostal Evangel, July 29, 1939. 
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meeting, they, too, opened their hearts to the Lord and 
forgot man and his opinions. The meeting that was bound 
hand and foot was loosed! This obedience to the Spirit of 
God was a “must” to an early day leader, and J. W. Welch 
qualified. 


J. ROSWELL FLOWER 


The Perennial Secretary 


Only twenty-six at Hot Springs, J. Roswell Flower was 
the youngest of the leaders. Born in 1888 in Canada, the 
son of godly parents, Flower studied law in Indianapolis. 
His conversion in 1907 and his reception of the fullness of 
the Spirit two years later changed the direction of his 
life into the ministry, but his knowledge of the law was 
to prove invaluable in the years to come. Ordained at a 
Pentecostal camp meeting in Plainfield, Indiana, by D. W. 
Myland, he received credentials from the World’s Faith 
Missionary Association and began to pastor a small church 
in Indianapolis. At the same time he published a weekly 
paper, the Christian Evangel, the first weekly periodical 
to be published in the Pentecostal Movement. 


You will notice that, in the Hot Springs picture, Flower is 
just about in the middle of the leaders kneeling in the 
forefront. Ever since that hour, he has been in the middle 
of the leaders! Probably no other man has been so closely 
identified with the Assemblies of God as J. Roswell 
Flower. He has been a key man through-the years. Alert, 
intelligent, energetic, fearlessly Pentecostal; he was a natural 
choice as the secretary, a post he was to fill for a total 
of twenty-seven years (1914-16 and 1935-1959). an salle 
Flower has been active in every phase of the ministry, 
serving in every district and general council office but 
that of the Chairman (or General Superintendent). He 
served as the first full-time Foreign Missions Secretary 
from 1919 to 1925. He is the only man who has attended 
all the General Councils from the beginning in 1914 to the 
present time. His total contribution to the Assemblies of 
God is at least the equal of that of any other man. All 
five of his children are in the ministry—a factor to be 
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taken into consideration in gauging the ministry of this 
remarkable man. 


M. M. PINSON 
The Fiery Keynoter 


The keynote address at Hot Springs was given by M. M. 
Pinson, a former Holiness preacher from ‘Tennessee. He 
used the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles as a 
guide for the deliberations of the first General Council of 
the Assemblies of God. What sort of man was _ this 
Tennessean who was chosen to preach the first sermon, 
which in reality struck a keynote, and was well received by 
the entire convention? Pinson was a good solid Bible 
preacher, whose trademark in the meeting was a quick, 
high-pitched ““Amen!”’ He wore a built-up heel to compen- 
sate for the shortness of one leg. Active in the founding 
of the white “Church of God in Christ,’’ a former editor 
of Word and Witness, Pinson was also to~become one of 
the first workers among the Latin Americans and the 
American Indians. 


Pinson was a fighter, not for personal advantage, but 
for principles in which he believed. Job’s description of the 
warhorse (39:22, 25) fits this man: “He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted, neither turneth he back from 
the sword ...he saith among the trumpets, ha, ha; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting.” Pinson was an articulate man with 
convictions who had a definite influence upon the dele- 
gates at this and subsequent early Councils—a good man 
to have on your side! 


‘TL. K. LEONARD 
A Foundation Stone 


Thomas K. Leonard was one of the giants during the 
formative days of the Assemblies of God. Ordained in the 
Christian Church in 1901, and re-ordained after his Pente- 
costal experience by his own church, “the Assembly of 
God,” in Findlay, Ohio, in 1912, Leonard was a successful 
pastor and revivalist. Men who watched him in action on 
the Council floor say that Leonard would have made a 
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good lawyer. His career was rather paradoxical: essentially 
a “lone wolf,” T. K. Leonard was an individualist who 
found it difficult to work with a team, yet he was a 
vigorous supporter of church order. No one can deny that 
this man who gave the Assemblies of God its first Consti- 
tutional preamble and resolution, its official name, and the 
name of its publishing house, deserves to have his name 
inscribed upon the foundation of the Movement. 


ARCH P. CoLLins 
The Saintly Peacemaker 


This man was one of the sweetest spirited men in Pente- 
costal history—our “John Fletcher.” 


He was loved by all who knew his great heart. Little children 
loved to take his hand, and those who had grown gray with the 
frost of many winters were glad to feel his friendly clasp. Many 
a young preacher will bless the God of Heaven for Brother Collins, 
for he often led them forward and with his arm around them 
in the presence of the people would ask prayer for them. Many a 
young preacher has felt a hand slip into his coat pocket, only to 
find later that it was a one, five, or ten dollar bill put there by 
this dear man of God... . 


He was an invaluable man at the meetings of the General Council. 
When he saw the tendency of some to legislate for everything, 
he would sound out a warning. Brother Welch whispered at one 
Council meeting: “Collins is a faithful watchdog.” He was quick 
to scent danger. He stood firmly for the “larger fellowship” of all 
the bloodwashed, and had absolutely no sympathy for the spirit 
that wants to disfellowship everyone who does not see everything 
from the identical viewpoint. He was the embodiment of the General 
Council in this spirit.® 


E. N. Bell reveals one source of the sweetness and 
saintliness of this “‘son of consolation”: 


In 1914 at the Council meeting in Chicago he and I roomed 
together. Almost every morning he awakened me_ with _ his 
praying and worshiping in the adjoining room. It was not merely 
a matter of getting something from God. It was a time of great 
fellowship between his soul and heaven. He would often seem 
lost in adoration and praise to God.‘ 


* Pentecostal Evangel, July 9, 1921. * Ibid. 
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D. C. O. OPPERMAN 


The Pioneer Educator 


Daniel Opperman was a key figure in the Pentecostal 
Movement from the moment he resigned his post as principal 
of the school system in Zion City, Illinois, to seek the 
fullness of the Spirit. Ill health was also a factor in this 
decision, for he had contracted tuberculosis. While praying 
for the baptism of the Spirit in Houston, Opperman felt 
impressed to go out on the streets and preach Christ, 
even though his physical condition militated against strenu- 
ous activity, especially open-air preaching. Nevertheless, 
he decided to step out on the promise of God—and was 
instantly healed! 


Several “oldtimers,’ including H. M. Cadwalder and 
Howard A. Goss, have mentioned Opperman’s sensitivity 
to the Spirit of God, his sympathy and .understanding. 
These qualities were of inestimable value in his Bible 
school work. 


He trained and put hundreds of workers into the Pentecostal harvest 
field. His schools were a “cutting out’ station also, where those 
not called to active evangelism could painlessly find it out without 
regrets. These were safely channeled into other lines of God’s serv- 
ice. For many years he was a handsome and commanding figure 
amongst us, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” ° 


Much of Opperman’s work was not of the type that 
commands headlines, but his contribution to the discussions 
and his ability to lift others into the Spirit proved to be 
of real significance to the Assemblies of God. It will be 
noted that his name appears as an endorser of the “Call.” 
In recognition of his ministry within the fellowship 
Opperman was named the first Assistant Chairman in the 
Chicago Council of 1914. 


* * * 


Five Chairmen (later, Superintendents) were present 
at the first General Council: E. N. Bell, A. P. Collins, 
J. W. Welch, W. T. Gaston, and R. M. Riggs. Among 
other outstanding men in attendance were John G. Lake, 


5 Goss, op. cit., p. 128. 
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F. F. Bosworth, Jacob Miller, A. B. Cox, E. N. Richey, 
Reece a rdaman,. 5S.) A. Jamieson, Fred Pitcher, B. F. 
Lawrence, Cyrus B. Fockler, J. Roswell Flower, and John 
Sinclair. 

The Assemblies of God has not experienced a prodigious 
growth simply through “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” 
a blind and nondirected evolution. God has set in this 
Revival Movement ‘“‘governments,’’ men who, under divine 
guidance, have molded its character. Their sound, spiritual 
and progressive leadership has been a major factor in | 
lifting the Assemblies of God in less than fifty years 
from an obscure and despised Pentecostal sect into world , 
prominence. 


CHAPTER ]3 


THE SECRET COMMITTEES REPORT 


THE INITIAL business meeting of the First General Council 
of the Assemblies of God was called to order on Monday, 
April 6, 1914. E. N. Bell, the acting chairman, was asked 
by the entire convention to serve as chairman for all of 
the sessions, and J. R. Flower was elected as secretary. 
Since there was no agenda, the first order of business 
was the appointment by the chairman of a committee 
whose duty was “‘to receive from all the brethren present 
the subjects desired discussed, and to arrange and present 
them in the form of suitable reports and resolutions to 
the convention.” * The committee was a representative body, 
selected on a regional basis. 


While this large committee was in session, a smaller, 
self-appointed committee with its own ideas of what con- 
stituted “suitable reports and resolutions,” caucused secret- 
ly, under the leadership of T. K. Leonard of Findlay, 
Ohio. Goss comments: 


One night a group of opposition [well meaning] ministers met 
privately and formed a resolution to be brought to the floor—a 
resolution which they hoped would forestall any move on our part 
toward rigid organization. Some of them knew that we wanted to 
incorporate with rules and regulations, and this knowledge, perhaps, 
aroused their suspicion.’ 


Undoubtedly, this is a correct analysis of the motive 
which inspired this committee, but it would be as in- 
accurate to infer from the comment that all the members 
of this committee were anti-organization as it would be 


1 Minutes. 2 Goss, op. cit., p. 176. 
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to infer that all of the members of the first committee 
were pro-organization. Honest differences of opinion ex- 
isted within both committees, causing “heated discussion” 
far into the night. The “Call” for this Council had made 
it clear that “any captious, contrary, divisive or contentious 
person” would not be welcome, but full and free debate 
was encouraged. 


M. M. Pinson had pointed out in his sermon that at the 
Jerusalem Council (Acts 15) the early Christians, by 
harmonizing the seemingly irreconcilable views and remov- 
ing the causes of friction, safely welded together the 
Jewish and Gentile Church. However, this blessed result 
was not achieved without “much disputing.” Is not this 
freedom to express divergent views embodied in the very 
word “Council”? Its root meaning indicates that it is a 
time to counsel, to discuss, to consider. But while much 
discussion occurred, a great deal of this spring night was 
spent in “effectual, fervent prayer.” Jacob Miller, a member 
of the second committee, at a later Council ‘‘reminded the 
brethren how eight of them got together and prayed at 
Hot Springs, and how the Preamble to Constitution was 
literally prayed forth.” ° 


‘Toward the wee hours of the morning, IT. K. Leonard, the 
chairman of the second committee, began to summarize and 
to systematize the arguments pro and con, and to dictate 
to Flower a report and resolution for presentation to the 
convention the next day. The whole committee approved 
the writing, and turned wearily toward bed. Big things 
were coming on the morrow. 


In the meantime, someone got wind that the secret 
committee had been working, with the result that represen- 
tatives of that committee were invited to meet with the 
regularly appointed committee for an understanding. At 
first some resentment was manifested, but when Leonard 
drew from his pocket the document that had been prepared 
and read it, the resentment vanished, for the members of 
the first committee discovered they were in full accord 
with the principles expressed therein. The first committee 


* Pentecostal Evangel, October 10, 1925. 
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had not progressed in its thinking as far as the secret 
committee, but now that this document had been prepared, 
even though in an unorthodox manner, they were ready 
to consider it for presentation on the floor of the Council. 

Bighearted E. N. Bell, serving as chairman of the first 
committee, soon demonstrated that he was not one to hold 
resentment, nor would he insist on protocol. Goss recalls 
that he “leaned across to me and whispered, ‘Brother Goss, 
they have the very thing we need and want!’ I joyfully 
agreed.’’* Bell stood to his feet at the conclusion of the 
reading of the resolution, and exclaimed, “Brethren, herein 
is a marvelous thing! Without any collusion whatsoever— 
in fact, (and a twinkle appeared in his eyes) we didn’t 
even know that these brethren were meeting, the two 
committees have reached almost exactly the same conclus- 
ions concerning the purpose of this convention and the 
type of association which should bind this group of Pente- 
costal believers together. If I may have just a moment to 
confer with the brethren of the first committee, I am confi- 
dent that they will concur in this statement of mine, 
and perhaps even be willing to forego their own resolution 
and to cosponsor the resolution which has been so ably 
presented to us this morning.”’ 

The members of the larger committee, interested only 
in effective action, happily gave their consent, with the 
result that the report became recognized as the work of 
the combined committees, and was presented to the floor 
of the convention with their approval by T. K. Leonard, who 
never had a more attentive audience, as he read slowly and 
distinctly the following: 


A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


1. That God, our heavenly T'ather, sent His only-begotten Son 
into the world who built and cstablished His church upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the Head and Chicf Corner Stone. 

2. That the holy inspired Scriptures are the all-sufficient rule for 
faith and practice, and we shall not add to or take from them. 

3. That Christ commanded that there should be no schism in 
His Body, the Gencral Assembly and Church of the first born, 
which are written in Heaven. 


* Goss, op. cit., p. 176. 
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4. ‘That we recognize ourselves as members of said Assembly of 
God and do not believe in identifying ourselves into a sect or 
denomination which constitutes an organization which legislates or 
forms laws and articles of faith and has jurisdiction over its members 
and creates unscriptural lines of fellowship and disfellowship, which 
separates itself from other members of the General Assembly of 
the first born.® 


It was clear that these Pentecostal believers did not 
desire to start a church. The convention was being called 
upon to recognize that the Church had already been estab- 
lished by Christ, and that all true believers are members 
of that Church. 


Leonard’s declaration was somewhat unrealistic, for if 
all of its sentiments had been put into effect, little could 
have been accomplished in resolving the problem of the 
hour. Nevertheless, it expressed the independent beliefs of 
the delegates. It was a statement of intent. If it erred in 
any direction, it was far better to err on the side of 
freedom—not merely because it found unanimous agree- 
ment at that particular time, but because it provided a 
foundation for the whole philosophy of church government 
in the Assemblies of God. Liberal interpretations were to 
be given to these words in later years, but the spirit 
embodied therein was to be preserved to the present hour. 


A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE 


Something concrete by way of resolution had to be 
offered. Leonard and company were ready with that, too. 
The following resolution, though on the negative side, did 
reveal the dependence of each assembly upon each other, 
and consequently, proposed definite organizational steps: 


Resolved, First, That we recognize that we have assembled as a 
general council of Pentecostal saints from local Churches of God 
in Chnist, Assemblies of God, and various Apostolic Faith Missions 
and Churches, and Full Gospel Pentecostal Missions, and assemblies 
of like faith in the United States and foreign lands, whose purpose 
is not to legislate laws of government, nor to usurp authority over 
said various assemblies, nor to deprive them of their scriptural rights 
and privileges. 

Second, to recognize scriptural methods and tules of unity, fellow- 


5 Minutes. 
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ship, work and business for God, and to disapprove all unscriptural 
methods and conduct, endeavoring to keep the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, and to 
walk accordingly (Eph. 4:1-32). : 

Finally, That we recognize all of the above said assemblies of 
various names, and, when speaking of them, refer to them by 
the general scriptural name, i.e., “Assembly of God,” and adopt 
it as soon as possible for the purpose of convenience, unity, fellow- 
ship, and to be more scriptural and legal in transacting business, 
owning property, and executing missionary work at home and foreign 
lands.° 


At the conclusion of the reading of the report, a rising 
tide of rejoicing caught up the entire body of delegates. 
When the vote was taken it proved unanimous. The 
meeting of minds was a definite indication of the leading 
of the Holy Spirit. Utterances in tongues and their interpre- 
tation and prophecy confirmed this belief. A great wave of 
joy and thanksgiving swept over the congregation. Even 
the most skeptical could feel the approval of God upon 
what was being done. As at the General Council in 
Jerusalem, these delegates discovered that the Spirit of 
Glory had not departed from them in their Council business. — 
He was still alongside to help, so that they might say, 
“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and us!”’ 


What relief was felt by these Spirit-filled believers who 
had been brought out of hidebound denominationalism and 
who had looked askance at any suggestion of parliamentary 
procedure, resolutions, etc., which might obstruct the 
freedom of the Spirit! They had become restive when the 
Council took on business forms, but these same people had 
chafed under the lack of system which had prevailed up 
until this time. In order to correct the one extreme, it 
was necessary to have a semblance of the other, but they 
were discovering that there was a happy medium between 
the two extremes. Divine order had not brought bondage 
but true freedom and harmony. 


This first Council has been called the ‘Constitutional 
Convention,’ but this is a misnomer, for no constitution 


6 Ibid. 
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was adopted at Hot Springs. The resolution that was 
adopted was incorporated into the Preamble, but the 
Constitution itself was not to make its appearance until 
1927. Neither was a Statement of Faith adopted. Yet, the 
following actions that were taken at this time helped to 
lay the foundation for the polity of the Assemblies of God: 


1. That the General Council of the Assemblies of God be in- 
corporated. 


2.. That all business formerly undertaken in the Interstate Camp 
Meeting of the Churches of God in Christ at Eureka Springs, Ark., 
be now committed to the General Council of the Assemblies of 
God. 


3. That the monthly Word and Witness and the weekly Christian 
Evangel become the official organs of the Assemblies of God. 


4. That local assemblies in given areas be authorized to form 
district or state councils, in harmony with the principles and purposes 
of the General Council. 


5. That recognition be given to the various ministries of elder, 
evangelist, minister, exhorter and deacon, together with recognition 
of the ministries of women. 


6. That divorce and remarriage be discouraged, and that ministerial 
credentials be withheld from divorced persons who remarry. 


7. ‘That extreme teachings concerning the eating of meats be 
disapproved (Col. 2:14-17). 

8. That Thursday be recognized and encouraged as a weekly day 
of prayer. 7 

9. That ministers be encouraged to avail therhselves of training 
that could be received through correspondence Courses and enroll- 
ment in the Bible schools then in existence.’ 


Bell and Flower were elected to continue to fill their 
posts of Chairman and Secretary, respectively. Their duties 
were, mainly, to arrange for and preside over the annual 
council meeting, to publish the minutes of the council 
sessions and to keep the Movement informed of Council 
activities throughout the year. Credentials in the name of 
thé General Council of the Assemblies of God were to be 
given to ‘worthy ministers within the Pentecostal, Apostolic 
Faith and Church of God in Christ groups’ who requested 
them. Howard Goss, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, was to 
issue the credentials to the ministers in the South and 


7 Ibid, 
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West, while T. K. Leonard was to dispense them in the 
North and East. 


The sole departure from absolute congregationalism 
occurred when a resolution was passed authorizing the 
appointment of twelve representative men “to act in all 
necessary matters on behalf of this General Council as a 
Home and Foreign Missionary and Executive Presbytery 
during the ensuing year, or until their successors are ap- 
pointed.” Eight men were selected, and an additional four 
were to be appointed on a sectional basis at a later date: 
E. N. Bell, J. R. Flower, T. K. Leonard, H. A. Goss, J. W. 
Welch, M. M. Pinson, C. B. Fockler, and D. C. O. Opper- 
man. A. P. Collins, D. W. Kerr, and John Sinclair were 
subsequently added to the list, but the twelfth man was not 
appointed until the next Council. 


While it is true that these twelve men were to serve only 
in an advisory capacity, it did reveal that the delegates felt 
the need for some form of central government. The word, 
presbyter, is a good Bible term. Paul speaks of “the laying 
on of hands of the presbytery’ (1 ‘Timothy 4:14) . 


The Jewish council was composed of the elders of the Church (the 
presbytery, Lk. 22:66; Acts 22:5) and a presiding rabbi; so the 
Christian Church was composed of apostles, elders, and a president 
(Acts 15:6, 13-21).* 

Presbuterton is the Greek word for presbytery, from 
which, of course, is derived the word, Presbyterian. This 
meant that the newly formed Assemblies of God was to 
have a polity heritage from John Knox! Later, with the 
advent of District Councils and the change from ‘“‘chairman”’ 
to “superintendent,” as the supervisory work became a 
necessity, we incorporated a phase of Methodism, District 
Superintendents. We really have a hybrid-polity! Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist! This may not be 
a fault, however; it may prove to be, like hybrids in other 
realms, even better than the single strains, because it 
takes the strong points of each system while seeking to 
avoid its weaknesses. The glory of the Assemblies of 
God is its nonconformity to any single polity. 


® Jamieson, Fausset and Brown, p. 414. 
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Some can work well under one framework of church 
government, and some are more at ease under another. 
A few of our brother Pentecostal organizations have a 
modified Episcopalian polity, with a strong centralized 
leadership, which appoints pastors to churches, and_re- 
quires each church to be directly responsible to head- 
quarters. ‘This system has worked beautifully for them, 
and they have prospered under it, with the blessing of the 
Lord resting richly upon them. But the climate at Hot 
Springs, and since, in the Assemblies of God would not 
permit any strong Episcopalian tendencies. There have been 
times when our leaders on a District level and General 
level must have felt frustrated by the slow working of 
the more democratic system, but it has, in the long run, 
proved best for us. 

The brethren who laid the foundation of Assemblies 
of God polity would be positively awestruck and probably 
dismayed if they could behold the superstructure which 
has evolved through the years. The founding fathers of 
America might draw back in horror, too, if they were to 
be shown the Gargantuan federal government of the 
twentieth century. But their horror would undoubtedly 
give way to delight, when they discovered that the republic 
still rests upon the foundation of individual liberty, that 
there is still “equal justice under the law,” that Jeffersonian 
democracy has not been eclipsed by Hamiltonian author- 
itarianism, that “we the people” still rule “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.”’ 


Similarly, the dismay the wise master builders who laid 
the foundations of the Assemblies of God might feel on 
returning after almost a half of a century would be offset 
by the discovery that the government is still on the 
shoulder of the Head of the Church, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. While supervisory leadership has been added as the 
need arose, no attempt has been made to force the local 
assemblies into one mold. The sovereignty of the local 
assembly is still inviolate. The indigenous principle which 
the Assemblies of God has so vigorously advocated in its 
missionary enterprise has been jealously guarded for the 
American assembly. There is a general pattern of polity, 
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but this is combined with the freedom to express itself 
individually. For example, the great variety of names be- 
stowed upon local assemblies! This freedom extends 
through every stratum of the General Council of the 
Assemblies of God, the District Councils, the ministers, 
and the members of the congregations. 


Even the best system can be ill administered. ‘The obser- 
vation attributed to Abraham Lincoln is true: “The best 
way to find out what is in a man is to put him into 
office.” ‘The vast majority of men who have served on 
varying levels in the organization have been men of judg- 
ment and fair play. A few have abused the authority of 
their office, but the system of government instituted at 
Hot Springs has vindicated itself by dealing effectively 
with such men. The combination of individual liberty and 
“Bible Order’ has stood every test for almost fifty years, 
ample proof that the pioneers in the First General Council 
wrought in God. | 


CHAPTER [4 


“A GOOD NAME” 


“A GOOD NAME is rather to be chosen than great riches.” * 
One of the purposes of the call for a General Convention 
was 


that we may do away with so many divisions...in the various 
names under which our Pentecostal people are working and 
incorporating ...many assemblies have already chartered under 
different names, as a local work, in both home and foreign 
lands. Why not charter under one Bible name?? 


“Assemblies of God,” the name suggested DY, wn dose KS 
Leonard, of Findlay, Ohio, seemed to ring the bell. One 
point which recommended it to the delegates was that no 
other group had a prior claim to it, as in the case of 
“Apostolic Faith,” “Church of God,” and “Church of God 
in Christ.” Its simplicity appealed to all foes of ecclesiastical 
pomp and ceremony. Other desirable features were that 
“Assemblies of God” was not derived from the name of 
any man; it was not a designation of a particular form of 
church government; it was not a reference to one particular 
doctrine held by the group. 


Its chief attraction may well have been that it did not 
imply too much. Down through the centuries groups have 
adopted Biblical names which refer to all of the blood- 
washed, Spirit-regenerated children of God, the Universal 
Church, the Body of Christ. This practice is perfectly 
legitimate, as long as the group does not arrogate to 
itself the whole meaning of the name. Some tight little 


1 Proverbs 22:1. 
* Word and Witness, December 20, 1913. 
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sects and some big ones became so proud of their choice 
of name, and so exclusive in their application of it, that 
they confused their group with the entire Church, asserting 
that one must belong to “the Church” to be saved, and 
such narrow sectarians always spoke of their organization 
as “the Church.” This inversion is reminiscent of the 
fabled rooster who was convinced that the sun came up 
because he crowed! 


The delegates at Hot Springs did not profess to have 
selected the only proper Bible name for the Church. There 
were a number of splendid scriptural titles for the Church 
which were already being employed. “Assemblies of God” 
is certainly not anti-scriptural, and definitely not unscript- 
ural. Hebrews 12:23 was a text to which T. K. Leonard 
pointed as a basis for his selection: ““The general assembly 
and church of the firstborn.”’ 


“Church” is more familiar than “assembly,” and it would 
be foolish to discriminate against a word so loved and cher- 
ished by all Christendom. However, a fact that is obvious to 
all students of the Greek New Testament should be pointed 
out: viz., the actual word “church” does not appear in the 
Greek text. That it is so translated into English does not 
place it in the GGreek. The derivation of church, like the 
Scotch kirk and the German kirche, is generally thought to 
be from the Greek kuriakon, “belonging to the Lord.” It 
may be connected with the Latin word for “circle,” circus, 
circulus, and the Greek kuklos, a reference to the con- 
gregation’s gathering in circles. Ekklesia originally meant 
“an assembly called out by the magistrate or some other 
responsible official.” It was in this sense that it was 
adopted from the secular and applied to the sacred by 
the New ‘Testament writers, and undoubtedly this is the 
reason why many conservative Bible scholars demonstrate 
a fondness for the word “assembly,” employing it often 
to describe the local congregation. 


’ 


“Assemblies of God,” in addition to being a scriptural 
name, expresses the very heart of the Pentecostal Move- 
ment, the emphasis upon the assembling of believers to- 
gether in His name. The gathering together of the saints 
for worship, prayer, fellowship, preaching, testimony, and 
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evangelism is the center of Pentecostal life. Too, the name 
is well suited to the organization created at Hot Springs, 
an affiliation of independent assemblies which are complete 
churches in themselves. It reflects the impersonal and un- 
sectarian nature of this co-operative fellowship. 


Note that it is the “Assemblies of God.’ We must not 
lose sight of the transcendent element in the church. It is 
not a mere fraternal order, a social club, or a humanitarian 
organization resting upon human brotherhood, but a super- 
natural body, which traces its descent not from the first man 
but from the second man, who is “the Lord from heaven.” 
Mere assembling would have no real meaning, if He were 
not “in the midst.” The people of God are not and cannot 
be separated from God. We are nothing without God. 
We have been “called out” by God. We have been drawn 
together by a common purpose—God. All this is set forth 
in the name, “Assemblies of God.”’ 


A word or two now about the debit side of the name. For 
years, it was an unfamiliar appellation which drew only 
a blank look when it was mentioned. Many pastors and 
congregations who sought to comply with the recommenda- 
tion that all the assemblies associated with the fellowship 
should identify themselves by using the name felt that it 
was necessary to add the word “church”: “Assembly of 
God Church.” This was a redundancy which, after the 
name and its significance became better known, was re- 
moved from the official name of the local congregations. 
The problem of identifying an assembly of a variant name 
with the fellowship as a whole has been solved by appending 
the organizational name, “Assemblies of God.” 


One annoyance has been the unwieldiness of the complete 
name, “The General Council of the Assemblies of God.’ 
Did you ever try to write that on a questionnaire? It would 
appear that in the early days the words “General Council” 
were used predominantly when referring to the organiza- 
tion. Men spoke of “the General Council,” or simply, “‘the 
Council.” In more recent times these words have been 
dropped, except for official or legal purposes, in favor of 
“Assemblies of God.” In ordinary speaking, ‘General 
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Council” has come gradually to mean the biennial con- 
ference, while “Assemblies of God’ is now the popular 
name for the Movement itself. 

One last drawback we would mention is the confusion 
that sometimes arises over the proper employment of the 
singular or the plural form of the name. The singular, 
“Assembly of God,” is used in connection with the local 
congregation. In an exceptional sense, the singular might 
serve as a designation of the entire fellowship, but generally 
speaking, the plural is the more correct and more apt 
form. The official name of the association of various local 
assemblies which was founded at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
is ““The General Council of the Assemblies of God.” When 
speaking in a collective sense of the organization itself, 
singular verbs, pronouns, etc. are used. When the reference 
is to numerous individual assemblies, but not to the 
organizational aspect, plural verbs, pronouns, etc. are to be 
employed. 

To anticipate chronological events, a word should be 
said about an attempt to substitute another name for 
“Assemblies of God.” Some dissatisfaction was expressed 
through the years, for the reasons which we have cited. 
In the 1927 General Council a number of the brethren, 
some of them executives, sought to change the name to 
The Pentecostal Evangelical Church. This was a pleasant, 
euphonious and fully descriptive name, and it included the 
word “church.” Strong pleas were entered for this change, 
but the man who offered the original name to the first 
General Council, T. K. Leonard, was too persuasive. The 
name had become more familiar to the world at large. 
Why change the name now, after it had taken so long to 
make it known? Furthermore many of the local church 
properties had been registered under the name ‘‘Assembly 
of God.” and to change the name of the organization to 
some other name would involve the changing of titles 
to church property. The motion to substitute, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. This was the only serious attempt to 
change the name, and in all probability it will be the last. 


“A good name” was chosen by the delegates at the first 
General Council, and we believe that the Lord in His 
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mercy guided them in their choice. But the fact that it was 
a good name to begin with, a Biblical name, is not the 
sole reason why it is universally regarded as a good name 
today, a name that is significant in the religious world. 
“Great riches’’ of sacrifice, spiritual life, talent, hard work, 
and unselfishness have made it the name it is today. May 
we who have inherited it, who are proud to own it, gladly 
contribute our share to the wealth signified by the good 
name “Assemblies of God.” 


CHAPTER ]5 


“ON THE MOVE" 


HiGH ON THE rocks in the upper left-hand corner of the 
picture of the first General Council is a young man whose 
face is strangely familiar. The son of a Mississippi surgeon, 
this lad, with his mother, had come into the lght of 
Pentecost at the Bible school in Hattiesburg, Mississjppi, 
in 1909, and was baptized in a Fort Worth, Texas, lake 
by Arch P. Collins in 1911. Although only eighteen at 
Hot Springs, he was already a keen obServer, and his 
eyes did not miss a thing in that initial council. Turning 
one day to Lee Floyd, he remarked, “You know, I like this. 
I believe I'll stick with it!’’* And he did stick with it, 
attending the Elim School in Rochester, New York, serving 
as a missionary in South Africa, as a Bible school instructor 
in the United States, a successful pastor, an outstanding 
author, a district superintendent, and the eighth General 
Superintendent of the Assemblies of God—Ralph M. 
Riggs! 

The wonderful spirit and the solid achievements at Hot 
Springs caused hundreds of other Pentecostal believers to 
throw in their lot with the newly formed Council. Some 
denounced the work of the brethren, and prophesied doom 
for their presuming “to place restrictions on the moving 
of the Holy Ghost.” But the reaction of most believers 
who scrutinized the accounts of the Council in the Word 
and Witness and the Christian Evangel (whose combined 
circulation had soared to 25,000 by August, 1914), was as 
favorable as that of the Antioch Christians to whom Barna- 


1 Letter from Lee Floyd to J. R. Flower, 1959. 
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bas and Paul delivered the report of the first General 
Council in Jerusalem: “Which when they had read, they 
rejoiced for the consolation.” ” 


The first step for incorporation, as authorized by the 
Council, was in Arkansas while E. N. Bell was still serving 
as pastor of the Malvern Assembly and Howard A. Goss 
was in Hot Springs.* The General Council was to be in- 
corporated a second time, after the establishing of the 
primitive headquarters in St. Louis, Missouri, in October, 
1916. The General Council of the Assemblies of God, with 
its District Councils being formed across the land, was “in 
business.” At this initial stage, however, it was definitely 
small business. 


T. K. Leonard (a truly indispensable man at Hot 
Springs) had generously offered his small printing plant 
and school property at Findlay, Ohio, to the young Move- 
ment, for the publication of its periodicals. Since both 
Space and equipment at Malvern, Arkansas, and Plain- 
field, Indiana, were inadequate, Bell and Flower decided 
to combine their publishing interests and move to Findlay. 
During their brief stay in that Ohio city, the two men 
served on the faculty of the Gospel School, which Leonard 
had established in connection with the local assembly. 


The need for unity and protection in missionary endeavors had 
been one of the great factors in the organization of the Assemblies 
of God... By the time the General Council was organized, there 
were great numbers of missionaries already on the field. These 
workers, in many instances, had buildings, homes, schools, and 
other facilities. Support for such works was being received by means 
of correspondence with friends in the United States. Many of 
the missionaries joincd the new fellowship and requested help. 
The early missionary program, up to 1917, consisted largely in 
publicizing the needs of the missionaries and forwarding what 
money was available. Hence, Editor Bell wrote in the August 22, 
1914, Christian Evangel: 

“Because of this great circulation (25,000) our papers are 
enabled to be strong agencies for the use of missionaries, carrying 
the needs of the field direct to those in the homeland who 
have some of the Lord’s money, who in turn respond to 
the need and send it to us to be forwarded, which we gladly 


2 Acts 15:31. 
5 Goss, op. cit., p. 177. 
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do without charging a cent for postage, cost of drafts, or 
time consumed in taking care of this phase of the work.... We, 
therefore, urge upon our readers the necessity of laying aside 
a portion for the missionaries each week, even but a ten-cent 
piece... We will gladly forward, free, any sum whether it be 
great or small.” 


And thus was established the policy of forwarding missionary 
offerings 100% to the field, a policy to which the Assemblies 
of God still adheres.* 


The work rapidly outgrew the facilities at Findlay, and 
a number of administrative problems needed action by the 
entire organization. Therefore, since they were authorized 
by the initial Council to call another Council when they 
deemed it advisable, the Executive Presbyters announced 
the second General Council for November 15-29, just seven 
months after Hot Springs. The site chosen was the Stone 
Church, then located on Indiana Avenue, in Chicago. 


No attempt was made for quite a few years to record the 
number of members in the affiliated assemblies. Un- 
doubtedly, the number rose at approximately the same rate 
as that of the ministers. One hundred and _ twenty-eight 
preachers signed the roster at Hot Springs, and by the 
close of the Chicago Council the ministerial list had grown 
to five hundred and twenty-two, with thirty-five states, 
Canada, and six foreign countries represented. The Assem- 
bhes of God was a growing movement simply because there 
was no chance of any assembly losing its sovereign status, 
while gaining the legitimate protection of a fellowship 
which God had established for the good of His people. 
There was nothing to lose, and everything to gain. 


When the second Council was convened in Chicago, 
Arch P. Collins was chosen to serve as Chairman and J. R. 
Flower was re-elected to serve as Secretary. The Council 
then took the step of electing D. C. O. Opperman as 
Assistant Chairman and B. F. Lawrence as Assistant Secre- 
tary. Ihe choice of these two officers was for this Council 
only, and the choosing of assistant presiding officers was 
not continued in succeeding Councils, until after the Consti- 
tution was adopted, years later. 


“ Early History of the Assemblies of God, pp. 18, 19. 
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The form of organization adopted in the beginning was 
exceedingly simple. No headquarters had been authorized 
and none established. The nearest approach to a head- 
quarters was the location of the publishing interests of the 
Council, and the fact that the first Chairman and Secretary 
served on the editorial staff of publications. When the 
second Council was convened, the presiding officer was 
elected for that meeting only. No duties were prescribed 
for him, beyond the simple duties of Chairman. Bell was 
retained as Editor of periodicals, and Flower as office 
editor. 

The task of issuing credentials to qualified ministers 
was still allotted to H. A. Goss for the Western states and 
to I. K. Leonard for the Eastern states. It was not until 
the close of the 1916 Council that the issuing of ministerial 
credentials was assigned to the offices of the Chairman 
and Secretary, the publication offices by that time having 
reached the status of a headquarters for the fellowship. 

The convention increased the original number of Execu- 
tive Presbyters from twelve to sixteen, in order that the 
group might be more representative of the entire country. 
All of the incumbents were re-elected and five others were 
added: F. F. Bosworth, W. F. Carothers, George Chambers, 
Andrew L. Fraser, and David H. McDowell. The role of 
these presbyters was spelled out at this Council. They were 
to serve as advisers to the assemblies in their area; guides 
to the immature congregations, but with the ultimate goal 
always in mind—the recognition of such assemblies as 
self-governing; under no circumstances were they to in- 
trude into the affairs of the sovereign assembly without an 
official invitation; local assemblies were expected to help 
to defray their guest’s expenses. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching decision of this Council 
was: 


the Executive Presbytery is hereby authorized to take immediate 
steps in securing funds through voluntary offerings, subscriptions, 
or the sale of non-participating stocks, or in any manner pleasing 
to God and the Executive Presbytery of an amount not less 
than $5,000 for publishing equipment to be owned and controlled 
entirely by the General Council and to be used for the Glory 
of God, 
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Armed with this resolution and desiring to establish the 
publication offices in a more central location, the brethren 
moved the Gospel Publishing House in the spring of 1915 
from Findlay to 2838 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Since there was not a great deal of printing and office 
equipment, the move was not too difficult. 


An early model Huber press of sufficient capacity to 
print four pages of newspaper size was donated by a 
resident of Washington, D. C. It was originally bought to 
do government printing, but it was now going to be active 
in the King’s business. A cutting machine was included in 
the gift. A secondhand linotype machine and a secondhand 
folding machine were also purchased. All the new equip- 
ment was installed in the storeroom on Easton Avenue, 
after the floor had been reinforced to bear the weight 
of the machinery. The second floor became the head- 
quarters offices of the Assemblies of God. 


Flower was to write of those days: 

We had been authorized to establish a publishing house, but 
nothing had been given us to accomplish our purpose. In those 
early days, Brother Bell tried to live on $5.00 a week, which 
he took out of the funds for support of himself and family. 
Of course, he could not live on any such amount, and so he 
ran behind in his finances continually. Then after the move to 
St. Louis where increased rents were met and living expenses 
were higher (especially during war times), he accepted the 
munificent salary of $15.00 per week...Only the utmost frugality 
could have brought into existence a publishing house under such 
conditions. Such help as was required in the printing department 
must be secured at small wages; and if we could do the work 
ourselves the help had to be dispensed with. A visitor during 
those days might have found Brother Bell bending over a piece 
of machinery, with grease smeared on his shirt, his hands or his 
face. He would straighten up, and although weary and worn, would 
take the time to be courteous and kind.° 


The sojourn in St. Louis was not to be lengthy; only 
three years, in fact. But these were to be three of the 
most fateful years in Assemblies of God history. Out on 
the West Coast a small cloud had risen which was to develop 
into the fiercest storm ever to be encountered by this 
newly launched Pentecostal vessel. 


® Pentecostal Evangel, June 30, 1923. 


CHAPTER ]6 


“THE NEW ISSUE” 


A preacher who did not dig up some new slant on a 
Scripture, or get some new revelation to his own heart ever so 
often; a preacher who did not propagate it, defend it, and if 
necessary, be prepared to lay down his life for it, was considered 
slow, stupid, unspiritual... Calling a man “a compromiser” killed 
his ministry far and wide. Because of this, no doubt, many new 
revelations began to cause confusion. 


California gave the Pentecostal Movement its greatest 
impetus in April, 1906, and just seven years later, in April, 
1913, its sunny shores brought forth a “revelation” that 
almost tore the Movement apart. A Worldwide Pentecostal 
Camp Meeting, with Mary Woodworth Etter as the main 
speaker, was in progress in Arroyo Seco. Many miracles 
were wrought through the wonderful name of Jesus. One 
man, John G. Scheppe, was so inspired that he spent a 
night in prayer. Along toward morning he was given a 
glimpse of the power of that blessed name. Leaping to 
his feet, he ran through the camp, shouting to all the 
early risers what the Lord had shown him. The “revelation” 
made a profound impression upon the campers, and all 
rejoiced with Scheppe, and began to search the Scriptures 
concerning the “name of Jesus.” 

Unfortunately, that which should have been .a most 
edifying study of the Word of God was diverted by the 
enemy into a distressing error which almost ruined the 
work of God. Satan, realizing what a disaster would befall 
his kingdom if the people of God were really to grasp the 
power in the precious name of Jesus, adroitly maneuvered 


* Goss, op. cit., p. 155. 
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these sincere souls into heresy and’ fanaticism. His first 
tactic was to turn their eyes from Jesus Himself to a 
baptismal formula. True baptism, it was asserted, must be 
“in the name of Jesus,” and not “in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Some had used 
the shorter formula for years, so its use was no drastic 
innovation. What was new was the insistence that one 
must be thus baptized, in order to be “born of water.” 
This created an immediate division among the saints on the 
West Coast. Frank Ewart, the editor of Meat in Due 
Season, and Glenn A. Cook, an Azusa Street veteran, were 
especially zealous in propagating the virtues of baptism with 
the single name formula, baptizing or rebaptizing all 
“according to Acts 2:38 and John 3:5.” 


“Baptismal regeneration” and unevangelical ritualism 
were but their first steps in the direction of heresy. ‘To 
justify their “apostolic formula,’’ Ewart, Cook, and com- 
pany declared that a second “‘revelation’’~had been given 
them concerning the name: The reason why Peter did not 
use the longer formula of Matthew 28:19 was that the 
Spirit had revealed to him at Pentecost that ‘“‘the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
Jesus Christ!’’ Next came a denial of the Trinity. It was 
alleged that there were not three Persons in the Godhead, 
only three manifestations of one Person. Critics were told, 
“You must ‘have the light’ to see these marvelous truths.” 
The capstone was a teaching designed to appeal to Pente- 
costal pride: “The baptism with the Spirit according to 
Acts 2:4 is what Jesus called being ‘born of the Spirit,’ 
and as such is necessary for salvation.” ? 


The “New Issue,” as it was labeled, was confined largely 
to the West Coast until January, 1915, when a tour by 
Cook brought this so-called “revelation” to St. Louis. The 
J. Roswell Flowers (already in the city in connection with 
the move of the General Council headquarters from 
Findlay) had known Cook since he had brought the Pente- 
costal message to Indianapolis in 1907, They listened 
with interest to his week of sermons in Mother Mary 


* For a ‘Trinitarian answer to the Oneness or “Jesus Only’ doctrine concerning the 
Godhead and water baptism, see the author's God in Three Persons. 
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Barnes’ Faith Home, and were onlookers when Mother 
Barnes and her staff were rebaptized in the waters of the 
Mississippi. Cook proclaimed that this baptism with its 
single name formula was, as in Gideon’s day, ‘‘the water 
test.” Only those who were alert, who were open to God’s 
best, were going to pass the test. 


But Flower did not accept this “revelation” from his 
old teacher. Instead, he wrote to G. T. Haywood in 
Indianapolis, warning him that Cook was on his way 
to that city with an erroneous doctrine. Haywood answered: 
“Your warning came too late. I have already accepted the 
message and been rebaptized.” His church became a “Jesus 
Only” center, and continues to exert a strong Oneness in- 
fluence even to this day. The wildfire that had been slow 
to start now began to leap from mission to mission, assembly 
to assembly, until it became the issue of the day. 


It presented a major problem to the Assemblies of God 
leaders for the following reasons: 


1. Any serious division would have been almost fatal to 
the not quite one-year-old organization. 


2. A major plank in the Hot Springs platform was that 
+there should be no theological creed to which all must 
subscribe. 


3. No one had had time to produce an adequate answer 
to this Unitarian concept of the Godhead. 


4. Many felt that the shorter baptismal formula was 
permissible. 


The Oneness emphases upon the name of Jesus, the 
idea of a subjective “revelation,” and the promise of ad- 
ditional power to all who accept the new message had a 
forceful appeal to Pentecostal believers, for they loved 
to exalt that name above all names, to receive truth ex- 
perientially, and to keep being filled with the power of 
God. 


Obviously, it became imperative that steps be taken to 
halt the spread of this extremism which was dividing the 
Movement. The editor of the Weekly Evangel, E. N. Bell, 
wrote an article for the March 27, 1915, issue, “Baptized 
Once for All,” in which he remonstrated against this 
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rebaptism fad, pointing out that in the New Testament no 
one who had received true Christian baptism was ever rebap- 
tized. The April 17 issue carried an article on the Trinitar- 
ian view of the Godhead, written by D. W. Kerr. This was 
followed by a series of editorials by Bell: ““To Act in the 
Name of Another’ (May 1, 8); “The Great Outlook” 
(May 29); ““The Sad New Issue” (June 5); “The Acts 
on Baptism in Christ’s Name Only” (June 12) ; “Scriptural 
Varieties in Baptismal Formula’ (July 3). In all these 
articles Bell emphasized the orthodox Trinitarian view af 
the Godhead and defended the baptismal formula found 
in Matthew 28:19. 


The Executive Presbytery met in St. Louis in May, and 
drew up a “Preliminary Statement Concerning the Princi- 
ples Involved in the New Issue.” Bell’s explanation of the 
statement, and the statement itself, appeared in the June, 
1915, issue of the Word and Witness: 


~ 


For some months past this office has been besieged with 
inquiries concerning our attitude toward the so-called new doctrines, 
which are being preached in Los Angeles and some other places. 
One report came from the West Coast that it was being 
circulated in those regions that all the Presbyters of the General 
Council of the Assemblies of God had accepted these new 
doctrines, and we were asked if this were true. Both the 
Presbyters and this office, desiring more to preach Christ Himself 
and Him crucified and to promote love, peace and harmony 
among all of God’s saints, have been loath to join horns in an 
issue over forms and ceremonies, which might lead to strife 
and division such as might cause us to lose sight of Christ 
Himself. We asked the people on the coast not to believe 
that the new teachers were responsible for these wrong reports, 
but to attribute them to false rumors. These reports and these 
inquiries, however, make it necessary for the Presbyters to set 
forth in some mild way, in love toward all, their attitude toward 
the more fundamental contentions in this new issue, as_ they 
have not the time to answer all these inquiries by private letter. 
Our brethren, too, have felt that we owed our readers a public 
statement on these issues. This office, not knowing the attitude 
of all these brethren, has not presumed to speak in their 
behalf, but has waited until the meeting of the Presbyters in St. 
Louis on May 11th, 1915, when after much prayer, deliberation 
and unity in the Spirit, it was deemed necessary to set forth 
the above Preliminary Statement. 
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The statement was as ‘mild’ as the brethren could pos- 
sibly make it, and Bell’s explanation stressed that it was 
not to be considered ‘‘a creed, nor was it presented in a 
‘sectarian spirit,” for it was a matter of “great regret” 
that the issue had to be discussed at all, since the new 
teachers held many truths in common with the brethren. 
But the statement was also as firm as the Presbyters could 
afford to make it at the time: 


We cannot accept a doctrine merely because someone claims to 
have a modern revelation to that effect...such statements as, 
“the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
is Jesus Christ”; “that Christ is the Holy Ghost . . .” 


Other Oneness errors were also rejected in the statement. 
J. R. Flower, the General Secretary, spoke out personally 
in the columns of the Word and Witness on July 17, 1915. 
He had been studying the Bible and Church history for 
these months, and conversing with advocates and antagon- 
ists of the New Issue. Now, he felt, it would be criminal 
to keep silent any longer, for assemblies all over the 
country were being torn apart. The people of God must 
be awakened. Some had been swept off their feet, but 
were getting their bearings again. He was hopeful that 
in Los Angeles and St. Louis the crest of the wave had 
passed, echoing the sentiment voiced by Bell in the June 
12 issue: “We venture to predict it is now at high water- 
mark, and that the old issue so needless will dwindle 
down, as it always has.”’ 


But both Bell and Flower were too optimistic. A notice 
appeared in the same Word and Witness (July 1i7.)4, 
advertising a camp meeting that was to be the scene of 
an event which was to send the “New Issue sweeping to 
such heights that, for a time, the whole fellowship was 
in danger of being engulfed: 


The Third Interstate Encampment of the Assemblies of God, 
Jackson, Tenn., will begin July 23rd and continue to August Ist. 
We are looking to the Lord to send help of His own choice. 
This will be the largest and best attended camp ever held 
here, and we expect many to be saved and baptized and healed 
in Jesus’ name... 


H. G. Ropcers 
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Evangelist L. V. Roberts, of Indianapolis, one of the 
chief Oneness exponents, was startled to receive from this 
camp the following telegram signed by Rodgers and E. N. 
Bell: ““We want your message for the camp. Take the 
first train.” 


After Roberts’ first sermon, a shocked congregation heard 
Rodgers, the camp pastor, and Bell, the editor of the two 
official publications of the Assemblies of God, declare that 
they were candidates for baptism in Jesus’ name! The next 
afternoon Bell was the first to be baptized, with scores 
of others following his example. The camp meeting mounted 
in enthusiasm, until on Sunday night there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 people present. Roberts returned to his home 
via St. Louis, where he had the supreme joy of telling 
the thunderstruck Flower that he had been invited to the 
camp meeting in Jackson, Tennessee, and that he had just 
rebaptized Bell in Jesus’ name. 


One can well imagine the continent-wide consternation 
that greeted the news of Bell’s defection. Oneness periodi- 
cals headlined his baptism, and it became a much-dis- 
cussed topic of conversation in Pentecostal circles. Doubt- 
less, some Assemblies of God men were wistfully thinking 
of former associations, where things might have been a 
little dead, but at least there had been no constant up- 
heaval over wild doctrines. Did they long for the stability 
of the past? 


Down in the Alto, ‘Texas, camp meeting, William Burton 
McCafferty was instructing the saints against the errors 
of the New Issue. Harvey Shearer, the camp sponsor, 
rushed excitedly across the grounds one morning, waving a 
Oneness magazine, and shouting, “Read this!” Big, bold- 
faced type proclaimed: “E. N. BELL REBAPTIZED IN 
THE NAME OF JESUS!’ “Now,” Shearer exclaimed, 
“I suppose your tongue will cleave to the roof of your 
mouth.” | 


‘“Whye” asked McCafferty. 


“Well, when big men like E. N. Bell and L. C. Hall accept 
this teaching, little fellows like you and me had better 
keep quiet.” 
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McCafferty’s mouth set in a grim line. “I never was 
one to be stampeded into believing something that is not in 
the Bible. I don’t care if the whole movement swallows this 
thing. I’m not going to, because it is wrong!”’ 


Two of his coworkers at the camp were not quite as 
determined. Charles Smith, the evangelist, mused: “I 
wonder what L. C. Hall thinks about my salvation now. 
He baptized me ‘in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’”’ Smith added: “If Brother 
Mac here goes into it, I’ll have to say it is in the Bible.” 
But Smith did not wait for McCafferty to lead the way. 
L. C. Hall was conducting meetings in Caldwell, Texas, 
and succeeded in convincing Smith, who sent a card to 
McCafferty informing him he had been rebaptized by 
Hall. John Dye, another minister, indignantly told 
McCafferty: “If I take up with this New Issue, you can 
tell the world that I am crazy.” He soon ‘‘took up” with it, 
but was not too happy later when McCafferty reminded 
him publicly of his statement. 


A list of the “big men” who were being rebaptized, and 
accepting all or part of the Oneness belief about the God- 
head, reads like the “Who’s Who” of early-day Pentecost: 
E. N. Bell, Howard A. Goss, D. C. O. Opperman, L. C. 
Hall, G. T. Haywood, H. G. Rodgers, Glenn A. Cook, 
B. F. Lawrence, Harry Van Loon, and many other out- 
standing preachers, teachers, and writers. With rare excep- 
tions, most of the Canadian brethren were included in this 
Oneness sweep. In Louisiana the Assemblies of God 
had twelve preachers: all twelve departed the Trinitarian 
faith. Where would this stop? It was becoming a veritable 
flood, and few had any hopes, or the ability, or the 
determination to halt it. There was a vacuum at the top, 
for Collins was not providing any decisive leadership. 


One young man, not a “big man” in body but big in 
spirit and mind, dared to stand against the flood of false 
teaching. J. Roswell Flower was shaken by Bell’s defection, 
but recovered enough to contact some of the Executive 
Presbyters and to gain their consent to call for a General 
Council in St. Louis in October. One must admire the 
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courage and tact of this young man, for he was in an 
exceedingly delicate situation. The fate of the whole fellow- 
ship hung in the balance, and yet, a too drastic move 
against his chief could prove to be as damaging as the 
error that was deluging the Movement. Providentially for 
Flower and the Assemblies of God, he had a splendid help- 
mate whose prayer-saturated counsel at this time helped 
to steady him for the vital decisions which lay ahead. 


In the same issue of the Evangel (August 14, 1915) 
in which Flower placed a call for a General Council, 
“to discuss and pray over certain problems now confront- 
ing the Assemblies of God,” there appeared a provocative 
article submitted by Bell who had remained away from 
headquarters for several months. The title, “Who is Jesus 
Christ?” with its subheading, “Jesus Christ being rediscov- 
ered as the Jehovah of the Old Testament and the God 
of the New,” was changed (‘‘mutilated,” according to 
Oneness adherents) by Flower with the substitution of 
“exalted” for “rediscovered.” 


The article itself, apart from the context of Bell’s 
rebaptism and the controversy as a whole, was simply an 
exaltation of the Deity of Jesus Christ. It was Bell’s stress 
upon Oneness proof texts, and his testimony concerning the 
ecstasy he felt as a result of the “revelation” he had re- 
ceived, that caused the article to be propagandized by 
anti-Trinitarians, and to be the source of dismay and be- 
wilderment to those who had witnessed their champion 
desert to the opposition. What his friends on the Presbyter 
board wanted to know, and what the whole Movement 


wanted to know, was, “Why has this man so completely 
reversed his position?” 


Bell sought to supply the answer in a later article 
(September 18, 1915), “There is Safety in Counsel,” in 
which he appealed for all to come to the Council meeting. 
Nowhere was there the slightest repudiation of his action. 
On the contrary, he stated that he now saw that the 
apostles, in baptizing in Jesus’ name, knew how to interpret 
Matthew 28:19! He explained that he felt the need of 
rebaptism after he was filled with the Spirit, but that he 
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did not desire to bind any man’s conscience, ride a hobby, 
or to condone the Oneness ideas about being “born of 
water and of the Spirit,” or to join any faction. 


His real reason slipped out—and it was not theological or 
ceremonial—he had found himself “in a corner.” He felt 
dead in his soul. All his messages seemed taken away. 
Flower confirms this diagnosis. Bell had been working day 
and night, not only in his editorial duties, but also with 
the printing machinery. Such activity had made it almost 
impossible for him to pray as much as he desired, which, 
of course, contributed to his unsettled condition. At the 
camp meeting, Bell received an impression that, if he did 
not preach Acts 2:38, the camp would be the worst he had 
ever conducted. When he found the meetings were going 
flat, he obeyed the impression and sent the telegram to 
Roberts. 


It is a sad mistake to abandon balance, just ‘‘to make the 
meeting go.’ And it is possible to be so active in exposing 
heresy, that in a weak moment one may become vulnerable 
to the heresy itself. ““There are many voices,” Paul says, 
and not all are from the Lord. One must try the spirits, 
and be especially careful when in a state of physical, 
mental, or emotional exhaustion. At such a time, the best 
safeguard is to accept only that which is fully and man- 
ifestly scriptural. 


McCafferty almost succumbed in the same manner in 
Trenton, Missouri. He had been inveighing against the 
New Issue, when suddenly he felt strangely impelled to- 
ward it. He threw himself down before God. As far as he 
could see, the teaching was unscriptural, but it had a 
seductive appeal that almost ensnared him. McCafferty 
humbly confessed that he was but dust, that mightier men 
than he had fallen for this heresy. God gave him a word 
of comfort and strength: “A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” * 


Andrew F. Crouch was offered the assistant pastorate in 
a Pentecostal church in Winnipeg, pastored by Frank 


* McCafferty, personal interview. 
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Small, a New Issue man. Crouch prayed earnestly to be 
led by the Spirit into the truth. The answer meant a great 
deal to this young preacher and his family, thousands of 
miles from home, penniless and with no other calls. Not 
only did security beckon, but he had to reckon with the 
fact that many men in whom he had confidence had ac- 
cepted this teaching. Yet, as he fasted and prayed, he saw 
a vision of a gold chain with three links. The Spirit 
impressed him with the truth that “the three links are one 
chain but three distinct links.” This Trinitarian belief cost 
Crouch the position, but he had the satisfaction of em- 
bracing a scriptural truth—and God supplied the material 
need, too!* 

Meanwhile, in Puxico, Missouri, a convention was being 
held which seemed ready to provide a major victory for the 
Oneness forces. Despite the presence of Welch, some were 
preaching the Oneness message and rebaptizing those who 
accepted it. When this news reached Flower in St. Louis, 
he persuaded a reluctant M. M. Pinson, who was passing 
through the city, to hurry to Puxico. It was a sweltering 
summer day. When Pinson walked into the church with 
his two suitcases, his face was beet red and _ perspiration 
dripped from his brow. E. N. Bell, who was in charge 
of the service, said, ‘““Brethren, I feel that Brother Pinson 
has a word for us.” A kindly soul brought a glass of water 
to the platform, but Pinson (David-like) waved it away, 
exclaiming, “Take that water away. That’s all we’ve been 
getting around here!’’ With that off his chest (but perhaps 
still a little thirsty), Pinson preached a message on the 
Trinity which helped to swing many back into line. 

The 1915 General Council met in the Turner Hall, in St. 
Louis, on October 1. The first three days were devoted 
to testimonies, praise, and noncontroversial preaching. On 
Sunday night there was a real move from God. This was in 
keeping with the spirit of Hot Springs: first things first; 
the Council is a fellowship, not a forum for debate; minds 
may be divided, but hearts are one.’ 


* Mrs. A. F. Crouch, personal interview. 

5 Goss reported in the October, 1915, issue of the Word and Witness that at the 
Arkansas State Camp Meeting ‘ ‘unity prevailed throughout the camp, even though 
a great many preachers were there!” 
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Both the Chairman, A. P. Collins, and the Assistant 
Chairman, D. C. O. Opperman, failed to appear for the 
opening business meeting. Baptist Collins was not sympa- 
thetic with the idea of central authority, and by this time 
Opperman was well within the Oneness camp. Flower 
called the meeting to order, and J. W. Welch was asked 
to preside as Chairman pro tem and, later in the Council, 
was elected permanent Chairman. He was to serve in this 
post from 1915 to 1920. It was becoming increasingly 
evident that a strong, steadying hand was needed at the 
top. Welch was well-anchored in the Word, open for truth 
but conservative, fair but firm, and above all, filled with a 
spirit of good will and kindness to all. He was a gift 
from God “for such an hour as this.” 

Tuesday, October 5, was given over to the discussion of 
the baptismal formula. A spirit of brotherly love and courtesy 
marked the discussion. The selection of the speakers dem- 
onstrated the desire to hear both views: Bell and Hay- 
wood for Acts 2:38, and Collins and William G. Schell 
for Matthew 28:19. Schell removed himself when the dis- 
cussion was limited to the Bible and his specialty, church 
history, was barred. Jacob (“Uncle Jake’’) Miller was ap- 
pointed in his place. Schell was given his chance the next 
day, and waxed eloquent for two hours! 

At the conclusion of the lengthy polemics, the Resolu- 
tions Committee offered a resolution pleading for a spirit 
of liberality to be applied to the question of the baptismal 
formula: 


We strongly advise against all strife, harsh contention or divi- 
sion.... This Council refuses to attempt to bind the consciences 
of men in this matter, refuses to draw any line of Christian 
fellowship on either side of the question...so long as the 
person ...keeps in a sweet Christian spirit, is not factious, does 
not tear up assemblies, etc.° 


The general conviction prevailed that all should wait 
patiently for another year, allowing time for prayerful study 
of the Word, before reaching a definite conclusion. 

Some doctrines were disapproved by a majority of the 
delegates: 


® Minutes. 
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1. The use of fermented wine in the communion service [then 
being advocated by some ministers]. 


2. The confusing of the new birth with the Baptism or filling 
with the Spirit. } 

3. The failure to distinguish between the blood and the Holy 
Spirit. 

+. ‘The identification of the lather as the Son. 

5. The identification of Christ as the Holy Ghost.’ 


That the tide was beginning to run against the Oneness 
views can be seen by the above resolutions. Bell resigned 
as editor, and Welch took over. No definitely committed 
Oneness man was placed on the Executive Presbytery. ‘The 
Evangel report (November, 1915) proclaimed “Great Vic- 
tory in Fellowship,” apparently, because of the tolerance 
and patience manifested by both sides at the Council; but 
it was not a permanent peace, only an armed truce. The 
house was divided against itself, and no true peace could 
be possible until a basic agreement was reached on doctrinal 
beliefs. Still, with the Assemblies of God only 18 months 
old, even an uneasy peace seemed more desirable than open 
warfare. But while the Weekly Evangel was willing to let 
the issue slumber, its propagators were not, and the con- 
troversy broke out in increased fury. 


Dire warnings were given to Trinitarians. Glenn A. Cook 
threatened Flower in St. Louis: “Roswell, if you fight 
against this Oneness message, this whole printing plant 
will be a pile of junk in six months.” Howard Goss ad- 
monished E. L. Newby in Wichita Falls, Texas: ‘Be care- 
ful what you do about this wonderful truth. Don’t turn 
it down finally, or you will miss God.” 


“But where is it in the Word?” inquired Newby. 


“Oh, you'll never get this by studying it out like some 
other doctrine. This comes by ‘revelation,’ replied Goss. 
“Well, frankly, I’m not interested,’ declared Newby. “If 
you can't prove it in the Word, if it is not there plain and 


simple, I'd distrust any ‘revelation’ that communicated it. 
It’s too farfetched for me.” * 


7 Ibid. 


* Newby, District Superintendent of ‘Texas (1930-37), personal interview, Fort 
Worth, September +, 1959. 
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This sentiment against the Oneness error began to crystal- 
lize in the hearts of many of the brethren from coast to 
coast. The truth about the Pentecostal Baptism had been 
so clear and so forceful in the Word that it would have 
required a “revelation” for them not to have seen it! But 
this new teaching was too dependent upon the subjective 
feelings of the individual, and in that realm it was easy 
for soulish mysticism to parade as spiritual revelation. The 
brethren could not build doctrines on fluctuating emotions. 
They needed a criterion that was constant: the unchange- 
able Word. 


Also disturbing to many was the violation by New Issue 
men of a General Council policy (to which all had given 
consent) , namely, that any man with a new teaching would 
not advance it until he was amid ‘“‘a multitude of coun- 
sellors” where it could be threshed out. The purpose of 
this rule was to safeguard the Assemblies of God as a 
whole, but also to protect the individual himself from fol- 
lowing some impulse that might lead him into error and 
spiritual disaster. It was based upon a mutual confidence 
in each other’s judgment. When A. P. Collins heard that 
Howard Goss had gone to Florida to preach the “Jesus 
Only” doctrine, he (at his own expense) followed Goss 
there, not to debate the question but to ask him to post- 
pone it until after the General Council. This great spirit 
of affection, this family tie, which made the brethren go 
to such great lengths to understand one another and to 
keep the peace, explains why the issue smouldered so long. 


Nevertheless, a growing restlessness began to manifest 
itself among the Trinitarians. They wanted this issue set- 
tled once and for all: “How can the house stand, if it be 
divided on such basic doctrines? How can two walk together, 
except they be agreed? How can there continue to be a 
‘unity of the Spirit,’ when there is no ‘unity of the faith’?”’ 
This feeling communicated itself to headquarters, and at 
long last, J. W. Welch made this official pronouncement 
through the pages of the Weekly Evangel (June 24, 1916): 

The coming Council will be what might be called an OPEN 


BIBLE COUNCIL. I think there is no doubt about that. It 
will be a Council in which the very most important questions 
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as to what the Bible teaches, will occupy the attention of all. 
The time has come for the interpretation of what scriptural teaching 
and conduct is. The time of sifting and solidifying is here. The 
great shaking has begun, and all that can be disturbed will be 
shaken into scparation from that which is settled in God. This 
will not all be done in a few days of Council, but lines will 
doubtless be drawn...It is time to take our bearings and to 
assure oursclves before God. 


Bethel Chapel, a small church in St. Louis, was the 
meeting place of the Fourth General Council in October, 
1916. This was to be the showdown. Tension was in the 
air. Brethren who had labored closely together now found 
that doctrinal disagreement brought a feeling of restraint. 
The rival forces set themselves for the battle. This was 
“the hour of decision.” 


A committee was appointed to prepare “a statement of 
fundamental truths,’ and to bring the statement to the 
floor. Named to the committee were T. K. Leonard, S. A. 
Jamieson, D. W. Kerr, S. H. Frodsham,’ and E. N. Bell. 
It had been felt that, given time and fellowship, Bell would 
reaffirm his belief in the Trinity and disclaim any con- 
nection with Oneness peculiarities of belief. This is pre- 
cisely what happened. His temporary defection reminds 
one of Peter’s momentary lapse in Antioch, which caused 
even Barnabas to be carried away with the dissimulation. 
In all probability, Bell and others who had been influenced 
by him to be rebaptized, but now with him were slowly 
climbing back to solid theological ground, were to be 
haunted through the years by his words in the June 12, 
1915, Weekly Evangel: “I believe that every honest soul 
who has done this [submitted to rebaptism] will one day 
regret this step... I can never go back on my Lord like 
this!” Such words are reminiscent of the boast of the fish- 


°At this Council J. W. Welch spoke to Mary A. Arthur, of Galena, Kansas, 
“Sister Arthur, have you been praying, as I requested you to do, for God’s 
man as the Editor of the Evangel?” “Yes,” she replied, ‘“‘and every time I 
pray the Lord shows me that the man who wrote this article is the one He has 
chosen.” She pointed to an article which had appeared in the Evangel of the 
revious weck, written by a young Englishman, Stanley Howard Frodsham. Welch 
ad already felt impressed that Frodsham was the man, and the words of 
Sister Arthur, a woman of God in whom he had great confidence, confirmed it. 
Frodsham served for the next five years as assistant editor, and then, with the 
exception of a brief period in 1929, from 1921 to 1949 as Editor. He was also 
elected as General Secretary in this 1916 Council and served until 1919. 


>) sal 
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erman apostle on another occasion. Nevertheless, as with 
his prototype, so with Bell, “the God of all grace” was 
able after he had suffered a while, to make him perfect, 
establish, strengthen, and settle him. 


Fach member of this wholly orthodox committee con- 
tributed his share, but the “statement of fundamental truths” 
was chiefly the work of one man, Daniel Warren Kerr, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kerr did not fit the popular conception 
of a powerful defender of the faith. A rather shy individual, 
a man of few words, seldom indulging in laughter, but 
able to light up the whole room with his smile. His dry 
wit was a help, too, in lightening the tension of debate 
and in taking the starch out of his opponents. He had 
done most of his work on this statement, before he came 
to Council. 


Father Kerr was digging into the Word and reading Treffery on 
“The Eternal Sonship’” for months, as well as every other old 
book he could find which had any bearing on the subject. We 
got it for breakfast, dinner and supper during those months! 
... Never did I see him sit down for a few minutes that he 
did not pull out his Greek New Testament.*® 


At one time during these months of study of the nature 
of the Godhead, even former “CMA” Kerr wavered a bit 
toward the Oneness view. It should be realized there is 
a measure of truth in the emphasis upon the oneness of 
the Godhead, for “the Lord our God is one Lord.” Any- 
one who delves deeply into theology must exercise great 
care to avoid the two extremes, absolute monotheism or 
equally false tritheism. It was providential that another 
former “CMA” man, David McDowell, came to Cleveland 
at this crucial hour, for it was his counsel that helped Kerr 
to regain his perspective. Out of this discussion and his own 
deep study, Kerr was able to prepare the copious notes that 
enabled the committee, in such a short time, to present 
a statement of truths that was both comprehensive and 
concise, and which today still forms a basic part of the 
doctrinal declarations of the Assemblies of God. 


10 Willard C. Peirce, D. W. Kerr’s son-in-law, letter to author, October 19, 1959. 
11 See Appendix. 
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Oneness men immediately questioned the right of the 
General Council to make such a statement: “Was it not 
declared in the formative Council at Hot Springs that 
the ‘holy inspired Scriptures are the all-sufficient rule for 
faith and practice, and we therefore shall not add to nor 
take from it? This statement represents a departure from the 
spirit of liberty and a return to the bondage of man-made 
creeds.” However, the Trinitarians argued that the “Hot 
Springs Council declared that the fellowship had the right 
‘to disapprove of unscriptural methods, doctrines and con- 
duct, and to approve all scriptural truth and conduct.’ All 
that is being done on this occasion is to specify certain 
scriptural truths which are approved, and certain unscrip- 
tural doctrines which are disapproved, by the Assemblies 
of God.” 


Technically, both were correct, and both were wrong. 
This statement did represent a creed, but it was not nec- 
essarily opposed to the principles adopted at Hot Springs. 
The Oneness men had a Oneness policy for their periodicals; 
no Trinitarian doctrine would be allowed there, and no 
one could question the right of the editor to have a state- 
ment of faith for his publication. It was his sovereign 
right (even those who proclaim, “No creed but Christ,” 
have a creed!). But this was an individual matter, whereas 
the Assemblies of God was a co-operative fellowship. True, 
but the fellowship had the right to state what it believed. 
It was a voluntary group: no one was coerced to join it; 
no one was forced to stay with it. Consequently, it, too, 
had some sovereign rights. 


J. W. Welch explained: 


Out of past experiences we have learned much about the ways 
and means of promoting Bible order and keeping unity. We all 
agree that to keep the unity of the Spirit is of first importance, 
but we are finding that it is not easy when our platform or plane 
of fellowship is so broad that they who seriously disagree in 
matters of doctrine have equal right and liberty to preach and 
teach in the same assembly. We still hold the necessity of 
having unity in the Spirit that we may come into the unity of 
the faith, but we see that diverse teachings and various explana- 
tions make for perplexity of mind and seemingly affect our 
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keeping in the Spirit, often making it impossible to keep. anything 
like unity.” 

Also, there was a scriptural precedent for a statement of 
truths: the first General Council of the Early Church in 
Acts 15, and, for that matter, the entire New Testament. 
“Holy men of God’ were simply transcribing what they 
had witnessed and experienced, writing the “apostles’ doc- 
trine,’ explaining what they believed. This was their pre- 
rogative and their duty. When erroneous doctrines threaten 
the purity of the faith, what can the Church do but draw 
up a doctrinal statement that pithily expresses the un- 
systematized scriptural truths, a statement which acts as 
a protecting wall around the sacred deposit of saving truth? 


Creeds have their dangers. They become at times a 
strait jacket into which divine truth is squeezed; whereas, 
John Robinson, the spiritual guide to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was right in saying: “There is more light to break from 
the old Book yet.’ Creeds can become substitutes for a 
real heart-experience. They are impersonal, while Christ 
Himself is intensely personal. Believing some hard and fast 
creed that contains only one phase of truth can hinder 
salvation (for example, hyper-Calvinism or hyper-Arminian- 
ism). Creeds have also made some to feel that any who 
differ with them are automatically outside of Christ. 


Nevertheless, there is a genuine value in creeds. 


Though the interpretation of Christianity contained in creeds is 
imperfect, sometimes inaccurate, sometimes one-sided, the creeds 
would not have arisen unless there had been someone and 
something to explain. Thanks be unto God that we know that 
Someone and possess that Something! As long as the Church has a 
Saviour to offer, it will find it necessary to explain who He is. 
As long as the Church has a real experience to offer to the 
world, it will need a form of words to describe it.”* 


The members of the Assemblies of God who had em- 
braced the “Oneness” doctrine attended the fourth Gen- 
eral Council with the hope, apparently, that there would 
be a swing from neutrality to a definite acceptance of the 
new teachings and practices. A group of them sat together, 


12 Weekly Evangel, June 24, 1916. 
18 Myer Pearlman, Pentecostal Evangel, September 7, 1929. 
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and as the report of the committee was being considered, 
point by point, they voted solidly in opposition to adoption. 


Following one negative vote, Chairman Welch leaned 
forward and expostulated with Howard Goss: | 


“Howard, you know you believe this point to be Gospel 
truth!” 

“Sure I do,” retorted Goss, “but you are making a creed, 
and I am opposed to it.” 

It was in the best interests of the “Jesus Only” group 
for the Assemblies of God not to adopt any theological 
statement, to enable them to retain membership and at 
the same time be free to propagate their new theology. 


As the sections of the report on Fundamental Truths 
were considered, there was spirited and sometimes humor- 
ous debate. At one point, T. K. Leonard facetiously re- 
ferred to the “Oneness” doctrine of G. T. Haywood and 
his colleagues as “hay, wood and stubble,’ with the further 
remark, “they are all in the wilderness and they have a 
voice in the wilderness,’ (referring to the periodical pub- 
lished by Brother Haywood entitled a Voice in the Wilder- 
ness) . Haywood turned pale and started to rise to his feet, 
but was pulled back into his chair by those sitting near 
him. Ewart and Van Loon were not members, but they 
had not been denied the right to the floor. Gilbert Sweaza, 
a member from Southeast Missouri, red-faced and indig- 
nant, stomped out the door. Voices from both sides were 
raised in protest, and it was some minutes before things 
quieted down and the reading of the report was continued. 
From that time on, the advocates of the new doctrine took 
little part in the discussions, having come to the conclusion 
that opposition would be futile: the tide had definitely 
turned against them. The prophecy was made, however, 
that this action of the Council would split the Assemblies 
of God in two. 


Yet, the discussion was marked by some highly edifying 
and instructive remarks. Mark Levy, a converted Jew, was 
given the privilege of the floor, and proved to be an 
able exponent of the Trinitarian doctrine, citing current 
Jewish worship and customs as illustrations: The worship- 
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ful echoing by Jews of the seraphim’s “Holy, Holy, Holy”; 
the three unleavened cakes in the Passover meal, the middle 
one alone being broken; the three strokes—one on each 
doorpost and one on the lintel of each Hebrew home; the 
two triangles in the shield of David, signifying the triune 
nature of God and man. Levy also had a point about water 
baptism: A Hebrew infant was circumcised on the eighth 
day, not to make him a Hebrew, but because he was a 
Hebrew. Similarly, a babe in Christ is baptized, not to 
make him a Christian, but because he is a Christian. 

One of the most extraordinary occurrences during the 
discussion was the breath-taking moment when someone 
began singing Reginald Heber’s majestic hymn, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” As one man, the audience arose, and even 
the anti-Trinitarians lifted up their hands in worship, and 
sang, “God in three persons, blessed Trinity’! Surely, de- 
spite the turmoil and the sharply contrasting views con- 
cerning His nature, God Himself was in the place. 

By the adoption of the statement of basic beliefs, this 
1916 Council forced the Oneness adherents to propagate - 
their errors from outside the Assemblies of God. The list 
of ordained ministers plummeted from 585 to 429, and the 
total missionary giving shrank proportionately. 

Those who would judge the Movement harshly for its 
lack of stability in these formative days should reflect that 
errors invaded even the New Testament churches, and that 
for centuries the entire Church hovered between Trinitar- 
lanism on the one hand and Sabellianism and Arianism on 
the other. As a child explores his world, so these Pente- 
costal pioneers were exploring the world of theology. The 
“old and cold” denominations had cast them out, making 
them question the “old,” and to be wide open for any- 
thing “new.” Of necessity, there were “growing pains.” 
To reach maturity, they must learn to retain their child- 
like faith in the supernatural leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
without recklessly following every impression and sugges- 
tion. They must learn to read the Scriptures with eyes 
not veiled by unscriptural traditions, and yet to “hold fast 
that which is good” which they had received from the 
fathers. 
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The important thing to remember is that, although this 
Sabellian heresy came within a hair’s breadth of capturing 
the Assemblies of God, the two-year-old Movement did not 
succumb. By the grace of God, it survived the broiling 
heat of unresolved controversy and the thunderings and 
lightnings of all-out debate, and now was breathing deeply 
of the fresh, cool air of final decision. The storm was 
over, and the damage, while heavy—156 ministers and 
numerous assemblies missing—was not disastrous. Already 
the losses were being compensated, for many who had 
watched the fireworks from the sidelines began to write 
letters of congratulations and to inquire about member- 
ship. It was manifest that, at last, this newcomer to the 
church world was achieving a measure of that third factor 
of success—stability. 


CHAPTER [7 


Seeeememmraiearar eit AAC Bibory nashiianls unlit Spisieate at, 
~SALUBRIOUS SPRINGFIELD” 


So here we are in salubrious Springfield right on top of the 
Ozark Mountains, out from the dirt and din of a great city, 
enjoying the pure air of a beautiful place that seems more 
hike country than town, shouting the praises of God. 


The 1917 General Council had authorized the securing 
of better premises for the Gospel Publishing House. For 
several years the brethren had been trying to operate in 
“small, inconvenient, dingy, unhealthy quarters in one of 
the dirtiest parts of St. Louis, and many were the prayers 
that were breathed up to heaven for a more commodious 
and cleaner location.” * The Lord spoke to the heart of 
one brother to loan $3,000 for this purpose, interest free, 
to be repaid in three $1,000 payments. An elderly lady 
offered $3,500 to be repaid at the rate of $60 per month 
until her death. A search was made in St. Louis, but no 
suitable property could be found for the money which the 
Council had to invest. 


E. N. Bell was sent on a tour of a number of neigh- 
boring towns in Missouri and Iowa, and he returned to a 
special meeting of the Executive Presbytery with a good 
report. He had discovered an excellent buy in Springfield, 
Missouri, ideal premises for a printing plant and publish- 
ing house, and available for one-fourth of its value of 
$12,000. Flower was dispatched to the city known as the 
“Queen of the Ozarks,” to confirm the report, and to pro- 


* Christian Evangel, June 1, 1918. The periodical was known as the Weekly 
Evangel while published in St. Louis, but the title was changed back to Christian 
Evangel upon moving to Springfield. Later the name was changed again, this time to 
The Pentecostal Evangel. 


? Ibid. 
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ceed with the purchase of the property. He was also asked 
to relinquish his field ministry and to oversee the moving 
and the setting up of the presses in the new building. 


T. K. Leonard jokingly accused the brethren, who had 
departed from his Findlay quarters three years previously, 
of ‘fleeing into the wilderness,’ but the cloud of God's 
presence was definitely leading into this Missouri “wilder- 
ness.” Besides its ‘‘salubrious’”’ qualities, there were other 
good reasons for locating the Assemblies of God headquar- 
ters in Springfield. Real estate prices were much lower 
than in the large cities; Springfield was the center of an 
excellent rail system for the distribution of mail throughout 
the country; its civic leaders were enthusiastically welcom- 
ing the move, and even offering financial assistance. It is 
doubtful whether better co-operation could have been ob- 
tained from any other town or city in the whole United 
States. The following typical editorial from a Springfield 
newspaper indicates that the city feels that the relationship 
had been mutually beneficial: 


The Assemblies of God is one of Springfield’s greatest in- 
dustries—if you can call a church an industry—just as important 
to Springfield commercially as a great factory. It is an admirable 
industry—it creates no smoke or stench, it has no labor problems, 
it has no seasonal shutdowns, it never runs out of material 
and it never seems to have any difficulty meeting its payrolls. 


Its managers and employees, to continue to speak—not dis- 
respectfully, I hope—in industrial terms, are substantial and 
respectable citizens engaged in an enterprise which requires no 
apology and needs no federal subsidy or supervision. Its product 
is in constant demand and there is no _ evidence that _ its 
market will ever be exhausted. 


The moving picture theaters, the taprooms, the tobacco counters... 
may not profit extensively from the patronage of the Assemblies’ 
staff and followers—but that is a situation which does not... 
bring tears to my eyes. 

As a non-participant in the activities of the Assemblies of God, 
but as an active well-wisher for the church’s continued success 
and growth, I think that I am entitled to repeat that it is one 
of Springfield’s most impressive and valuable assets and one 
which, I hope, will continue to make substantial inroads upon 
our news space.” 


8 Springfield News Leader, March 7, 1948. 
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The new Gospel Publishing House was a two-story 45 x 60- 
feet brick building (a former grocery and meat market) lo- 
cated at the corner of Lyon dnd Pacific Streets. The 
lower part consisted of two large rooms with concrete floor, 
which was ideal for the housing of the machinery and for 
the mailing of the paper. On the second floor there were 
nine large rooms for offices and a commodious hall. Growth 
in the fellowship has been reflected through the years by 
the expansion of this plant. Five additions have been made, 
but this has not sufficed, for the growth of the headquar- 
ters necessitated the erection of a new printing plant on 
Boonville Avenue. The offices have remained in the old 
building, but at the present time, a new commodious office 
building is under construction, also located on Boonville, 
and adjoining the printing plant. Yet, when the final move 
is made, there will probably be many misty-eyed souls who 
will lift their hearts in gratitude for the old brick building 
on Pacific Street which has been “home” for so many years. 

A local assembly was to profit by the establishment of 
headquarters at Springfield. The congregation had been 
meeting in a rough, wooden tabernacle on East Central 
Street, but with the addition of new members, a lot was 
purchased at Campbell and Calhoun Streets as a site for 
a permanent edifice. Fred Vogler, who was pastoring a 
small church in Kansas, was asked to supervise the con- 
struction of this 40 x 60-foot building, which was com- 
pleted in 1920. It, too, has known constant additions, until 
the ministry of James Van Meter (1954-1959) who led 
the church, which had become known as the Central As- 
sembly, in the erection of a truly magnificent edifice on 
Boonville and Calhoun. 

The growth in the fellowship, as a whole, was a big 
factor in the transfer of the headquarters to Springfield. 
After the drop from 585 to 429, as a result of the with- 
drawal of the Oneness dissenters, the number picked up 
until at the time of the 1917 Council in St. Louis it was 
573, and by the 1918 Council, 728 ministers and 91 mis- 
sionaries. Giving to the missionary cause in 1916 had 
amounted only to $4,879.50, but by 1917 it was up to 
$10,223.98, and by 1918 it had soared to $29,630.51. Mem- 
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bership in the local assemblies was steadily increasing, too. 
A businessman in Goose Creek (now Baytown), Texas, 
exclaimed to F. D. Davis, a newly ordained Assemblies of 
God evangelist, “You know, preacher, we used to be able 
to count Pentecostal people on our fingers, but now we 
have to count them by acres!”’ 


But was it simply a real estate bargain, a hearty civic 
welcome, a healthful climate, a growing constituency, and 
a mid-continent location that brought the Assemblies of 
God to Springfield? In 1926 an elderly Pentecostal woman, 
Miss Alice A. E. Benedict passed away in Aurora, Missouri, 
and her body was brought to the assembly in Springfield, 
where an impressive funeral service was held. A long-time 
resident of the city arose and told of the early days of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in a tent which stood 
on the site now occupied by the assembly: 


There were only a handful of saints, but oh, how they prayed! 
Sister Benedict was under a tremendous burden night and 
day. The Lord had put it on her heart to pray for mighty 
things for Springfield, that God would make it a center from 
which His blessings would radiate to the ends of the earth. 
I believe this assembly, the Gospel Publishing House and Central 
Bible Institute are all here as a result of that “praying in the 
Holy Ghost’’ by Sister Benedict.* 


When we add to this incident the vision given to Rachel 
Sizelove in 1913 ° of “‘a beautiful, bubbling, sparkling foun- 
tain in the heart of the city of Springfield, which sprang 
up gradually but irresistibly, and began to flow toward 
the East and the West, the North and the South, until the 
whole land was deluged with water’ we must conclude 
that it was God who led the brethren to Springfield, and 
“all these things” were added for good measure. 


Immediately following the move to Springfield, the de- 
cision was made to hold the Sixth General Council in 
that city. This would give the delegates an opportunity 
to inspect the new premises, and it would be helpful for 
the city to see a representation of Assemblies of God men 


* Reported in the Pentecostal Evangel, April 9, 1927. 
® See Chapter 7. 
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and women from all over the country. The old Diemer 
Theater on Commercial Street was chosen as the auditorium 
in which to hold the convention. J. Roswell Flower re- 
members it well, for he washed the chairs and mopped 
the floor in preparation for the Council! It was a Council 
for all to remember, for here the distinctive testimony of 
the Assemblies of God was subjected to its sternest test. 


CHAPTER |8 


“DO ALL SPEAK WITH TONGUES?” 


It is with regret that I return my credentials, but I believe that it 
is the consistent thing to do, since I do not believe, nor can I 
ever teach, that all will speak in tongues when baptized in the 
Spirit...I pray that at the next Council the subject of the 
Bible evidence will be lovingly considered from the Scriptures.” 


These words touched a nerve center—the distinctive teach- 
ing of the Pentecostal Movement, viz., that speaking with 
other tongues always accompanies the Baptism or infilling 
with the Holy Spirit. It was the reason for separate ex- 
istence, the point of divergence with other evangelicals who 
believed in an infilling subsequent to conversion. It was 
the belief that marked one, doctrinally, as Pentecostal. 


Although this teaching had often been attacked by non- 
Pentecostalists, only once before had it been brought under 
fire by those within the Movement itself. A convention 
and short-term Bible school was conducted in Waco, Texas, 
in February, 1907, for the purpose of giving a fair and 
open discussion of points of doctrine. New ministers in the 
Movement were raising questions in regard to a number of 
Pentecostal teachings, particularly tongues as the initial, 
physical evidence of the baptism in the Spirit. A. G. Canada 
and his group contended that any one of the gifts could 
be the immediate, outward manifestation of the experience, 
but W. F. Carrothers argued so conclusively for the 
orthodox Pentecostal position that the question was settled 
for most of those present once and for all. 


It was decided that San Antonio, the next city slated to 
receive the Pentecostal message, was to be a test case. The 
* Letter from F. F. Bosworth to J. W. Welch, July 24, 1918. 
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brethren covenanted together not to mention anything about 
evidential tongues. No one else had taught the doctrine 
there, and it was felt that, for the sake of those whose 
arguments had been defeated in Waco, it would be good 
simply to commit the results to the Lord. Consequently, 
no seeker was expecting tongues, but, as at Jerusalem, so 
at San Antonio, “all...began to speak in other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance!” D. C. O. Opperman 
and L. C. Hall were among those filled at this meeting. 
This early-day confirmation helped to establish the doc- 
trine as a permanent tenet in the Pentecostal Movement. 


But now, eleven years later, the question was being raised 
again, and this time it was not by a newcomer, but by a 
Pentecostal veteran, one of the finest men ever to grace 
the Movement, F. F. Bosworth. As a young man in Zion 
City, Illinois, he had witnessed Marie Burgess (later Mrs. 
Robert Brown) receive such a remarkable infilling that 
he himself became so hungry that he, too, received that 
same night. The hand of God was upon him from the 
first. Bosworth was a sweet-spirited man, an avid student of 
the Scriptures, an eloquent speaker, and his healing min- 
istry was outstanding. He had suffered for his Pentecostal 
testimony, and once was so destitute that he had been forced 
to gather gleanings from grain cars for food, and once was 
taken by a mob and tarred and feathered. His tremendous 
success in the Dallas area had made it a prominent Pente- 
costal center, and the revivals at his Dallas church were 
regarded as ‘‘great revivals” in the days when revivals were 
revivals! 


Bosworth had been one of the 120 delegates at the Hot 
Springs Council, and had served as an executive presbyter 
in the Assemblies of God, signifying that he was in com- 
plete agreement with the doctrinal position of the fellow- 
ship. But somewhere along the line, doubts began to creep 
into Bosworth’s mind concerning “evidential tongues.”’ His 
study of the lives and ministries of great men of God who 
had not spoken in tongues made him wonder about the 
correctness of the Pentecostal position. The shallow experi- 
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ence of some Pentecostal people seems to have been the 
major stumbling block, too. 

According to several men who were acquainted with 
Bosworth’s Pentecostal ministry, he had adopted a mechan- 
istic method in his dealing with candidates for the in- 
filling with the Spirit. He emphasized the need of faith 
for an immediate reception: ‘There is no longer any need 
to tarry in the dispensational sense of the early disciples. 
The fact that, even in the case of the disciples at Pente- 
cost, ‘they (not the Spirit) began to speak in other tongues,’ 
means that one must speak forth in faith.” There was an 
element of truth in this emphasis, and it proved to be 
just what some timid, fearful souls needed. ‘They had sur- 
rendered all but the physical, and this word helped them 
to yield their bodies as temples of the Holy Ghost. 

On the other hand, there were candidates who had not 
yielded, who were not ready, and his stress upon the ex- 
perience as ‘a gift, nothing to give up, no need to tarry, 
just speak out in faith,” wrought disaster in their lives. 
They received nothing but a psychic experience, which 
created doubt in their own minds about the validity of 
the Baptism, and added nothing at all to their lives. What 
Bosworth overlooked in his emphasis upon the individual's 
faith in the matter of speaking in tongues was that Acts 
2:4 tells us that something else occurred before “they began 
to speak in other tongues”: “they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost’! The supernatural filling preceded the su- 
pernatural speaking: the filling was the cause, not the 
effect. Furthermore, the mighty infilling with the Spirit 
which thousands of Pentecostalists had experienced had 
reached the inner depths, because, while a gift unmerited, 
it had been preceded by much soul-searching and con- 
secration. There is no shortcut to a real experience: spiritual 
power can never come through the employment of a physi- 
cal or psychical technique. True Pentecostalists are not in- 
terested in how many noses (or tongues) they can count 
as ‘‘Baptism statistics,’’ but are vitally concerned that all 
receive a genuine New Testament experience that revolu- 
tionizes the life of the believer and adds to the total power 
of the Church. 
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When Bosworth saw the result of his emphasis, he was 
as dismayed as Luther when the latter witnessed the li- 
centiousness that some of his followers mistook for liberty. 
But unlike Luther, who did not renounce his basic teach- 
ing of salvation through grace because of the extremes which 
resulted from it, Bosworth began to question the basic 
teaching of tongues as the constant accompaniment of the 
baptism with the Spirit. What he should have. questioned 
was his emphasis upon the human element in this glos- 
solalic experience, and then returned to the divine em- 
phasis of his early days in Pentecost. As this report from 
Plymouth, Indiana, to the Latter Rain Evangel (December, 
1908) makes clear, Bosworth once believed that tongues 


was the evidence: 
\ 


We have never taught the people to expect anything more than 
the glory and power of the Lord and the “unknown tongue” to 
accompany the immersing in the Holy Spirit, so there has never 
been the slightest tendency toward fanaticism or extremes from the 
beginning, and nothing has occurred that has not been edifying... 
God’s hungry ones are being baptized in the Holy Spirit in accord- 
ance with Acts 2:4...One night a few weeks ago, while the 
people were standing for dismissal, God pressed me to urge them 
to much closet prayer, and while I was speaking, His Spirit fell on 
me in greater power than I had ever before experienced, and 
spoke in a loud voice in another language, which He interpreted 
through one of the other workers. While the Spirit yet spake 
through me, the power of God fell upon a sister from La Paz, 
exactly as He did upon the household of Cornelius, Acts 10:44- 
46. Instantly she began to address the audience with a loud voice, 
speaking a beautiful message which was also interpreted by the 
sister on the platform. We knew God had baptized her, “for we all 
heard her speak in tongues and magnify God.” 


The pendulum swung for Bosworth away from his un- 
wise methods to his adoption of the belief that the glosso- 
lalia is but one of the gifts that a sovereign God may 
bestow upon recipients of the Spirit. It was one evidence, 
he asserted, but not the only one, and it was “revolting to 
judge a person’s experience solely by whether or not he 
had spoken in tongues.” Of course, this was a caricature of 
the Pentecostal belief. Like Paul, the Movement did not 
esteem tongues as the sum and substance of all experience 
or conduct. An enduement of power which would enable 
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the recipient to worship supernaturally, to witness ef- 
fectively, to walk in the Spirit, and to love souls—this 
was the goal held out to candidates for the baptism in the 
Spirit. 

Nevertheless, Bosworth began to express his views that 
speaking in tongues is ‘one evidence, but only one—there 
are many other outward signs of the inward filling, and 
this particular gift should not be required in every instance.”’ 
He was a persuasive man, and a good man in whom a 
great many Pentecostalists had a great deal of confidence. 
Three of his close friends, men with wide influence in the 
Assemblies of God, W. T. Gaston, M. M. Pinson, and 
A. P. Collins, were swayed by his arguments. Emboldened, 
Bosworth began to introduce his views into his sermons. 


Letters began to arrive at headquarters, protesting these 
non-Pentecostal ideas. The executive brethren were reluc- 
tant to initiate any kind of action against so exemplary a 
man as Bosworth. They admired him tremendously, but 
apart from their own admiration and affection for him, 
they hoped that his views might swing back to the Pente- 
costal position. Still, there was enough agitation that in the 
1917 Council in St. Louis a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that only missionaries who subscribed to the As- 
semblies of God statement of fundamental truths could from 
henceforth receive credentials. The reason given for the 
resolution was that some were calling into question the doc- 
trine of evidential tongues. 


It was felt that a few articles in the Christian Evangel 
might help, so messages on the baptism in the Spirit by 
W. H. Pope, William Durham, W. Jethro Walthall, and 
D. W. Kerr appeared during the summer of 1918. In the 
July 27 issue, hope was expressed that ‘‘doctrine will not 
be the major discussion at this Council as at the last two 
... We trust that we have settled our Fundamental truths.” 
But by the August 24th issue, it was conceded that all the 
major doctrines held by the Assemblies of God would be 
discussed at the coming Council. It was not known just 
how many had been infected by the non-Pentecostal opin- 
ions. 
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Meanwhile, on July 24, at his home in Dallas, F. F. 
Bosworth sat down at his typewriter and began writing 
the letter, an excerpt from which began this chapter. He 
speaks of receiving “a couple of letters from the brethren 
telling me I had no right to hold credentials, so I believe 
it is best to return them. They will blame you if I hold 
on to them and you don’t call them in.’ Nevertheless, 
Bosworth decided to attend the Council in Springfield, 
where he hoped “the subject of the Bible evidence will 
be lovingly considered.” 


The subject was considered in a spirit of love, apparently, 
even though the debaters grew rather vehement on that 
Saturday afternoon, September 7, in the Diemer Theater. 
Joseph Tunmore had jumped the gun in the morning ses- 
sion, by speaking pointedly about tongues as the evidence, 
but the afternoon session ‘‘was taken up with an animated 
discussion on the importance of a united stand concerning 
the evidence.” * Robert Brown, Joseph Tunmore, J. T. 
Boddy, T. K. Leonard, W. H. Pope, J. Rosselli, and others 
spoke vigorously in defense of this distinctive Pentecostal 
belief. “Utmost enthusiasm” was created by their sermon- 
ettes. 


W. T. Gaston occasioned some dismay by asking for an 
explanation of the difference between the “gift”? and the 
“evidence.” Some thought by this request that he had com- 
pletely accepted Bosworth’s view (later incorporated in a 
tract, “Do All Speak with ‘Tongues?”’). Gaston had not, 
in fact, totally capitulated; all he wanted was a clarifica- 
tion of this vital point in the tongues question.’ When 
M. M. Pinson, the doughty fighter, championed the “only 
one of the evidences’ theory, the debate began to wax 
Sinaitic—hotter and louder! “Dear old Brother Collins, of 
Fort Worth, constantly brought the matter to a more peace- 
able vein with his fatherly and spiritual admonitions.” ‘ 
Though no longer a member, Bosworth was extended the 
courtesy of the floor. He did not attempt to press his views 


2 Minutes. 


*For a full explanation of the differences between the two aspects of tongues, 
see the author's book What Meaneth This? 


* Personal letter to author from W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
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upon the Council, but it was clear that he fully believed 
what he had written in his letter: “If I had a thousand 
souls, I would not be afraid to risk them all on the truth 
of my position that some may receive the fullest baptism 
in the Spirit without receiving the gift of tongues.” 


Even the most rabid Pentecostalists could assure Bosworth 
that he need not risk the one soul he did have on such 
a proposition, for they fully agreed that the “‘gift of tongues” 
is not given to all, but they did contend that the “gift” 
was not the same in purpose and operation as the speak- 
ing in tongues that occurs at the baptism in the Holy Spirit. 
As for the experiences of great men who had not spoken in 
tongues, IT. K. Leonard advised Bosworth: “‘I would spend 
more time in getting an experience that fits the Bible 
than I would in endeavoring to get the Bible to fit an 
experience.” ° W. B. McCafferty, replying to Bosworth’s 
reference to Finney, called his attention to the fact that 


Finney may have spoken in tongues, when he “literally bellowed 
out the unutterable gushings” of his heart. Be that as it may, 
the whole question is a matter of capacity. Finney was a_ barrel, 
while most of us are a tumbler. Even if the barrel were only 
half-full, it would still have more water in it than a mere glass that 
was brim full.’ 


But it remained for D. W. Kerr, who had turned the 
tide in the 1916 Council against the Oneness doctrine to 
bring the decisive answers to the questions raised on this 
occasion. Kerr not only marshalled all the truths presented 
by his brethren, but also drove home again and again that 
it is the Word of God, not the experiences of famous 
men, that is the touchstone for the Pentecostal belief con- 
cerning the immediate, outward evidence of the Baptism. 
The Scriptural record had not been twisted by Pentecostal- 
ists; no isolated case had been set forth as the sole basis 
for their belief; but in every case in which the results 
of the experience in Acts are recorded, each recipient spoke 
in tongues. Kerr also succeeded in answering conclusively 
Gaston’s query about the difference between the evidence 


° Christian Evangel, October 5, 1918. 
® Christian Evangel, October 5, 1918. 
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and the gift. The Minutes tell us that “he set everybody 
to shouting.” 


W. T. Gaston, his heart yearning for his friend Bosworth, 
and with no desire to leave him alone, had been listening 
intently to Kerr’s treatment of the subject. Point by point, 
truth upon truth, the argument had mounted until his 
doubts were swept away. The Evangel may have been de- 
scribing him in these words: ‘““One who had been somewhat 
hesitating said, in the words of a judge who had all the evi- 
dence brought to him on the same subject, ‘It is enough!’ ”’ 
Gaston was later to pen an excellent tract on the difference 
between the evidence and the gift. 


A strong resolution was presented at the close of Kerr’s 
exposition; strong, but after all, the only logical position 
for a Pentecostal group to take: 


Resolved, That this Council considers it a serious disagreement 
with the Fundamentals for any minister among us to teach contrary 
to our distinctive testimony that the baptism in the Holy Ghost 
is regularly accompanied by the initial, physical sign of speaking 
in other tongues, as the Spirit of God gives utterance, and that we 
consider it inconsistent and unscriptural for any minister to hold 
credentials with us who thus attacks as error our distinctive testi- 
mony.’ 

Of course, the resolution carried unanimously. Even Bos- 
worth cast an unofficial vote in the affirmative, saying, 
“Well, I just voted myself out of the Assemblies of God.” 


The Assemblies of God lost a good man when F. F. 
Bosworth shook hands with his many friends and departed 
on the next train for the Christian and Missionary AI- 
liance annual conference. He continued to be signally used 
of God in the ministry of evangelism and divine healing.’ 
Theoretically, he also continued to believe in tongues as 
one of the evidences, but like so many who take this posi- 
tion, he feared to permit any form of tongues at all in 
his meetings—among seekers or elsewhere, for tongues 
would identify him anew with Pentecostalism. It would 


™ Minutes. 


° A considerable number of the author’s relatives were led to the Lord through 
miraculous healings which several of them received in Bosworth’s 1927 campaign 
in Washington, D. C. 
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appear that, generally speaking, unless one is Pentecostal 
in his belief concerning speaking in tongues as the evidence, 
i.e., that all will speak in tongues at the infilling of the 
Spirit, he does not genuinely believe in tongues at all. 
In practice, either all speak, or none speak. If this be not 
a fair statement of the facts, let those who profess to be- 
lieve that tongues is “one of the evidences” preach it 
positively, and encourage it whenever God begins to be- 
stow this “gift” upon a seeker. 


It is futile to speculate, but one cannot help wondering 
what would have happened if F. F. Bosworth had con- 
tinued through the years to minister within Pentecostal 
ranks. Late in life, he was closely associated with Pente- 
costal men in healing campaigns so, in a sense, he fulfilled 
the desire of Stanley Frodsham, writing in the Christian 
Evangel (October 5, 1918) immediately after this Council: 
“We trust that we shall yet see them back taking their 
stand with us.’”’ A. P. Collins renewed his allegiance to 
the Pentecostal testimony, after hearing the discussion, and 
seeing the cloud of glory that rested upon the Council 
in apparent vindication of the truth. M. M. Pinson soon 
made a statement in the Christian Evangel (March 22, 
1919) that Kerr’s discourse and the statement in the Min- 
utes had ‘“‘cleared my mind on the tongues question.” 


On Tuesday morning, September 10, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 


Whereas our distinctive testimony, expressed in the Fundamentals 
as to the speaking in tongues as the Spirit gives utterance being 
the sign of the baptism with the Spirit, has recently been called 
into question and characterized as error, therefore be it Resolved, 
That we hereby most heartily reassert our position on all the 
Fundamentals and especially on the point that speaking in tongues 
as the Spirit of God gives utterance is the initial, physical sign 
of the full consummation of the baptism with the Holy Spirit...’ 


This was one of the most vital Councils in the entire 
history of the Assemblies of God. The point of contention 
was not a peculiar bit of denominational dogma which 
the organization needed to justify its separate existence, 
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but it was a contending for the faith in, and the experi- 
ence of, the Spirit fullness of New Testament Christianity. 
One lesson learned was that the testimony is greater than 
any man. In a way, what a man believes is more important 
than what a man is. He may be sincere, kind, intellectual 
and a man of character, but if his beliefs are not according 
“to the law and to the testimony,’ he can be more dan- 
gerous than a person who has few of these good qualities. 
Sincerity must be accompanied by truth, and sweetness 
by light. 

One further resolution at the 1918 Council demonstrated 
the fact that the Assemblies of God was not “against” 
anyone simply because he might not agree with the dis- 
tinctive testimony: “Resolved, That we again declare our 
Christian fellowship with every true child of God, and 
that we stand ready to cooperate with all Christians... .” 
This resolution manifested a spirit of Christian love that 
extended beyqnd Pentecostal doctrine, but it also took a 
firm stand for what was believed to be the clear teaching 
of the Word of God. As a direct result of this Council, 
it was decided at the next General Council to change the 
name of the official organ from The Christian Evangel to 
The Pentecostal Evangel; not because the Assemblies of 
God desired to be less Christian, but rather, because the 
Assemblies of God desired to be more New ‘Testament 
Christian. 


CHAPTER 19 


“APPROVED UNTO GOD" 


BIBLE SCHOOLS were destined to play a major role in the 
Assemblies of God. The twentieth-century outpouring of 
the Spirit began at Bethel Bible College in Topeka and 
gained a mighty impetus by the Pentecostal revival in 


Nyack Missionary Training Institute on the banks of the 
Hudson.’ 


Short-term schools, such as the one announced to begin 
on December 6, 1915, at Hartford, Alabama, conferred a 


meager training upon the early preachers of the Move- 
ment: * 


There will be a brief course in Bible history, a study of the 
special truths for this day and age in the form of topics... training 
in vocal music and grammar... evangelistic services every night... 
We propose to include much prayer and waiting on God for a 
special enduement of power from on high and gifts of the Spirit 
according to His own will... Each student is requested to bring his 
own toilet outfit, blankets, pillow, a hundred-fold consecration and 
a teachable spirit. Beside this, bring all the food and money God 
will give vou." 

It soon became apparent that permanent schools would 
have to be established, with a curriculum modeled upon 
those of Nyack and Moody. Some opposition was voiced 
against this more formal type of training, because there 
were those who felt that it represented a step toward 
formality, a step toward the mind of man and away from 
the mind of the Holy Spirit. Bible school proponents re- 
plied that the mind of the Spirit was expressed in the 


4 See Chapters 2 and 8. * The Weekly Evangel, December 4, 1915. 
“See Chapter 10. 
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command which He had inspired: “Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.‘ Only a 
diligent study of the Word could place in the mind that 
which the Spirit could bring to remembrance. The school 
of the prophets established by Samuel and the “school” 
of the disciples that was taught daily for at least three 
years by the Master Teacher should be regarded as abun- 
dant precedent. Furthermore, had not some of the most 
anointed Pentecostal men been trained at Nyack and 
Moody? 


The Bible institutes were to be Bible-centered, concerned 
with a study of the Bible rather than a study about the 
Bible. The spiritual life of the students was to be the 
prime consideration, for it was vital that truth be trans- 
lated into life. Evangelism and missions were to be em- 
phasized, and thus much attention would be focused upon 
practical training. The great need was to equip the can- 
didates with a fundamental knowledge of the Word and 
to send them forth quickly into the harvest field. Alice 
Reynolds Flower’s hymn put into words the response of 
many Pentecostal young people to this need: 


Have I forgotten the call of the Master? 
Have I forgotten that sweet, sacred day, 
When to His pleading I gladly made answer, 
“Here, Lord, am I, send even me’? 


Have I forgotten that Jesus is coming? 

Have I forgotten my part in it all? 

Lord, help Thy servant to fail Thee no longer, 
Though it is late, I go at Thy call! 


A resolution at the First General Council called atten- 
tion to the Gospel School directed by T. K. Leonard in 
Findlay, Ohio. This school was to merge in 1917 with the 
Mount Tabor Bible School in Chicago, Illinois, conducted 
by Andrew Fraser, pastor of Bethel Temple. Another Chi- 
cago school, Ebenezer Bible Institute, under the leadership 
of David Wesley Myland, was an eighteen-week school with 
evening classes open to the public and with enrollment in 


*2 Timothy 2:15. 
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the day classes possible at any time.* Myland was a gifted 
singer, a member of the famous CMA Ohio quartet, and 
the writer of a number of spiritual hymns and songs. He 
was also the author of several books including a splendid 
book entitled The Latter Rain Pentecost. 


GIBEAH 


The Gibeah Bible School, in Plainfield, Indiana, was 
an earlier endeavor (1912-1914) by Myland and the J. R. 
Flowers: 


The lem Van Meters from Jasonville, hred and Maggie Vogler 
from Zion City, Richard H. Gardiner and Eleanor Palmer from 
Chicago joined with us in every effort to develop this much needed 
center of solid, timely Bible teaching. Mr. Ilower and I lived in a 
little cottage belonging to my father nearby, but we attended 
all the classes possible, and even today we are passing along vital 
truths quickened to our hearts by the Holy Spirit in those never- 
to-be-forgotten hours. ~ 


The attendance was never large, but the lessons were deep and 
sound. Brother Myland, a prince among Bible teachers, allowed 
some startling interruptions by the Holy Spirit to confirm the 
truths opened to the students. Sometimes the hush of God literally 
cnfolded us as some special word dropped to our souls’ very 
depth ... There was a time in a class in Angclology when we were 
considering the three heavenly visitors who came to Abraham’s 
tent door; and suddenly, it seemed that the swift brush of angel 
wings was in our midst. The remembrance of that holy hour 
before God brings the quick rush of tears to my eyes. We need more 
of such sacred moments in the study of God’s Word, whether in 
private or class sessions. “The letter killeth”—but how unspeakably 
alive the Holy Ghost can make every searching and_ inspiring 
truth of our Lord.’ 


ELIM 


The Rochester Bible Training School, operated in con- 
junction with the Elim Faith Home in Rochester, New 
York, was founded in 1895 by the five daughters of James 
Duncan, a Methodist pastor for more than twenty years. 
Mrs. E. V. Baker, the eldest daughter, acted as superin- 


* An outstanding graduate of this school was John “Knox” Kellner, who, together 
with his wife, Olive, had an eminently successful ministry for 29 years in 
Binghamton, New York, and who are still active on the evangelistic field. 


"Mrs. J. R. Flower, Bread of Life, a monthly magazine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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tendent, aided by her sisters, Mrs. M. E. Work, Mrs. N. A. 
Fell, Miss S. A. Duncan, and Miss H. M. Duncan. 


Elim, as it was commonly called, was the first permanent 
school to make a genuine impression upon the Movement. 
A deep appreciation of the Word of God was inculcated in 
the hearts of the students. Living by faith was also stressed, 
and many chronicles might have been written concerning 
the supplying of material and physical needs. Crucifixion 
of the self-life was emphasized to such an extent that it 
apparently was permitted to exclude a commensurate em- 
phasis upon the resurrected life. Works of evangelism were 
also neglected, with the explanation that “servants work, 
but sons worship.” Notwithstanding the introspective and 
one-sided nature of the teaching, the classroom and chapel 
sessions were marked by depth and power. 


Enrollment at Elim was never more than forty, but a 
startling proportion of the students achieved distinction in 
the Assemblies of God. Five alumni—Ralph M. Riggs, 
Gayle F. Lewis, Charles W. H. Scott,” Wilfred A. Brown, 
and Noel Perkin (a student-teacher) —were resident ex- 
ecutive presbyters at one time. J. Z. Kamerer, General 
Manager of the Gospel Publishing House (1927-1952), is 
another prominent alumnus. Outstanding missionaries from 
the school include Harry Waggoner, Jacob Mueller, Mrs. 
Nicholas Nikoloff, and Elsie Blattner. 


John Wright Follette was a youthful instructor at Elim. 
Scholar, poet, author, singer, musician, this Pentecostal de- 
scendant of Hugenot forebears was to spend many fruitful 
years ministering in Assemblies of God schools, churches, 
and conferences at home and abroad. On several occasions 
at Elim, Follette was given an exceptional manifestation 
of tongues. A Parisian linguist described one miracle of 
utterance as “impossible to an American, the intonation 
and variety of expression so unique, that it could not be 


7Scott, reluctant to enter the ministry, was still in his home church in 
Montreal in 1922. Playing his xylophone one evening, he yawned, causing his 
jaw to lock in an awkward and painful position. Prayer to the Great Physician 
did not avail, and no other physician was available. Accepting the admonition of 
a brother, Scott surrendered his future to the Lord. Immediately, his jaw 
snapped shut! Even the pet canary blended his melodious trills with the praises 
that burst forth from the no-longer-reluctant Scott and his Canadian friends. 
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reproduced except in this supernatural manner.’ * There 
can be little doubt that the students, while not fully shar- 
ing all of Follette’s enthusiastic iconoclasm, were sharpened 
by their contact with this brilliant and dedicated teacher. 


The depth of the teaching was reflected in the depth 
of the Spirit’s work among the students. At times, the 
whole congregation became a choir. The raw, untrained 
voices were transformed into a superb choral group, with 
a finesse, range of voice, and antiphonal effects that come 
only as a result of years of expert tutelage. On one oc- 
casion, a Dr. Carl Wittich, a German music professor whose 
brother became a pastor of the Stone Church in Chicago, 
came into the auditorium. Listening to the glorious tones 
and subtle shadings, all as if under the direction of a 
master chorister, Dr. Wittich became so conscious of the 
supernatural presence of God that he was converted on 
the spot, and later entered the Pentecostal ministry. 


At a Sunday afternoon service two students, Jacob Mueller 
and John Allison, were asked to sing a duet. Both con- 
sented to sing, even though they felt unworthy, not yet 
having received the Spirit’s fullness—a crime in those days! 
When their voices were lifted in song, a strange and in- 
credible thing happened: the duet became a trio. A third 
voice, singing a high obbligato, could be heard distinctly by 
everyone in the room. For a few moments all sought to 
discover the identity of the third vocalist, looking first at 
the organist, then at the leader of the service, but each 
signalled that the voice came from some other source. When 
all possible suspects were eliminated and the vastly superior 
quality of the voice was recognized, it dawned upon all 
that, although their eyes were veiled, they were in the 
presence of a heavenly being. Like the men on the Da- 
mascus Road, they were amazed, ‘“‘hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man.” 

Out of deference to this wondrous manifestation of the 
Spirit, but with no thought of its being repeated, the two 
young men were asked to sing on the following Sunday 
afternoon. Again, the duet became a trio—the same heav- 


® Letter from Hattie Duncan to E. N. Bell in January 19, 1922. 
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enly voice soaring high above the human voices! This 
audible manifestation of the invisible One did not produce 
an unnatural absorption in the unusual, but it would have 
been strange indeed if every person present on these two 
occasions did not experience an awed and joyous recognition 
of the nearness of God.” 


BETHEL 


Bethel Bible Institute was the result of the outpouring 
of the Spirit upon the month-end spiritual life rallies and 
the ten-day conferences at Easter and Thanksgiving in the 
Bethel Pentecostal Tabernacle in Newark, New Jersey. 
In 1916 Allan Swift, the Bethel pastor; Christian Lucas, 
Ossining, New York, pastor, and Minnie Draper, a former 
CMA executive, organized a school for the training of 
Pentecostal young people as ministers and missionaries. 
W. W. Simpson, famed missionary to China, was chosen 
as the first principal. When Simpson returned to the field 
in 1918, Frank M. Boyd succeeded him, remaining at Bethel 
until 1923, when he left to head the newly formed Central 
Bible Institute in Springfield. William I. Evans assumed 
the post after Boyd’s departure, and directed Bethel until 
1929, when the school amalgamated with Central Bible 
Institute. 


Frank Mathews Boyd was a product of the Pentecostal 
effusion at Nyack. If ever a man was “‘called” into a teach- 
ing ministry, Boyd was that man. Three years under A. B. 
Simpson, additional training years later at Los Angeles 
Pacific College, and a lifelong study of the Scriptures 
equipped this man for a Bible school teaching career which 
has now extended over a period of forty-four years. A 
military bearing and a firm insistence upon the observance 
of regulations have sometimes given an impression of a 
stern disciplinarian, but firmness has been combined with 
a deep sympathy and understanding of the problems of 
students. Numerous students recall how the scholarly and 
dignified Boyd, despite his Presbyterian background, would 


® This firsthand report was given to the author by a number of the students 
who witnessed this supernatural event, ancluding Ralph M. Riggs, certainly not a 
man to be given to hallucinations. 
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become so ecstatic on occasion that he danced in the Spirit 
and led ‘“‘Jericho marches’! Frank Boyd was the originator 
and director for many years of the Assemblies of God Bi- 
ble Correspondence Courses. He is also the author of many 
splendid volumes which have served as textbooks in a num- 
ber of the schools and blessed the whole Movement. Stu- 
dents by the thousand rise up to call this man blessed— 
this man who at 77 is still a vigorous tennis player! 


Bethel Bible Institute, in its fourteen years of separate 
existence, trained some of the best-known pastors, evange- 
lists, missionaries, and officials in the Assemblies of God. 
Two young men with dissimilar backgrounds but with ex- 
ceptional futures were welcomed to this school. The first was 
an orphan whose boyhood days were replete with hardships 
and who, Horatio Alger like, had to make his own way. 
His insatiable desire for knowledge and his exceptional 
ability to impart truth soon brought him into prominence 
as a Pentecostal Apollos, a favorite of camp meetings from 
coast to coast, a preacher whose eloquence was surpassed 
only by the prophetic utterances which the Holy Spirit 
poured through his lips—Harry J. Steil. 

‘The second young man was surrounded by a happy Chris- 
tian home life, the son of a leading Pentecostal minister, 
and the beloved brother of two lovely sisters. He was 
a crack athlete and especially good at swimming. The 
championship swimming meet of his western Canadian 
province was scheduled during the time of a revival cam- 
paign in his father’s church. His father was too busy to 
attend the contest, and perhaps would not have been too 
keen about attending if he had been free. The evangelist, 
however, took his off-night to watch the competition and 
to cheer his young friend on to victory. Standing outside 
the gymnasium in sub-zero weather, trophy in hand, the 
new swimming champion looked at his “Barnabas,” and 
asked, “Say, what would I have to do to become a preach- 
er?’ It was the first interest the boy had ever shown in 
the ministry, and this despite the fact that his victory that 
evening had brought the offer of athletic scholarships and 
a career in sports. The evangelist was David McDowell, 
and the teen-age youth was Watson Argue. Encouraged to 
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attend Bethel, Watson quickly forged to the front of the 
ministerial ranks to become one of the most successful pas- 
tors and evangelists in the entire Pentecostal Movement 
—and much of the credit is due to the friendly interest 
of an older Christian at a crucial time in his young life.” 


Parental opposition often had to be overcome by the 
students in order to attend Bible school. Florence Barton 
had gone to the Pentecostal tent meeting in her home- 
town of Evansville, Indiana, to “see the show,” but con- 
viction gripped her heart and she surrendered to the Lord. 
When she disclosed her desire to enroll at Bethel, her 
father refused to let her go all the way back East to “one 
of those crazy Pentecostal schools.” No arguments, pleas, 
or tears could move him, so Florence sadly committed 
her future to the Lord, and He began to work. The only 
earthquake in Evansville’s history temporarily softened the 
father’s heart, but as the time for registration grew near, 
his pride reasserted itself. This time he was smitten with 
a grevious affliction which no physician could diagnose, 
and realizing that this was indeed the hand of God upon 
him for his hard heart, Mr. Barton confessed his stubborn- 
ness, asked for forgiveness, and was immediately healed— 
‘and Florence came to Bethel! * 


GLAD ‘TIDINGS 


Glad Tidings Bible Institute began as a new converts’ 
class in the downtown San Francisco mission conducted by 
Robert J. and Mary Craig. The class outgrew one room 
after another, until it had to be moved to the main room 
of a former saloon on O’Farrell Street.” A three-story 
edifice was secured with enough rooms to accommodate 
the students as well as provide classroom space. Each stu- 
dent assessed himself five cents per day toward the rent, 
which proved to be almost enough to pay for the entire 
year. 

Sacrifice for Christ was exemplified by the Craigs. ‘The 


10 Told to the author by Zelma Argue, September 15, 1959. 

11 Told to the author by Florence Barton Benjamin, April 5, 1958. 

12The same saloon that E. S. Williams had first reclaimed for the Lord 
(see Chapter 10), and where the General Superintendent-to-be slept many 
mghts on the benches. 
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same love which caused them to give up their own bed in 
the early days to some “‘down and outer” now caused them 
to refuse the offer of a lovely home in one of the most 
exclusive sections of the city, in order to be near the work 
they loved. When Mary Craig received an $80,000 inherit- 
ance, she immediately invested it in a downtown property 
upon which was erected a modern, fireproof, six story con- 
crete building with an auditorium seating about 1,500, not 
including a 200-voice choir and a 40-piece orchestra. In 
1925 Glad Tidings ventured into the new field of gospel 
broadcasting by placing two 100-foot towers on top of its 
building, and began to send forth the full gospel over its 
own station KGTT. 


The Craigs gave thirty years to this great work in San 
Francisco. Both were excellent teachers and both had a 
great vision for the lost. This combination made Glad 
Tidings through the years a center of Bible scholarship 
and practical evangelism. Street meetings, jail services, and 
meetings every night of the year in the huge auditorium 
produced thousands of graduates whose hearts were aflame 
and who knew how to win souls to Christ—men like Emil 
Balliet, Ted Ness, Lloyd Christiansen, and Curtis Ringness. 

The ministry of the Craigs was augmented in 1919 by 
the coming of D. W. Kerr to Glad Tidings. Willard Peirce, 
Kerr’s son-in-law, and a noted pastor, teacher, and exponent 
of personal evangelism in his own right, also joined the 
faculty at this time. Other men who have left their mark 
on Glad Tidings include J. N. Gortner, J. Wesley Cooksey, 
T. J. Jones, and Leland Keys. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


While at San Francisco, Kerr was asked by Harold Need- 
ham, of Los Angeles, to consider opening a school in 
Southern California. The Needhams, who were planning 
a world itinerary, offered to put their large house at Kerr’s 
disposal for the use as the first home of Southern Cali- 
fornia Bible Institute. Christine Kerr Peirce describes those 
early days: 

Father was approaching the years when he could not bear the 
entire responsibility, and asked us to pray about joining him in this 
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new venture of faith. So the four of us went to Los Angeles and 
opened the first summer term of the Southern California Bible 
School in the Needham residence at 5036 Echo Street, Highland 
Park. The house was there, but no furniture or furnishings. ‘There 
was no financial backing, although Bethel Temple and its pastor, 
Rev. G. N. Eldridge, took the burden on their hearts and gave 
practically all the help that was received. Later father and Mr. 
Peirce approached Mr. M. E. Layne, of the Layne-Bowler Pump 
Corp., concerning the needs of the school and he generously re- 
sponded, as he and other members of his family continued to do 
through the Layne Foundation. 

During the first summer term of the school over thirty were 
registered. In those days not much was known about proper titles, 
but actually Mr. Peirce might have been called Dean of Education, 
as well as business manager and teacher. The salaries for all teachers 
and administrators were $50.00 per month—if and when it came 
in! Father Kerr and Mr. Peirce continued in the operation of the 
school for two school years. During this time Harold Needham re- 
turned from the Orient, after the death of his beloved wife, 
Huldah, in India. The enrollment grew to about seventy during 
these two years.** 


Again, the Kerrs and Peirces helped to lay a good foun- 
dation, and Harold Needham proved to be a man who 
could build wisely upon that foundation. His ministry was 
supplemented through the years by John Wright Follette, 
Frank M. Boyd, Irvin J. Harrison, O. Cope Budge, and 
other excellent teachers and administrators. The missionary 
vision of this school has been outstanding: the percentage 
of graduates entering missionary service is said to exceed 
that of any other Assemblies of God school—an enviable 
record indeed! 


CENTRAL BIBLE INSTITUTE 


The desire had been often expressed for a General Coun- 
cil school, preferably located in the central part of the 
nation. An abortive attempt in this direction was made by 
the establishing of the Midwest Bible School at Auburn, 
Nebraska, in 1920, with S. A. Jamieson as the principal. 
However, from its very beginning there did not seem to 
be the providential confirmation that attends the true lead- 
ing of the Lord. Capable teachers were difficult to find, 


18 Christine Kerr Peirce, op. cit. 
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and opening day had to be delayed once by a coal strike 
and again by an epidemic which caused the mayor to quaran- 
tine the city. Too, the Assemblies of God had little repre- 
sentation on the Board of Directors: only two votes out 
of eleven. Consequently, the 1921 General Council decided 
to open a school of its own elsewhere. 

Meanwhile in Springfield, Missouri, the North End Com- 
merical Club was instrumental in securing fifteen acres of 
land as a gift to the Assemblies of God for a Bible school. 
This action seemed to signal divine approval upon the de- 
cision of the brethren to locate the school in the head- 
quarters city. God also worked on both ends of the line 
concerning the faculty. In Los Angeles, ““Father Kerr would 
often speak of the longing of his heart to see a Bible in- 
stitute at headquarters. Talking to us one day, he said, 
‘I feel like Simeon of old. If I could just see a Bible school 
at Springfield, I could say, Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.’’’ ** This dream was soon to be realized, 
for the invitation was extended by E. N. Bell to Kerr and 
Peirce to establish this General Council school, to be known 
as Central Bible Institute. 


Central Assembly at Campbell and Calhoun Streets be- 
came the temporary home of the school. Kerr went to work 
alongside other staff members, using shovel, trowel, and 
paint brush to prepare the basement for the thirty-five or 
forty students who would need classroom, kitchen, and din- 
ing room space. A year later, Frank M. Boyd was called 
from the East to lead the school, as Kerr’s health began 
to fail. ‘(The work that God had given Daniel Warren Kerr 
to do was almost finished. But what a work! Personally 
saving the Assemblies of God twice from assuming an un- 
scriptural position on doctrine, Kerr now had participated 
in the founding of three Bible institutes in which truth 
could be committed unto faithful men who were able to 
teach others also. 


It would be difficult indeed to assess the value of Cen- 
tral Bible Institute to the Assemblies of God. Its favored 
position as the only General Council Bible school and its 


14 Ibid. 
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location at headquarters have served to attract students 
from all over the world; its faculty members have had a 
ministry that has extended far beyond the borders of the 
school itself; its graduates are numbered among those who 
“sit in the gates” in every area of ministry. 


One CBI student who later became an instructor at his 
alma mater was destined to a great ministry: a young 
Jewish lad, Myer Pearlman. Born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on December 19, 1898, Myer was “‘an Hebrew of the He- 
brews,” educated in Jewish schools and filled with antip- 
athy toward Christianity. After his immigration to America, 
however, he was drawn, step by step, to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Standing one evening outside Glad Tidings Mission in San 
Francisco, Pearlman listened to the congregation sing, ““Hon- 
ey in the Rock,” composed by his father-in-law-to-be, F. A. 
Graves. He felt himself irresistibly drawn inside this mis- 
sion where the people were singing so joyfully. How he 
accepted Christ, Pearlman himself described: 


I was not worked up emotionally, nor was I expecting anything 
to happen, nor was I praying. As I stood there, I felt some 
strange influence come over me, indescribable but delightful. I 
saw no one and heard no audible voice. But this was the turning 
point in my life! My journcy to the unknown sanctuary was ended. 
I had found the reality of Christ. As I knelt to pray one day not 
too long afterward, to my amazcment I heard myself speaking 
words unfamiliar to me (Pearlman was proficient in Hebrew, Greek, 
Spanish, F'rench and Italian). It lifted me into a higher realm and 
gave me a scnsc of the nearness of God." 


Now a Spirit-filled Christian, Pearlman studied briefly 
at Glad Tidings, and then followed Kerr to Springfield, 
where he enrolled in Central Bible Institute for its first 
year, in 1922. This quiet, studious youth soon won the 
hearts of faculty and students. A tragic accident during his 
student days gave him a sense of destiny. Scheduled to 
ride to an outstation one Sunday morning for a service, 
Myer was asked at the last moment to change places with 
another youth. His substitute was killed that day in the 
very automobile seat which Pearlman would have occupied. 


Following his graduation, Myer was asked to join the 


16“Mfy Journey to the Unknown Sanctuary,” Pentecostal Evangel, July 31, 1943. 
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faculty. Thus he launched upon a teaching career that 
Was to mean much to the Assemblies of God and a writing 
career that was to bless millions. As a teacher, Pearlman 
was so distressed by the possibility that he might bore his 
classes that he searched far and wide for interesting ma- 
terial. The freshness, simplicity, and balance of his presen- 
tation gave his lectures a lasting quality. Unusually con- 
siderate of the feelings of his students, Pearlman endeavored 
to keep them from “losing face.” When an answer was 
wide of the mark, he would kindly proceed to reword the 
answer in such a way that it included the facts. This ap- 
proach occasionally produced a rueful smile from a student 
who knew full well that, while the answer placed in his 
mouth by Pearlman now contained the right words, it cer- 
tainly was not what the student was trying to sayl 


The payless summers between semesters were a source 
of deep anxiety to the young teacher with his growing 
family. To bolster the exchequer, he volunteered his serv- 
ices as a writer of the Adult Student’s Quarterly. Soon he 
was given the task of preparing the Teacher's Quarterly. 
Alternating between the school in the morning and the 
Gospel Publishing House in the afternoon, Pearlman was 
a tireless, conscientious worker. Soon, he was working far 
into the night with his “hunt and peck” system of typing 
to turn out a series of books that were a fund of informa- 
tion and inspiration to the young movement. His greatest 
literary contribution was, undoubtedly, the servicemen’s 
publication during World War II, Reveille, which was so 
highly praised by all chaplains and so popular among the 
men that 14 million copies were distributed. 

Myer Pearlman suffered the same frustration felt by 
many teachers and writers whose ministry is largely con- 
fined to a desk. He once confessed to a former student ” 
who at the time had a small, struggling church, that he 
“envied” him the opportunity to minister directly to the 
people. Through the summer months Pearlman taught large 
audiences in camp meetings across the nation, but this was 
too similar to the classroom to make him completely happy. 


** Harry C. Wiles, personal interview, December 10, 1960. 
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When he did find a spare moment for personal witnessing, 
he seized it with alacrity. 


One night Mrs. Pearlman heard voices outside their 
home. Looking out, she saw her husband and a youth, 
whom he had met at the public library, in deep, earnest 
discussion. The young man was not a Christian, but his 
clear, logical mind and his searching questions caused Pearl- 
man to covet him for the Lord. Long after midnight, he 
was able to lead the youth, a “kid brother” of Mrs. Ralph 
Riggs and Fred Merian (veteran missionary to India), to 
the Lord. Jimmy Merian was stricken with a fatal disease, 
and it was a heartbroken Pearlman who stood to speak a 
few months later at the funeral. But what a joy it was 
for this teacher, who so frequently felt that his teaching 
was mostly theory, to refer to his young friend whom he 
had personally led to Christ as “Brother Merian”! 

The man who served as Dean of Central Bible Institute 
from 1929 to 1952, William I. Evans, was unquestionably 
the chief cause for the spiritual reputation of the school. 
Evans was a spiritual giant, a man with an enormous ca- 
pacity for the things of God and with a tremendous ability 
to communicate them by his godly life and his classroom 
and platform ministry. Known through the Movement for 
his teaching at conferences and camp meetings, for his voice 
lifted on the Council floor on behalf of spiritual realities, 
and for his anointed writings and radio messages, Evans 
was known to his students as a man who knew the leading 
of the Spirit in the great awakenings at Bethel and CBI. 
Time and time again he directed the attention of all to 
‘Calvary, spoke a word which loosed all in the Spirit, or 
gave forth a truth in those hallowed hours which proved 
to be “words to live by.” Other schools have had. their 
counterparts of William I. Evans, but none surpassed him. 
The following eloquent tribute, penned by a CBI alumnus, 
L. B. Richardson,” speaks for thousands of those who sat 
at the feet of this man of God: 


17 Pastor and General Presbytcr. 
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I walked through silent halls at night 

The lights were low, all voices stillH— 

Then in the reaches of my soul, a chord was struck 
And memory came at will. 


I saw the halls and classes throb with life; 

I heard the songs and felt prayer’s after-glow 

Above the rush and move I heard the voice now still— 
“This stream must flow.” 


Then viewing far I saw a thousandfold 

This message go 

In ministries of those whose lives he touched 
The message echoed, ““This stream must flow.” 


Above the rank and file of men he lived, 
His realm the Holy Ghost; 

He stood and thundered forth alone, 
This Dean of Pentecost. 


Then suddenly the silence came; E 
The lights again were low, 

And deep within, I felt the message of his life— 
“This stream must flow.” ** 


+e he. Cup, OC. Baannual), 19 9Ze 


CHAPTER 2Q 


SOWERS OF THE WORD 


THE TWENTIES witnessed an alarming decline in Sunday 
school and church attendance in most old-line denomina- 
tions. It became less difficult for Satan to take away the 
Word sown in hearts, as Darwinism succeeded in creating 
an indifference to a literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 
A- postwar reaction against the grim realities of life pro- 
duced a shallowness’ which was not conducive to true 
religion. Thorns of material prosperity and worldly pleasure 
sprang up and choked the Word. Once “well-watered 
fields” suffered under a prolonged SS and_ locusts 
devoured the land. 


Spiritual farmers were needed: men who could plow 
deep, sow good seed, hoe out thorns, pray down rain, 
and thrust in the sickle—and God supplied the need. “From 
the mountains, to the prairies, to the oceans white with 
foam,” the Lord thrust forth laborers into the fields, and 
how He blessed their earnest efforts, opening the windows 
of heaven upon them, rebuking the devourer, and giving 
His servants an abundant harvest! 


THE EAstT 


The Eastern Seaboard loomed large on the Assemblies 
of God skyline in the twenties. Some of the strongest 
churches were located in this area, and they shared the 
unchallenged position that the East enjoyed before the 
tremendous shift of population westward. Men with wide 
influence in the fellowship were active in this sector of 
the nation. 


on 
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Glad Tidings Tabernacle, of New York City, made a 
giant stride forward in 1921 with the purchase of the 
brick church formerly known as Calvary Baptist Church, 
on West 33rd Street near the Pennsylvania Station. Within 
four years, Pastor Robert Brown happily conducted the 
“funeral” service of the two mortgages totalling $70,000: 


Since it hath pleased Almighty God to remove from the earth 
these two hindrances to the spread of the gospel, I therefore commit 
their bodies. ta the flame, ashes to ashes, dust to dust! * 


Now free from debt, the congregation was able to devote 
its sacrificial gifts to missions in such measure that, for many 
years, Glad Tidings has led all assemblies in annual giving 
to the cause so dear to the Master’s heart. 

Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
also of New York City, evoked a sensation during this 
period by advocating the Pentecostal experience. The re- 
ception of the Spirit’s fullness by his son- Warren in the 
church in the summer of 1927 precipitated a crisis in this 
evangelical congregation! The church chose to remain non- 
Pentecostal, but Warren himself was precipitated into the 
ministry of the Assemblies of God, and at present is a 
most talented instructor in Evangel College. 

Calvary Baptist Church, of Washington, D. C., made 
its contribution to the Assemblies of God. The teacher of 
the Men’s Bible Class, Harry L. Collier, was startled to 
hear his mother testify in 1907 that she had been baptized 
in the Holy Spirit in the same manner as the early dis- 
ciples. He was profoundly impressed by the new power 
which radiated from her, but something within him re- 
belled against receiving this experience for himself. To 
avoid the necessity of making a decision Collier drifted 
into a worldly condition, but the chastening hand of the 
Lord quickly brought him to repentance. A thorough 
search of the Scriptures confirmed his mother’s testimony, 
and soon the reality of his own experience dispelled all 
doubts. When God called him to preach the full gospel, 
Collier responded with gladness of heart. 

His first sermonic efforts were offered in a tiny mission 


1 Pentecostal Evangel. 
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on Water Street, where frequently his only listener was his 
patient and loving wife. Refusing to sink in the “Slough of 
Despond,” Collier steadfastly continued to declare the 
‘apostles’ doctrine’ by night while he worked for the 
government by day. Slowly but surely, the congregation 
grew until it was forced to move twice to larger quarters: 
first to a larger mission on Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
second, to a fully equipped former Methodist church at 
North Capitol and K Streets. For twenty-five years Harry 
L. Collier pastored the Full Gospel Tabernacle. A man 
of extraordinary spiritual capacity, Collier was mightily 
anointed to lead his congregation in worship “like to that 
above” in its purity and power. He succeeded, furthermore, 
in making the Tabernacle the best-known center of evange- 
lism in the nation’s capital. 

The members of the congregation reflected the vision of 
their pastor in many unique ways. Commander Thomas 
Hewson was attached to the expedition which Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd led to the North Pole in 1926. When his 
hand was so severely crushed in an accident that an 
amputation seemed imperative, Hewson determined to 
trust God for its healing, and within twenty-four hours 
the hand was perfectly whole. A Norwegian ship pilot, 
Esak Isaksen, made an “impossible” leap from an ice 
floe to safety, and tearfully embraced Hewson who was 
fervently and audibly praying for his safety, acknowledging 
that it was God who had saved him from an icy grave. 
A copy of the Tabernacle’s monthly magazine, “Full Gospel 
Messenger,’ was carried by Hewson, as with the other 
members of the party he came to the Pole itself; thus 
making a Pentecostal publication the first piece of Gospel 
literature to reach that uttermost part of the earth. 

Linwood (“Jack”) Safford, a former football player at 
Bates College, made a lasting impression upon the boys 
who were in his Sunday school class at the Full Gospel 
Tabernacle. Jack won their hearts by taking time to play 
football and baseball with the lads on Saturdays. Morning 
and evening, he mentioned each one in prayer. If the boys 
were not sitting with their parents on Sunday morning, 
Jack herded them into a bench, and “compelled” them 
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to go forward with him, where at the altar with his arm 
around first one and then another, he poured out his 
heart for his boys. Is it any wonder that at least twelve 
of those lads in whom Jack took such an interest are 
today Pentecostal preachers? Or is it strange that this 
man who gave up his Saturdays, which as a salesman with 
a large family to support he could ill-afford to do, now 
owns a prosperous business? 


On December 11, 1926, a young lad of 13 years lay 
gasping for breath in a Washington suburb. This victim 
of pulmonary tuberculosis knew that his life was ebbing 
away. For weeks, his daily routine had consisted of chills, 
fever, sweats, and hemorrhages. A group of saints from 
the Full Gospel Tabernacle gathered on this wintry day 
for one last desperate, prayer. It was now or never. Thank 
God, it was now! God heard and answered prayer. ‘The 
glory of the Lord filled the room and “the power of the 
Lord was present to heal.’ In a short time, the teen-ager 
was playing football with his pals, healthy and happy 
again. God’s hand continued to rest upon this life, and 
today is a successful pastor and teacher, foreign missions 
counselor, and writer of the notes on the Sunday school 
lesson in The Pentecostal Evangel—J. Bashford Bishop. 


The Highway Mission Tabernacle, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was founded in 1894 by Frederick Reel, an auditor 
with the Reading Railroad. Reel brought his congregation 
into the Pentecostal Movement in 1906, and in due time 
into the Assemblies of God. In addition to sending forth 
scores Of ministers and missionaries, this church has the 
distinction of being the only assembly to contribute two 
of its pastors to the fellowship as General Superintendents: 
Ernest S. Williams and Wesley P. Steelberg. 


It was during Williams’ ministry (1920-1930) that High- 
way experienced its greatest growth. The huge gothic struc- 
ture at 19th and Green streets was purchased in 1924, and 
was destined to be used for the entertainment of the 1933 
General Council. Williams’ previous pastorates had been 
in rather small churches. He had served the church in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, where he was compelled to walk 
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seven miles to and from each service. From Bradford, he 
went to Newark, New Jersey, to serve Bethel, the church 
that was related to the Bethel Bible School in that city. 
It was during the period of his sojourn in Newark that 
his ministry attracted the attention of the members of the 
Board of Highway Mission Tabernacle in Philadelphia and 
resulted in a call to serve that church. The ten-year sojourn 
in the “City of Brotherly Love” proved to be a training 
ground for the ministry of General Superintendent, to 
which he was called in the 1929 General Council in Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 


Highway ‘Tabernacle exemplified a feature of Pente- 
costal worship which was prevalent in these days: the 
participation of the entire congregation in the service. It 
was no “one-man show,” nor was it necessary to introduce 
liturgical rites, in order to insure congregational participa- 
tion. The members of this Spirit-filled body of believers 
had something to minister to one another through the exer- 
cise of the gifts of the Spirit inspiring exhortations, psalms, 
and hymns. But woe betide the person who was “in the 
flesh” and not “in the Spirit,” for this was a perceptive 
assembly which knew God and had no time for the merely 
human in worship. The believer who presumed to take 
unto himself the honor of ministering to the church, who 
spoke or sang from his own spirit, was immediately told 
to sit down, or else was sung down! 


Ralph Jeffrey, for thirty-nine years pastor of the Bethel 
Assembly in Hagerstown, Maryland, received his early 
training in the Spirit-charged atmosphere of Highway ‘Tab- 
ernacle. During his ministry in Hagerstown, fourteen new 
assemblies were organized in the surrounding area, and more 
than forty ministers and missionaries were sent out by 
this church, including such outstanding workers as Evan- 
gelist Hattie Hammond, Pastor Harry C. Wiles, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and J. F. Slye, first Superintendent of the 
North Carolina District. Other outstanding ministers in 
the Maryland area were J. E. Kistler and Edward F. M. 
Staudt, the latter of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Jeffrey was a man of constant prayer. Each Saturday, 
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without fail, he waited upon God from 9 a. M. until 3 P. M. 
Visitors in the home tell of going to sleep late at night 
with the low rumble of his praying in their ears, only to be 
awakened early in the morning by the same sound. No 
wonder that upon his public ministry “there came a sound 
from heaven”! Although an avid reader of religious books, 
Jeffrey was preeminently “a man of one book.’ He loved 
the Word of God, and the supreme thrill of his life was 
to declare its unsearchable riches. To fledgling preachers 
his counsel was “enjoy your preaching, for it is certain 
that, if you don’t enjoy it, nobody else will!’ Simplicity 
was the keynote of his life. This was reflected in his 
utter lack of interest in material possessions and personal 
ambition which so greatly concern lesser men. 


The ministry of this man was much appreciated through- 
out the East because of its prophetic nature. Like many 
of his contemporary Pentecostal brethren, Jeffrey feared 
that, through the subtlety of Satan, his mind “should be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.’’ While not 
remiss in preparing his messages, he sought with great 
earnestness to preach “‘present truth,” the truth that God 
had designed for that particular hour. To do so, Jeffrey 
found that he could not be too concerned with the niceties 
of homiletics, that he must deliberately jolt his active and 
well-informed mind out of its usual patterns of thought, and 
in humble and prayerful dependence seek for the higher 
thought of God. This method was not always easy on 
“the flesh” of the preacher or the people, for he was 
occasionally forced to “mark time” until the inspiration 
came. Nevertheless, Jeffrey and his like-minded brethren 
had learned a secret: the truths that flashed upon their 
Scripture-oriented and prayer-saturated minds sped to their 
targets with the accuracy and power of lightning bolts. 
Consequently, to speak ‘‘as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost” became the desire of their hearts, for not only 
was it the most effective way to preach, but it was also 
a thrilling adventure to learn new truth as it poured forth 
from their own lips! 


Four young men who were to exercise an above-average 
influence upon the Assemblies of God were converted 
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within a few months of each other in McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1914. Frank Lindquist and James Menzie came 
to the Lord in a Scandinavian church in McKeesport, and 
shortly afterward began to attend the services directed by 
the Casley brothers, Frank and Will, under whose ministry 
“Big Ben” Mahan and “Little Ben” Hardin were saved. 
The sovereignty of God was definitely at work in bringing 
together these four youths each of whom was to have 
an outstanding ministry. 


The sole member of this quartet to minister exclusively 
in the East was Ben Mahan. The First Pentecostal Church, 
of Jeannette, which he pioneered, was a key work in western 
Pennsylvania during the formative period of the Assemblies 
of God. Like so many assemblies, it had its beginning in 
a street meeting. Mahan often recalled those open-air serv- 
ices with the hecklers and drunks who made trouble, and 
yet, with such a glory upon the people that it was easy 
for him to minister effectively. A man with rugged convic- 
tions, a preacher of solid Bible messages, Mahan witnessed 
a flourishing growth in his nineteen years of ministry in 
Jeannette, and later in seventeen years at the Full Gospel 
Tabernacle in Washington, D. C. His practical philosophy 
was revealed in the reply he gave to a friend who once 
exclaimed about the size of his reward for his abundant 
labors in the ministry: 


I have sought to do what God wanted me to do, and undoubtedly, 
there will be a reward for me, as the Lord has promised; but I 
am sure that there will be just as big a reward for the man who, 
in the will of God, spent his life digging ditches! ? 


A chief characteristic of the saints of God in these 
days was their intense desire to be baptized in the Holy 
Ghost, and the Lord baptized some of them in the most 
unlikely places. William L. Couzens, a blacksmith and a 
member of the Scranton, Pennsylvania, assembly, was shoe- 
ing a mule deep in a coal mine in the summer of 1921, 
when God gave him the desire of his heart. That poor 
mule had heard all kinds of language but never anything 
like this torrent of eloquence in another tongue. This was 


? Quoted by Mrs. Ben Mahan to the author, January 12, 1960. 
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probably the only time when a blacksmith got so happy 
in a coal mine that he left a bewildered mule and ran 
along the coal-car tracks to the surface, speaking in tongues 
and magnifying God! William Couzens kept right on re- 
joicing through the years, and became an evangelist who 
was billed as The Happy Welshman. 


Louis Schap, a fellow member of the Scranton assembly, 
was a fireman at this time on the Erie Railroad. Schap 
was busily firing the boiler, as the engine labored up a 
long mountain grade, when the Spirit of God came upon 
him. ‘The fireman was set on fire! So consumed was Schap 
by his own great need of God and by the glory that flamed 
in his soul, that he forgot all about his firing duty. The 
train made the grade, even though it was without the fire- 
man whose best efforts were normally required all the way 
to the top. This time it must have been God who lifted 
both train and trainman to higher ground! * 


These days were not without their humorous incidents. 
C. Stanley Cooke, a noted evangelist in later years, suffered 
a rather embarrassing ‘‘Eutychus experience,’ while serving 
as a song leader in a Swanton, Maryland, revival in 1922. 
The meetings were being conducted in a “glory barn” (and 
this was no mere euphemism). The top of a haystack was 
the only place young Cooke could find to be seated after 
his song-leading chore was finished. Edgar Barrick, mis- 
sionary to India, preached the message and extended the 
invitation: 

‘Who will be the first to come?” 

High on his lofty perch above the “platform,’’ Cooke 
blinked sleepily. He shifted his position in the hay. To 
his consternation, he felt himself slipping. He could not 
stop his downward flight by digging his heels into the hay, 
and he would have had to drop his guitar if he had tried 
to grab the hay with his hands. Faster and faster slid the 
song leader toward the unsuspecting audience below. 

“Who will be the first to come?” 


With a crash, Cooke hit the altar rail. No longer was 


* Both incidents related by Louis Schap, July 10, 1960. 
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“every head bowed and every eye closed.” After all, it 
is not too often that one who sang like an angel should 
descend from above in such a startling manner to answer 
the altar call! Cooke was not only the first but also the 
last to respond to the invitation that fateful evening.‘ 


Even missionaries learned to smile through their tears. In 
1919 Ralph M. Riggs set forth for South Africa, where 
he was to spend six years ministering to the Venda Tribe, 
with the promise of fifty dollars support each month—a 
princely sum for a single youth in those days. Unfortu- 
nately, the lady who had made the promise, as a memorial 
to her son, discovered that she could not afford to send 
the money, since it cost 50 cents to send the $50 money 
order! Her letter of explanation brought forth a shocked 
exclamation from Riggs: “Why, I would have been happy 
to take $49.50!” Riggs still chuckles to this day over the 
erim humor of the situation, although months of privation 
followed as a result of this broken vow. Thank God for the 
ability to see ‘‘the funny side of things,’”’ which has enabled 
all pioneers at home and abroad to laugh in the face of 
their most discouraging trials of faith. 


Up and down the Atlantic Coast pastors were struggling 
to establish an Assemblies of God beachhead. It was dif- 
ficult to make much headway in the tradition-bound East, 
and most of the Assemblies were quite small. Nevertheless, 
all agreed completely with the words of the inimitable A. 
G. Ward: “I would rather be the pastor of the smallest 
Pentecostal incubator than to be Dr. All-Wise, in charge 
of the largest religious refrigerator!” ° And God_ blessed 
the “incubators,” and the numbers of babes in Christ who 
were nourished there increased as “the Lord added to the 
church daily.” 


The Gospel which was preached by these men had little 
in common with that which a youthful Universalist minister 
sought to introduce to a large congregation in a New 
England village about this time.” At the close of his sermon, 


* Personal interview, July 10, 1959. 
5 Pentecostal Evangel, 
® Reported in The Pentecostal Evangel, May 8, 1926. 
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in which he had endeavored to convince his hearers that 
there is no punishment after death, the preacher informed 
the people that, if they wished, he could return in four 
weeks. A merchant rose to his feet and replied, “Sir, if 
your doctrine is true, we won’t need you; and if it is 
false, we don’t want you!”’ 

But these New Englanders did want men like H. T. 
Carpenter, T. Arthur Lewis, C. C. Garrett, H. H. Shelley, 
and William Mitchell who “did not shun to declare unto 
them the whole counsel of God.’ The Newfoundlanders 
who settled in the Boston area embraced the Pentecostal 
message as an extension of the Methodist revival. Who 
can ever forget their Spirit-filled singing of the traditional 
Wesleyan hymns? The ‘“Newfies’” were not much for cho- 
ruses, but oh, how they could make the rafters ring with 
verse after verse of those grand old Methodist songs! 
One can imagine Charles and John Wesley saying, “This 
is the way these hymns were meant to be sung!” 


E. N. Bell in 1921 attended the first Assemblies of 
God convention in the region which today comprises the 
Appalachian District. Reporting on the progress of the 
full gospel in this beautiful mountain area, Bell wrote, 
‘‘Pentecost is sweeping the country!” * God had been mightily 
blessing the efforts of such faithful men as L. A. Sap- 
pington, J. H. Stroud, H. H. Maynard, George Sprouse, 
J. E. Brooks, S. W. Sublette, Fred Novak, and C. W. 
Smith. Working in a region of chronic depression, these 
heroic men had succeeded in “making many rich.” 


SOUTHEAST 


One of the most unique ministers in the Assemblies of 
God was mightily used of God to spread Pentecost through- 
out the Southeastern states: Isaac J. Bolton. A former 
railroad engineer, Bolton was noted for his reasonable fac- 
simile of a train whistle which he emitted when he got 
to “feeling religious.” He was also famed for his oft- 
quoted declaration, “If you can’t feel that, you must be 
dead!” ‘To say nothing of his rendition of the Beethoven- 


7 Pentecostal Evangel, July 9, 1921. 
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like chorus, “I’m under the spout, where the glory comes 
out!’ Utterly uninhibited, gregarious, aggressive, this lan- 
tern-jawed Irishman knew just when to bring his short 
sermons to an abrupt end and to draw in the net. Thou- 
sands were converted and filled with the Spirit in his 
evangelistic ministry, and he was the founder of assemblies 
in Miama, Tampa, Lakeland, Goulds, and other Florida 
cities. Ralph Byrd, Mayme Williams, and Emma Taylor 
were converted in the Tampa Oak Park assembly which 
he helped to establish and pastored for years. In the midst 
of all these activities, Bolton still found time to serve in 
every office of the South Florida District. 


Pleasant Grove Camp, at Durant, Florida, was being 
thrilled by the dynamic preaching of national Pentecostal 
leaders, and also by local men like A. G. Voight, Sam C. 
Perry, J. L. Webb, C. W. Hause, and W. E. Emanuel 
(in the opinion of qualified judges, ‘Billy’ Emanuel is 
one of the most original and profound preachers ever pro- 
duced in the Assemblies of God). But the people came, 
primarily, to meet God. One sixty-four-year-old man rode 
a bicycle 100 miles through the rain in 1923 to receive 
the infilling of the Spirit. Gloriously filled, he did not 
at all mind the long journey home. “The toils of the road” 
seemed nothing, for he felt as though he were ‘walking 
on clouds instead of pushing or pedalling a bike!”’ ° 


James O. Savell was an outstanding example of the 
pioneer preacher in the Southland. Evangelist, circuit-riding 
pastor and district superintendent, Savell left his mark 
upon Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. As a 
youth, he showed promise and was invited both by the 
Baptists and the Methodists to enter the ministry. His 
lack of theological training caused him to decline the in- 
vitations, but when he was endued with power from on 
high, this feeling of inadequacy disappeared, and he 
launched out boldly in 1914 as one of the first Assemblies 
of God preachers. 


His first meeting turned into a genuine revival. The 
folks in the area of Mississippi where he had spent his 


8 Pentecostal Evangel, July 15, 1923. 
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boyhood days turned out in droves to see if “Jimmy” Savell 
had really learned how to preach. They found out that he 
knew how to preach the best way—‘‘with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven.” The power of God fell on the 
farmers in the field. An unsaved youth who fell asleep 
during the prolonged altar service woke up shouting the 
praises of God! A wife whose husband threatened to leave 
her if she was baptized stood on the bank of the river, 
weeping as the baptismal service drew to a close. Unable 
to restrain herself, she cried out: “I don’t care what 
happens, I’ve got to follow Jesus!’”” An elderly woman 
watched her run to the water, and decided that if her 
neighbor could be baptized in her “Sunday best,” so could 
she. A young man calling on God to save him, rushed into 
the water. Pandemonium hit the sinners on the bank, as 
one after another of their number cried out for mercy and 
plunged into the waters of baptism. “What a shouting on 
that shore!”” Such an extraordinary move of God made it 
impossible for a public dance to be held in the community 
for five years.” 


Like Savell, many other preachers in the Deep South in 
the twenties were to distinguish themselves in later years 
as District and General Council officers. D. P. Holloway, 
known principally for his successful pastorates in Mobile, 
Alabama, and Cleveland, Ohio, was also a fiery evangelist 
and convention speaker whose eloquent sermons were punc- 
tuated by the joyful shouts of the congregation, and often 
interrupted by souls rushing to the altar to be saved or 
filled with the Spirit. Cast in the same mold were E. L. 
Tanner, J. E. Spence, W. F. Hardwick, J. D. Courtney, 
S. W. Noles, and a host of other “mighty men.” 


MIDWEST 


The chairmanship of the Central District, which con- 
sisted (in the twenties) of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 
had rotated among four pastors, C. A. McKinney, J. R. 
Kline, T. K. Leonard, and J. Narver Gortner. This vast 
area needed a full-time man, but it was almost universally 


* James O. Savell, personal interview, September 2, 1959. 
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felt that it would be impossible to support him. A number 
of the ministers disagreed, and courageously offered to 
share their meager income with Flem Van Meter, who 
after being elected, was willing to trust God with them for 
his support. Van Meter, a former member of the board 
of an Indiana bank, and a hardware merchant, now learned 
how “the other half’’ lived, often sleeping in the Model T 
while on his itineraries. At times he was forced to wire 
his partners for funds, when the “‘flivver’” broke down or 
when he was otherwise stranded. The fellow-feeling that 
was engendered during this five-year period (1925-1930) 
helped to “‘break the ice” for full-time superintendents all 
over the country, which in turn, gave a great boost forward 
to the Assemblies of God. 


John Waggoner pastored the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance church in Warren, Ohio, until his reception of the 
fullness of the Spirit at Nyack. Forced to leave his building, 
Waggoner was heartened to have two families of his mem- 
bers follow their shepherd. The assembly in Warren be- 
came noted for its mighty visitation of the Spirit and for 
its young men who went forth into the Lord’s work: Gayle 
F. Lewis, H. C. Osgood, Charles Shuss, and the two 
Waggoner sons, Harry and George, who later ministered 
so compassionately and effectively to the lepers of India. 


O. E. Nash, a railway dispatcher, of Zion, Illinois, 
typified the strong convictions of Pentecostal preachers 
everywhere. Nash found the mission door locked in Cin- 
cinnati, but did that deter him? “God sent me here, and 
He will open the door.” * It soon became evident that God 
had sent Nash to Cincinnati. Discarded braces and crutches 
hung on the wall, as a result of the Lord stretching forth 
His hand to heal. A deep sense of the presence of God 
pervaded this assembly, making its worship services as 
unusual and powerful as any in the entire Pentecostal 
Movement. The evangelistic vision of this congregation 
extended into neighboring Kentucky. Nash and his people 
lifted their eyes unto the hills and felt a great burden for 
these souls who, for the most part, were without the genuine 


1° Gayle F. Lewis, personal interview, December 10, 1959. 
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gospel. Turning his home into a ‘“motel,’”” Nash entertained 
the workers going to and fro, and was enabled of the 
Lord to direct the evangelizing of Eastern Kentucky.” 


Each of the midwestern states had its leaders whose 
exploits time would fail us to mention: Ohio: C. A. Mc- 
Kinney, of Akron; A. B. Cox, of Dayton; George Bowie, of 
Cleveland; Gayle Lewis, of Canton. Indiana: John Price, 
of Indianapolis; James Menzie, of Gary; Thomas Paino, 
of Indianapolis. Jllinois: Richard and Adele Carmichael, 
of Quincy; A. W. Kortkamp, of Alton; Harry Stemme, 
Arthur Bell, Andrew Fraser, of Chicago; Adolf Peterson, 
Carl M. O’Guin, and Clyde Bailey. Michigan: J. R. Kline, 
of Detroit; John Kolenda, of Flint; Alvin Branch, of 
Battle Creek. Missouri: Henry Hoar, of St. Louis; Fred 
Lohman, of St. Louis;.S. K. Biffle, of Joplin; K. H. Lawson, 
of Flat River; John T. Wilson of Springfield; Aaron A. 
Wilson, of Puxico and Kansas City; and William H. 
Boyles, of Thayer and Carthage. Kansas: Fred Vogler, 
superintendent of the Kansas District during the twenties, 
had a plan for using Bible school graduates for the 
opening of new churches, which was very successful. Other 
outstanding ministers were W. G. Greisen, William R. 
Cooper, A. R. Farley, Joseph Rosselli, Chas. Sheall, S. 
H. Patterson, and John H. James. West Central (lowa 
and North Missouri): John Goben, Charles E. Long, Roy 
E. Scott, Eugene N. Hastie, W. E. Longdin, and Geo. 
A. Comstock. 


The message of divine healing was a vital factor in the 
rapid expansion of the Assemblies of God. Every pastor 
could have submitted a report similar to that which Pastor 
Earl W. Clark, of the Fourfold Gospel Tabernacle, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, sent to the Pentecostal Evangel 
(January 30, 1926) : 


God led Sister Norton to our church. She had a cancer of four 


*1 The three Vibbert brothers, Hansel, Harry, and Ted, pastors of three of 
the finest assemblies in Indiana, were among the nuggets of gold discovered in 
“them thar hills.” 


7? Wilson, an executive presbyter for thirty years, has been a tower of strength 
in the Assemblies of God, blessing conventions from coast to coast with his 
dynamic messages, and at the same time, building a huge congregation in 
Kansas City. 
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years’ growth on her nose. It raised up like a sponge, was dark 
purple in color, and all a mass of scabs; the inside of her nose 
was eaten out, and there was a hole through the upper lip, making 
it almost impossible for her to eat. She was looking into the grave 
and had laid out her deed to the cemetery lot, so that, if she was 
taken suddenly, her children would find it. | 


They took her out of bed to bring her to the meetings, and God 
gave her a greater desire to serve Him than her desire to be healed. 
She yielded herself anew to God, and every night as she entered 
the tabernacle, she would kneel in the nearest seat and pour her 
heart out to Him. The night she was anointed and prayed for 
God instantly touched her, and the pain vanished, but she was still 
tested because of the terrible appearance which remained on the 
outside. The healing began at the roots and worked out. Her nose 
was healed and built up on the inside. Then one day a few weeks 
later she came in with a new nose! O glory to God!... Her 
healing has meant the salvation and reconsecration of her three 
daughters and their husbands and others. Does it pay to preach the 
whole gospel? Yes, every time! 


Farther west, in Mt. Pleasant, Kansas, the Buffum 
Evangelistic Party experienced the joy shared by all the 
revivalistic Pentecostal preachers of that day: 


Whole families were swept into the kingdom of God. So many 
husbands and wives knelt together to seek God. Among the leading 
families was a man, his wife and three boys. The wife found God, 
but the husband refused to yield. One day he came in from the 
field and said to his wife, “Come on, let’s go see the preachers.” 
She looked up and saw tears rolling down his cheeks, and, of course, 
dropped her washing and went with him. When they got to the 
house, he cried, “O, I give up! I give up!’ God saved him right 
there. His tobacco was given up, his swearing left him, and all his 
sins were gone! ** 


NorTH CENTRAL 


The North Central District—Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana—was formed 
largely through the efforts of Frank Lindquist, James 
Menzie, and Ben Hardin. These three young men came 
to Minnesota in 1921, bringing their own tent poles with 
them all the way from McKeesport, Pennsylvania. The 
first assembly was established in Brainerd, and soon branch 
works were begun in Crosby, Ironton, Pillager, Casino, 


** Lillie Buffum, Pentecostal Evangel, July 8, 1922. 
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and Motley. E. N. Bell, the General Chairman, arrived 
in Brainerd on November 10, 1922, at the invitation of 
these enterprising young men, to organize the district. C. 
M. Hansen was elected the first chairman, but Lindquist 
was given the post the following year, and served twenty- 
three fruitful years in the office. He also managed to 
found the Lake Geneva Camp and North Central Bible 
Institute (serving as its president for 27 years), has par- 
ticipated as a General Presbyter in General Council 
activities for 37 years, and has pastored the Full Gospel 
Tabernacle, in Minneapolis, for 35 years! 

James Menzie followed Ben Hardin back to Gary, 
Indiana, where his two lengthy pastorates were blessed 
of God. His remarkable message, “Make Room for the 
Holy Ghost,’”” was judged by many to be one of the most 
significant articles to appear in years in the Pentecostal 
Evangel. Other “mighty men of valor’ who were active 
in the Minnesota area in those days were Fred Frank, 
B. W. Brannan, Willard H. Pope, G. W. Nielsen, and a 
former Advent Christian minister, Wesley R. Hurst, whose 
sons, D. V. and Wesley, Jr., are making a splendid con- 
tribution to the Assemblies of God in literary and mis- 
sionary fields. 

At the start of a revival campaign in Granada, Minnesota, 
in the late summer of 1927, an attempt was made to 
obtain used songbooks from a denominational church in 
the town. The pastor vowed: “I'll burn them first!” A. B. 
Carpenter, the member of his congregation who had made 
the request, looked steadily at this angry preacher: ‘Pastor, 
I've listened to you for years, and you have never made 
me sorry I was a sinner, the way this young Pentecostal 
evangelist has done in just a few nights. Goodbye!” Car- 
penter bought other songbooks and cast his lot with the 
young preacher who had made him sorrowful unto re- 
pentance—Bert Webb. 

This decision may have saved Carpenter’s life—or re- 
stored it. Webb and a group of the Granada believers re- 
ceived an urgent call a few months later to come to the 
Carpenter home. To all appearances, Carpenter had _ suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack. There was no pulse, no heartbeat, 
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and no warmth in his body. Nonetheless, his pastor and 
his fellow believers were loath to let this comparatively 
young man go. A great spirit of boldness gripped them. 
Death was rebuked in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Suddenly, a Presence came into the room. Carpenter sat 
upright, blinked his eyes, looked around uncomprehending- 
ly, and gave a long, trembling sigh. ‘““Why,” he murmured, 
“did you bring me back?” He began to describe the beauties 
of the city which he had momentarily visited. His testimony 
had a tremendous impact upon the community for years 
afterward. With tears running down his cheeks, Carpenter 
would struggle to tell what he had seen: “It looked like.... 
Oh, what’s the use. I can’t tell it!”’ 

How often in these pioneering days expected help failed 
to materialize, while last-minute assistance came from the 
most unexpected sources. A persistent gentleman had 
begged Bert Webb to come to Appleton, Wisconsin, but 
when Webb finally accepted the invitation, his would-be- 
host had moved to Chicago, leaving Webb to pay for 
the freight of the tent and other miscellaneous items. The 
meeting which began so dismally for the young evangelist 
got even worse. No crowds, no conversions, no money. 
Webb was ready to leave, but, despite the forbidding cir- 
cumstances, he felt that God was not through with him 
in Appleton. 

A quartet of negro youths from the Piney Woods School, 
in Piney Woods, Mississippi, came by the tent, and seeing 
the young evangelist, said, ‘““We would like to sing at your 
meeting.” 

Webb protested: “Boys, there aren’t enough people to 
hold church, and no money either.’” 

They looked at each other: “We still feel that God wants 
us to sing here.” 

“Well, all right,” Webb replied, “but all I can do is to 
put an ad in the paper and give you half of whatever 
comes in.”’ 

The price of the ad was saved by the editor who printed 
the story as a news item. And lo! the tent was full, and how 
the boys sang! The evangelist, unaccustomed as he was in 
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Appleton to speaking to a crowd, gave a rousing message 
on repentance. Twenty came to the altar for salvation, as 
the quartet sang, “Come Home, O Sinner.” The revival 
was on, and another Assembly of God planted. “God moves 
in mysterious ways, His wonders to perform.” ™* 

Joseph Wannenmacher, whose anointed ministry and sing- 
ing violin “made Milwaukee famous” to Assemblies of 
God people, was a bright and shining light in the Dairy 
State of Wisconsin. 

In Nebraska, G. W. Clopine, H. L. Harvey, Jos. Rediger, 
Edgar White, A. R. Shaffer, and A. M. Alber were 
opening the way for the full gospel, while in North and 
South Dakota, Arthur Berg (a convert of William 
Durham), C. A. Beebe, Adam Slagel, W. J. George, Albert 
Howell, P. B. Thompson, Fred Frank, Blanche Brittain, 
Clara Van Gilder, and Etta E. Reckley were spreading the 
glad story. : 


During the fall of 1920 an evangelistic party composed 
of the Franks, Etta Reckley, and Clara Van Gilder came 
to Trygg Township, North Dakota, for a revival campaign. 
Through the blizzards the people drove their horses and 
sleighs to the schoolhouse. The water in the radiators of 
the few Model T’s which were able to struggle through 
the drifts was drained into buckets and placed beside the 
potbellied stove to keep from freezing. Charles Trygg, a 
prosperous Christian farmer after whom the community 
was named, received a powerful baptism in the Spirit 
and decided to “join up with these Pentecostal people.” 
Herman G. Johnson, later to be elected the first District 
Superintendent of North Dakota, also received the Spirit’s 
fullness in the first outpouring of the Spirit upon this 
campaign, when literally as in an earlier century, “the 
place was shaken where they were assembled together.” 
Two children of Charles Trygg are in the ministry today, 
as a result of this “out of season” revival meeting: Pastor 
Elmer Trygg, of Shelby, Montana, and Mildred Trygg Smu- 
land, wife of the late Superintendent of the New England 


** Personal interview, Bert Webb, December 15, 1959. Three girls who were 
saved in this revival became missionaries: Hilda Reffke, Adeline Wickrhan, 
and Claudia Dell. 
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District, Roy Smuland, and now the National Secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Council.** 


Etta E. Reckley, who helped to found the assemblies 
in Minot, North Dakota, and Miles City, Montana, and who 
conducted revival campaigns throughout the entire country, 
was a woman who “walked with God.” The supernatural 
quality of her meetings surpassed many of those who, in 
the natural, were better qualified. “Mother” Reckley tes- 
tified * that for a period of twelve years she knew that she 
did not consciously disobey God in any manner. This period 
of perfect obedience was momentarily halted by an assertion 
of her own will in a manner that most Christians would 
consider too trivial to confess. Nevertheless, after this 
she continued to be an “example of the believer.” Twelve 
years! How many believers can honestly say that for one 
day, one week, one month or one year they have done 
“always those things which please the Father’? Yet, Etta 
Reckley regarded those twelve years as the normal way of 
life for every child of God. It was not easy to keep her 
German temper in check, when forced to live in “sod 
houses” which were a far cry from her comfortable home 
back East; or to stand by patiently while storekeepers 
deliberately waited first on customers who had come into 
the store after her and, only when the last one had departed, 
roughly ask this “Pentecostal person’? what she wanted. 
“But grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’’ Etta Reckley 
was indeed a most unforgettable person. 


Montana also enjoyed the ministry of such stalwarts as 
Maurice McGinnis, Luther Powell, D. R. Miller, M. D. 
Jeffers, A. A. Howell, Joseph Lantz, and W. Paul Jones, 
who became district superintendent? 


SOUTHWEST 


Arkansas, the cradle of the Assemblies of God, experi- 
enced a rapid growth in the twenties. W. Jethro Walthall, 
a Gotcher,” E..].Bruton; LL. Riley,'G: A." Lasater, 
E. R. Fitzgerald, and Wm. D. Burris were prominent 


*© Mrs. Mildred Trygg Smuland, personal interview, December 8, 1959. 
16'The author spent many edifying hours in his youth conversing with this 
“mother in Israel.” 
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leaders in the Razorback State. By 1924, the District 
Council sessions were so well attended that various cities 
in Arkansas were bidding for the annual gatherings. 


Stephen Vandermerwe, a Boer from South Africa,” 
reported a revival campaign in Dover, Arkansas, 


commonly known as a gospel-hardened center. Seventeen were saved 
and two received the Holy Ghost. Praise God! I held the meeting 
in an old blacksmith shop, the only available place in town, and 
although not as fine a place in which to worship as the regular 
churches, it became the most beautiful church in the world to the 
ones that made peace with God there.”* 


The work in Oklahoma grew so phenomenally that it 
soon became one of the strongest states in the fellowship. 
Glenn and Gordon Millard were boy preachers who to- 
gether with their father, Chas. W. Millard, took the full 
gospel to Quinlin, Mooreland, Woodward, and surround- 
ing counties. W. F. Garvin, Presbyterian minister, became 
a Pentecostal minister, establishing a splendid assembly, 
Faith Tabernacle, in Tulsa. 


Dexter Collins was typical of many preachers of this 
era. A paving contractor who was converted under the 
ministry of W. T. Gaston in Tulsa, Collins felt the call 
of God in his life, but hesitated to enter the multifaceted 
life of a minister. At last, he launched out in the small 
town of Wellston (population 600). He could not have 
chosen a rougher or tougher community, a throwback to the 
Old West of frontier days. Collins was no pulpit orator, 
but he prayed and persuaded others to pray. Three hundred 
souls were converted, and approximately twenty ministers 
and wives of ministers were produced by this church, 
including Otis Keener, Paul Ralstin, W. Hobson Kennemer, 
C. O. Haymaker, Bert Webb, Mrs. Glenn Millard, and 
Mrs. Roy Sprague. “Uncle Jake’ Miller came to Wellston, as 
Peter and John came to Samaria, to “pray for them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost.” One hundred twenty, 


*T His native tongue is Afrikaans. However, according to Pastor E. L. Tanner: 
“A well-educated young man who has no trouble in holding the attention 
f 2b) audience...a real Pentecostal preacher.” (Pentecostal Evangel, July 17, 


1# Pentecostal Evangel, December 19, 1925. 
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by actual count, received! “Uncle Jake’’ probably referred 
to this campaign as “‘a real gully-washer!” * Other prom- 
inent ministers included Byrl Dodd, Oscar Jones, John 
A. Linn, Floyd L. Hawkins, John W. Hudson, and James 
S. Hutsell. 


What a star-studded cast graced the Texas scene! F. D. 
Davis, A. C. (5'17”) Bates, E. L. Newby, Revel Newby, 
Fred and John Eiting, H. H. Wray, E. N. Richey, W. B. 
McCafferty, G. C. Magrum, T. D. Thompson, J. C. Wilder, 
O. W. Edwards, E. R. Foster, Harry Bowley, E. C. Crump, 
and H. M. Cadwalder. Eternity alone will reveal the extent 
of the ministry of these men of God and a host of others 
who “by faith, they like a whirlwind’s breath, swept on 
oer every field.” 


In Kingsville, Texas, in 1911, a fifteen-year-old lad 
felt a great burden for the Spanish-American people. As 
a Methodist, H. C. Ball had worked among “‘the strangers 
within our gates,’ but with the baptism in the Spirit, he 
was set on fire for their souls. His ability to hablar espanol 
was limited to a simple invitation to come to the little 
church which he had repaired and scrubbed, a memorized 
hymn which he sang over and over again, and a badly 
accented attempt to read from the Spanish Bible. Despite 
the uproarious laughter that sometimes greeted his linguistic 
efforts, and despite the hurricane that destroyed the little 
chapel, Ball would not be denied. God rewarded him with 
thirteen converts in six months, and on July 4, 1915, 
after His youthful servant had baptized the converts in 
water, He baptized nine of them in the Holy Ghost. By 
the twenties, the work had spread to both sides of the 
border, with publishing of Spanish literature and Bible 
schools multiplying the full-gospel witness. 

An entire volume could be written about the wondrous 
compassion and indefatigable labors of this rematfkable 
man. Of course, H. C. Ball did not work alone. Associated 
with him in this Latin American work in four states 
(Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California) were his 
devoted wife, Mrs. Sunshine Ball, Alice Luce, Floyd 


2* Bert Webb, op. cit. 
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Baker, M. M. Pinson, Einar Peterson and innumerable 
Spanish brethren—all of whom deserve much credit for the 
phenomenal success of this work. 


New Mexico and Arizona were pioneered by B. B. Evans, 
L. H. Hauff, S. S. Scull, and John Eiting (under Eiting’s 
ministry the parents of Klaude Kendrick, one of the finest 
Assemblies of God educators and authors, were converted) . 
Colorado was blessed by the ministry of W. M. Stevens, 
F. C. Woodworth, Eric and William Booth-Clibborn, 
John McConnell, H. B. Garlock, O. L. Mabry, and the 
Morton Sisters. In Calitfornia’s hall of fame: Max 
Friemark, Wesley R. Steelberg, Carl Hatch, W. C. Ander- 
son, Louis Turnbull, M. T. Draper, Arthur S. Osterberg, 
Lloyd and Harold Persing, the Weston Brothers, Manuel 
Sequeira, W. F. A. Gierke, Eric Johnson, and J. D. Wells. 


NORTHWEST 


Trail blazers in the great Northwest included: Oregon: 
George Bacon, Fred Snyder, O. R. Cross, Lester Carlsen, 
and Will C. Trotter. Idaho: Wesley F. Morton, ‘Thomas 
Wayne, Oren Channer, H. E. Hansen, and Allan J. Brown. 
Washington: Frank Gray, J. E. Rasmussen, Carl G. Carl- 
son, J. E. Secrist, J. S. Eaton, D. W. Raines, Frank 
Lindblad, Mrs. Emman Van Dalen Jones, and Mrs. 
Margaret Finch. The huge campaigns of Dr. Charles S. 
Price were a major factor in the growth of the Assemblies 
of God here. 


CANADA 


For ten years after Hot Springs, Canada was an integral 
part of the Assemblies of God. H. M. Cadwalder served 
as an early superintendent of the western provinces, and 
other American brethren helped to organize the work in 
the eastern provinces. It was inevitable, however, and de- 
sirable that Canada should eventually form its own organiz- 
ation. Accordingly, the two good neighbors extended the 
right hand of fellowship across the border and upon the 
world religious scene marched one of the most vigorous full- 
gospel movements, the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada. | 


The Assemblies of God has continued to serve the great 
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Dominion to the North by supplying much of its Sunday 
school literature and by sending forth a long list of min- 
isters who have accepted with delight the invitation to 
labor together with their Canadian brethren. Pastors from 
the United States like W. C. Peirce and William Kautz 
have been instrumental in buying or building some of the 
largest edifices in the Canadian organization. Still, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the Assemblies of God will 
ever be able to repay the Land of the Maple Leaf for its 
loan to us of A. G. Ward, A. H. Argue, R. E. McAlister, 
Jack Saunders, and Tom Johnstone; and for its gift to 
us of J. Roswell Flower, Noel Perkin, C. M. Ward, C. W. 
H. and Douglas Scott, Watson and Zelma Argue, Robert 
C. Cunningham, Lester Smith, Harvey McAlister, Louis 
Turnbull, Aimee McPherson, Lorne Fox, Willard and Paul 
Cantelon, Wallace Bragg, G. Raymond Carlson, R. E. 
Sternall, C. S. Tubby, Gwen Jones, and Tom Miller. 


NATIONAL EVANGELISTS 


Two women evangelists made a major impact upon the 
Pentecostal Movement: the first, Mary Woodworth Etter, 
whose ministry was at its height during the first fifteen 
years of the Pentecostal outpouring. Countless assemblies 
Sprang up in communities across the nation after a visit 
from Mrs. Etter, who “looked just like your grandmother,” 
but who exercised tremendous spiritual authority over sin, 
disease, and demons. 


Aimee Semple McPherson was a member of the Assem- 
blies of God for only three years (1919-1922), but it was 
her great campaigns (before, during, and after these years) 
which placed innumerable “Council” churches on the map. 
Before “Sister Aimee’’ came, many of the assemblies were 
but small, struggling missions in city after city: Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rochester, Akron, Dayton, 
Canton, Tampa, Miami, Jacksonville, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Wichita, Tulsa, Denver, Dallas, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal, and Toronto. Everywhere Mrs. 
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McPherson preached mammoth crowds were attracted and 
the attention of churches and ministers was drawn to the 
Pentecostal message.” 

Aimee Semple McPherson was a dynamic and dramatic 
individualist, and it is doubtful that she could ever have 
been a permanent member of any organization except her 
own. It might have been mutually beneficial for her to 
remain in the Assemblies of God: her evangelistic ministry 
could have possibly tripled its growth, and, in turn, she 
would have benefited by the moderating influences of a 
conservative organization. Nevertheless, the splendid or- 
ganization which she founded, The International Church 
of the Foursquare Gospel, has been wondrously blessed of 
the Lord, and is one of our staunchest allies. 


Smith Wigglesworth, the “Apostle of Faith,” came to 
America from England on repeated evangelistic tours dur- 
ing the twenties. No other person exerted.more influence 
over the Assemblies of God with regard to faith for super- 
natural confirmation of the Word than this one-time 
illiterate English plumber. His little book Ever-Increasing 
Faith sold over one-hundred thousand copies. ‘To be in one 
of his inspiring services, to sing with him, “Yes, filled with 
God,” and to witness the miracle-working power of God 
was truly an unforgettable experience. 


Ben Hardin was a national figure in evangelism in these 
days. His anointed preaching, wry humor, and extraordinary 
number of conversions and baptisms made him a highly 
popular evangelist. One businessman was so thrilled with 
Hardin’s sermon ‘““The Lost Axehead” that he offered him 
$1,000 to come to his city for just one night and preach it 
there. No hireling, Hardin declined. In one of his frequent 
Minneapolis campaigns a young boy was healed of an eye 
affliction. Appearing at school the next day without his 
glasses, the lad was commanded to go home and get them; 
his teacher would not listen to “any of this divine healing 
nonsense.’ When her pupil returned, she was astonished to 


#° Dr. Charles S. Price and Dr. Charles A. Shreve were two of many prominent 
Pentecostal evangelists who came into Pentecost through the ministry of Mrs. 
McPherson. Their city-wide crusades, camp meetings, and conferences gave a 
grcat impetus to the Assemblies of God. 
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discover that, while he could not see at all with the glasses 
on, he could see perfectly with them off! This boy became 
an Assemblies of God pastor and Assistant Superintendent 
of the South Florida District, and is now the National 
Secretary of Stewardship and Benevolences—Curtis W. 
Ringness. 


The diminutive Texan (can anything small come out of 
Texas?) Raymond T. Richey ran to the altar one night 
in 1911 to answer the invitation given by A. P. Collins. 
Throughout World War I and the Flu Epidemic which 
followed Richey labored unceasingly among the service- 
men, many of them finding Christ on their deathbeds 
with their hands clasped in his hand. Weakened by 
his strenuous labors, he fell prey to tuberculosis, which 
put him on his back in a California hospital. 


Elijah-like, Richey prayed that he might die. God gra- 
ciously reminded him that he had been miraculously healed 
of an eye disease not long after his conversion, that his 
mother had been delivered from this same dreaded tuber- 
culosis, and that the church back home was having special 
prayer for him at this very hour. Richey took his Bible and 
read Psalm 103:3: ‘““Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases.” Creeping slowly from his bed and 
staggering weakly back and forth across the room, with his 
Bible raised overhead, Richey murmured, “I praise you, 
Lord, I know that you are healing me.” Each time he 
repeated these words his voice grew louder, until he was 
shouting at the top of his lungs. In that hour he was made 
“every whit whole’! 


It was only normal to expect such a man to have an 
exceptional divine healing ministry. But he had to be thrust 
into it. In the fall of 1920, Richey was assisting Warren 
Collins in revival meetings. Acting as the advance agent, 
he made all the arrangements for the campaign in Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, only to receive a telegram from Collins 
stating that he would be unable to come. Desperate, Richey 
wired for instructions. Back came the answer: “Preach 
yourself.”” The first night there were fifteen people present, 
and the second night not many more. The third night a 
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young woman with a crooked arm was healed. The fourth 
night the auditorium was packed, and for three weeks souls 
were saved and filled, and the sick were healed. ‘Thus be- 
gan the ministry of Raymond T. Richey, who confessed, 
“I have not been called to preach, but I have been called 
to put faith into action.” God gave him a ministry which, 
for miracles of healing and lasting results, was at least the 
equal of any contemporary evangelist. 


How shall we tell of the great campaigns of Jack 
Saunders, the former British sailor and prize fighter; 
Harvey McAlister, the delightful expositor of divine healing 
truth; C. $. Tubby, the Canadian Christian Crusader? Or 
of William F. Kirkpatrick, the former circus bandsman, who 
even today insists, “I am not superannuated but super- 
animated; I am not retired but refired’? Or of John J. 
Ashcroft, the stirring evangelist whose son, J. Robert Ash- 
croft, is the Spirit-filled President of Central Bible Institute 
and Evangel College? Or of Adolph Petersen, S. Guy 
Shields, Meyer Tan Ditter, and of the ministry of John 
Bostrom and his brothers A. N. and William. 


But surely it would be criminal neglect if we failed to 
mention the heroic wives of Pentecostal evangelists. Some 
of these ladies were able to accompany their husbands, and 
thus share in the revival blessings, and also share in the 
unbelievable hardships of pioneer fields and in the uncom- 
fortable adjustments of living constantly in the homes of 
strangers. Other wives stayed with the children, enduring 
perpetual loneliness and vainly attempting to run the house- 
hold on the meager offerings which were sent home. No 
wonder that these godly women turned to God! The story 
of the discussion by two boys of the powerful prayer which 
the mother of one had offered in the service certainly ap- 
plied to these evangelists’ wives: 


“Boy, your Mom can sure pray,” exclaimed the first 
youngster. 


“Yeah,” replied his friend, “but she ought to be able to. 
She spends a couple of hours every day up in the attic 
practicing!” 


And how can anyone amply chronicle the evangelistic 
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exploits of the once much-maligned “Women Preachers’? 
Mabel Harrell, whose “ministry was blessed to the healing 
of the sick’’ and whose son, J. Otis Harrell, is now the 
General Manager of the Gospel Publishing House? Willa 
May Short whose altar services were marked by the mighty 
presence of God? Dr. Lilian Yeomans whose ministry and 
whose book Healing from Heaven edified so many? Hattte 
Hammond, the girl evangelist, whose campaigns were al- 
ready manifesting a depth and power that were to make her 
unique even among such contemporaries? May Eleanor 
Frey, the former newspaperwoman, whose dynamic preach- 
ing and writing evoked such widespread admiration that 
she was invited to preach the full gospel in the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City? 


EVANGELISTIC FAMILIES 


Three families were typical of the numerous families 
who, as a unit, spent years on the evangelistic field: The 
Hiram Brookses, the James Cardiffs, and the W. J. 
Higginses. Traveling over the highways and byways, play- 
ing their musical instruments, singing and preaching in 
tents, schoolhouses, homes, barns, brush arbors, and on 
street corners, these families went out by faith, usually not 
knowing exactly where they were going, but the record shows 
where they have been! First to declare the full-gospel 
»message in community after community, each family was 
successful in planting at least a score of assemblies. It was 
not easy, but as one pioneer preacher’s wife put it, “It 
was so wonderful to see the people receive such glorious 
experiences that we forgot all about the hardships and con- 
stant insecurity.” ** Children of each family are in the min- 
istry of the Assemblies of God today. | 


TEACHERS 


It is frequently asserted that all that is needed by the 
Church is a Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit and fervent 
evangelism. However, the New Testament Church, which 
incorporated both of these vital elements, is abundant proof 
that something else is needed: a teaching ministry that will 


81 Mrs. Andrew F. Crouch, op cit. 
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consolidate the gains of revivalism and evangelism. All 
pastors and evangelists did the work of a teacher at times, 
but there were a number of outstanding teachers who, 
while not as spectacular as some of their brethren, exercised 
a great stabilizing influence upon the Assemblies of God.” 


Foremost among the teachers of this period (and con- 
tinuing to this day, thank God!) was Donald Gee, of the 
British Assemblies of God. Gee’s sound and _ spiritual 
sermons, articles, and books were invaluable to the young 
movement. Two of his compatriots, Howard Carter and 
Harold Horton, also “helped them much which had _ be- 
lieved.” The devotional -writings of Carrie Judd 
Montgomery, Elizabeth Sisson, and Beatrice Sims lifted 
hearts closer to Christ. David H. McDowell, W. B. McCaf- 
ferty, and Charles E. Robinson established thousands of 
souls in God. A. G. Ward could always be counted on for 
a profitable unfolding of the Book of Books. A doctrinal 
trio which had a great part in molding the conservative 
nature of the Assemblies of God was composed of J. Narver 
Gortner, §. A. Jamieson, and P. C. Nelson. 


J. Narver Gortner was the son of a Methodist missionary 
who gave his life for the Lord in Liberia. Bishop William 
Taylor, the famed missionary to India, was a dear friend 
of the Gortner family. Educated and ordained in Methodist 
ranks, “when every preacher was a revivalist,’ Gortner 
served a dual role as pastor of the Arroyo Grande, 
California, Methodist Church and as the chairman of a 
nearby M. E. camp meeting. At the close of his own camp 
in 1914, he decided to attend the Pentecostal camp meeting 
conducted by Carrie Judd Montgomery and Smith Wiggles- 
worth among the redwoods in Cazadero, Calif. 


The meetings were marvelous. I had never seen such mighty 
manifestations of the power of God. The glory of the Lord swept 
over the saints like the billows of the sea. It was “joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” And how the saints did sing! I watched the 


** The Pentecostal Evangel of July 7, 1923, carried this report by Pastor 
S. S. Johnson: “Brother J. C. Wilder is so quiet for a Pentecostal man that 
] felt a little uneasy about the Saturday night evangelistic service; but when I 
saw the large crowd listening attentively, and, when he was through preaching, 
the number with earnest faces coming forward for prayer, I was satistied deep 


down in my soul. After all, it is lightning not thunder that kills. Truly, ‘there 
are diversities of gifts.’”’ 
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seekers who were tarrying for the baptism in the Spirit. Everyone 
on the grounds knew I was a Methodist preacher. One day a person 
undertook to exhort me to seek the fullness. A woman stepped up 
and said, “Let him alone! God has his hand on this man, and 
God will see him through.” And God did see me through. On the 
last day of the camp I went to my tent about twelve o’clock, com- 
mitted my soul to God and slept like a child. I awoke as the day 
was breaking, and God reminded me of the words of Scripture, 
“And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God met him.” 
As I repeated these words aloud, the power of God fell on me and 
I began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit gave utterance. 

The devil said, “It is a wonderful experience, of course, but 
you had better not say anything about it. Just live the experience and 
keep still.” I opened the Word of God, and the first passage of 
Scripture my eyes rested upon was this, “I will declare what He 
hath done for my soul.” Then the devil said, “It was just by chance 
your eyes lighted upon those words, and besides, if you tell these 
Pentecostal people here in Cazadero God has baptized you, you 
will have to testify in your church down at Arroyo Grande. They 
will think you have scandalized yourself and your church, and maybe 
they will put you out.” I opened the Word of God again, and the 
first words I saw were, ‘‘Nevertheless, among the chief rulers many 
believed on Him, but because of the Pharisees they would not 
confess Him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue.” I 
said, “Lord, I will tell the people God has baptized me with the 
Holy Ghost and fire,” and at the first opportunity I did.” 


At this camp Smith Wigglesworth laid his hands upon 
Gortner, and a serious spinal ailment was healed. In three 
or four days God gave this rather sickly preacher ‘‘a com- 
plete overhaul” from head to foot. Gortner remained with 
the church of his fathers for five more years, but severed 
his formal connection with Methodism in 1919, attended 
the General Council that year in Chicago, and gave this 
testimony: 


I am a Pentecostal preacher tonight... I would not exchange what 
I have for all the wealth of the Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies of earth. To be saved from sin and 
baptized with the Holy Ghost is worth more than ten thousand 
worlds like this. 


The next five years were spent as a much-beloved pastor 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, assembly, followed by ten years 
of fruitful ministry in Oakland, California, and then by 


88 T.atter Rain Evangel, November, 1919. 
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many years as an esteemed member of the faculty at Glad 
Tidings Bible Institute.” 


S. A. Jamieson, a Texan Presbyterian pastor, received 
a telegram to pray for rain. Having witnessed the “effectual, 
fervent prayer’ of the Pentecostal saints in the little tab- 
ernacle down the street, he took his urgent request to them. 
“God of Elijah, hear our cry,” they prayed, and God sent 
“an abundance of rain.’’ Now intensely interested, Jamieson 
attended the 1912 Mary Woodworth Etter meeting in F. F. 
Bosworth’s church in Dallas, where his rather detached 
objectivity became radiant subjectivity, when he was filled 
with the Spirit. Resigning his church, Jamieson became an 
associate pastor in the Dallas assembly. Though a scholarly 
man, he was filled with zeal to proclaim the full gospel to 
illiterate backwoodsmen; and though used to the comforts 
of life, and an older man, he cheerfully put up with the 
inconveniences of the hinterland. But his brethren insisted 
that his ministry should be broadened to include the 
established assemblies, and for years Jamieson ministered 
with great insight and power to many needy hearts across 
the land. 


P. C. Nelson was a Baptist pastor in Detroit when he came 
into contact with the full gospel. Severely injured as a 
result of being struck by an automobile, Nelson was healed 
through the prayer of a Pentecostal woman. Her testimony 
concerning the baptism in the Spirit caused this college and 
seminary graduate to seek God. 


I couldn’t understand why one had to tarry. I thought that the 
Holy Spirit came at Pentecost. Why did I have to tarry? Then 
I found out why. I was full of things that had to come out, and 
there seemed to be no end to the things, like the things which a 
magician takes out of his clothes and hat. I had no room for any- 
thing else...I had to clean out to make room for the Holy Spirit. 
Maybe it would not be necessary for you to tarry so long, but it 
was surely necessary for me...I had seen people receive the Baptism 
in a few minutes after conversion, but I found out that I had to 
“tarry until.’’ 7° 


P. C. Nelson was “‘endued with power from on high,” 


24 Thid. 
25 Pentecostal Evangel, January 16, 1926. 
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and became one of the strongest exponents of the Pente- 
costal message. He preached, wrote, and established a Bible 
school in Enid, Oklahoma, which afterward became the 
Southwestern Bible College. His excellent library he donated 
to this institution. Above all, Nelson exemplified the super- 
natural faith which he taught by his exceptional ministry 
in praying for the sick and for those seeking the infilling 
with the Spirit. His sage counsel at General Council sessions 
was also of great value. 

The chief emphasis of these Pentecostal teachers was upon 
scriptural balance. “Don’t go overboard in any direction 
...keep in the middle of the road.” A certain amount 
of latitude was permitted in regard to doctrines and prac- 
tices held by the individual but it was recommended that 
those views which were not generally accepted should not 
be pushed until they divided an assembly. 

For example, the difference of opinion in regard to foot- 
washing as an ordinance. Many early Pentecostalists had 
practiced this rite, and real blessing had attended their 
ministry to one another in this humble fashion. Nor were 
the stock arguments against its position as an ordinance too 
convincing. Later, the brethren began to take a second look 
at this question. While not being too proud to participate 
in its observance, and with no desire to condemn those who 
sincerely practiced it in their services or to dictate to 
sovereign congregations, the great majority rejected foot- 
washing as an ordinance for the following reasons: 

1. The words Christ used when instituting the Lord’s 
Supper, “‘as oft as ye,’ are missing from His words con- 
cerning footwashing in John 13. 


2. There is no subsequent instance of footwashing re- 
corded in the Scriptures, which indicates that the New 
Testament church did not practice it as an ordinance. 


3. Paul’s words in 1 Timothy 5:10, “if she have washed 
the saints’ feet,’ are not in a context of a religious service 
but of household duties, and her guests would, in most cases, 
be “‘saints,’ for whom it sometimes takes more grace to 
perform menial tasks than for sinners. 


The same conservatism was exhibited in the matter of 
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external holiness. A firm stand was taken against worldliness, 
but it was generally recognized that holiness is primarily a 
matter of the heart. Consequently, while worldly practices 
were defined and denounced, no fetish was made of mere 
externalism. Galatians 5:16 an oft-quoted text was “Walk 
in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.” 
In his Question and Answer column in The Pentecostal 
Evangel (August 20, 1921) E. N. Bell advised: 


Where it is customary to wear a gold ring, and considered wrong 
for the wife not to wear it, let her wear it...but don’t let the 
Christian woman take advantage of the custom of wearing this 
simple wedding ring to deck out with loads of gaudy jewelry just for 
worldly show. 


A resolution passed by the General Presbyters in later 
years * expressed the desire for doctrinal balance which 
characterized the twenties: 


Whereas, word has been brought to the General Presbyters that 
contention is arising in some sections by those who are strongly 
teaching that a person must have the baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
speaking with other tongues, in order to be ready for the Rapture, 
and whereas, it is the belief of this body that those who are born 
of the Spirit and walking in the light have the promise of being 
ready when Jesus comes, therefore be it resolved, that we dis- 
approve this extreme teaching which only tends to breed controversy 
instead of unity and fellowship. 


Pentecostalists have had a tendency to ascribe too much 
importance to the amount of emotionalism in the service 
and to the size of the crowd. God is interested in both, 
and we must be, too; but it is necessary to have the right 
perspective. ‘These wise words of the mighty Joseph Tun- 
more are typical of the admonitions given by many spiritual 
men in the Assemblies of God: 


Getting crowds is not all that is needed. You can have crowds and 
still not have God’s purpose accomplished. There are plenty of 
people having crowds, but the power of the Spirit is not manifest 
in their midst. Moving in God is what counts. He says, “I will 
instruct and teach thee in the way thou shalt go. I will guide thee 
with mine eye.” So let us get to the place where we can find out 
God for ourselves and move in Him... Moving independently of the 


#6 1946, General Presbyters’ Notes. 


Sowers of the Word 


Holy Ghost is something we all have to guard against con 

... Our spirits must sense thoroughly what is God and what\ 
God...A person can start a meeting going like a great flywheel, 
and it will take God all the rest of the service to get it quiet. The 
people become wrought up into such a pitch that you cannot 
possibly get the mighty power of God in such a service.?” 


The constant aim of the fellowship was to produce a 
balance between enthusiasm and conservatism; to exhibit 
a freedom that was not fanaticism, an informality that was 
not irreverence, a dignity that was not deadness, a purity 
that was not pharisaism. The degree to which this aim was 
achieved made the Assemblies of God enormously appealing, 
in the twenties, to thousands of Christians who were in- 
clined toward the Pentecostal Movement. 


27 Latter Rain Evangel, November, 1916. 


CHAPTER 2] 


“PERSECUTION ARISETH™ 


Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life.’ 


The “hundredfold” expansion of the twenties was ac- 
compained by persistent and, at times, violent persecution. 
Early Pentecostalists “received the work in much affliction,” 
but also, “with joy in the Holy Ghost.”” They learned to 
take the bitter with the sweet. 


One form of persecution that caused much _ heartache 
among Pentecostal believers was ostracism from fellow 
Christians. Opposition from the world was expected, but 
it hurt when “those of like precious faith” passed resolutions 
like the following overwhelmingly adopted in a Chicago 
Fundamentalist Convention, reported in The Pentecostal 
Evangel (August 18, 1928) : 


Whereas, The present wave of Modern Pentecostalism, often re- 
ferred to as the “tongues movement,” and the present wave of 
fanatical and unscriptural healing which is sweeping over the country 
today, has become a menace in many churches and a real injury 
to the sane testimony of Fundamental Christians, Be it Resolved, 
That this convention go on record as unreservedly opposed to 
Modern Pentecostalism, including the speaking with unknown 
tongues, and the fanatical healing known as general healing in the 
atonement, and the perpetuation of the miraculous sign-healing of 


* Mark 10:29-30. 
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Jesus and His apostles, wherein they claim the only reason the 
Church cannot perform these miracles is because of unbelief.” 


Editor Frodsham commented: 


Although the Fundamentalists have by this action disfellowshiped 
a great company of us who believe in all the fundamentals of the 
faith as much as they themselves do, we will, by the grace of 
God, continue to love and fellowship every child of God.... We 
Pentecostal people may be “without the camp,’ but we do not 
condemn those who do not see as we do. “Show me divine healing 
in the Scripture,” said one defiantly to a saint whom the Lord 
graciously uses in praying the prayer of faith for the sick. “I cannot 
show it to you,” said the worker, “I can only point out to you the 
scriptures on the subject; it will have to be the Holy Spirit who 
shows you the truth.” 


Donald Gee, writing in the May 18, 1929, Pentecostal 
Evangel, asked, ‘““Why Is ‘Pentecost’ Opposed?’ and listed 
as the most frequent causes, tradition, doctrinal disagree- 
ment, unbelief, fear, jealousy, and conviction. “Some of the 
most spiritual movements of past decades are among the 
fiercest opponents of ‘Pentecost.’ The last wave to break 
on the shore is, as it recedes, the chief Opponent to the 
oncoming rush of the tide.” Certainly, many ‘devout and 
honorable” men and women were stirred up to attack the 
oncoming rush of Pentecostalism. 

In Yellville, Arkansas (what better place to start the story 
of persecution of Pentecost?). John Davis, a convert of the 
great Thayer, Missouri, Revival of 1907-9 (which produced 
twenty-six churches) , was conducting a brush arbor meet- 
ing. Seven preachers notified him that they were coming to 
debate with him about the Pentecostal teaching. Davis was 
distressed, for, though a firm believer and preacher of the 
message, he did not consider himself able to defend it against 
these sharpshooters. He went to prayer, lying all night long 
before the rough altar (just a few years before he had spent 
many nights lying dead drunk in the road before a saloon) . 
The next night, even before the meeting was formally 
opened, the Lord baptized twenty in the Spirit, and the 
slain of the Lord were many. It was evident to the preachers 
that the debate would not take place; a higher power had 
taken over, and Davis looked up just in time to see the 
last of the forensic seven slink away. 
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Occasionally, the “devout and honorable’ were stirred 
up to more than vocal opposition. Paul Jones, a barber in 
Yellville, plied his trade to support his large family while 
preaching Pentecost (the only critics of his “tent making”’ 
he said, were men with small families and big churches) . 
Jones tells of a revival in the White River country in which 


a large number of unsaved church members got under conviction 
and were saved and filled with the Spirit, the Bible way... It was 
more than their old pastor could stand. You see, it was a brush 
arbor, and he would stand behind a tree. He sent me word that if 
any more of his members came to that altar, he would drag me out 
of there and beat me up, and he was big enough and mean 
enough to do it. I fasted and prayed all the next day. The people 
had heard of it, and they came from everywhere to see what would 
happen. 

Well, that night God’s message was burning me up, and I 
jumped upon that old, rude altar and preached it with all my heart. 
All three of the aisles were full of people coming to seek God, and 
soon the altar was full and others were kneeling in the front 
seats. I looked and saw that fighting preacher coming toward me, 
so I closed my eyes and whispered to Almighty God to take 
care of him. When I opened my eyes to see what God had done 
with him, he was lying prostrate in the sawdust. God had knocked 
him down, as He did Saul of Tarsus. To Him be all the honor, 
glory and praise!’ 


Paul Jones was a real pioneer, barbering by day and 
riding horseback by night fourteen miles to his revival 
meetings. Oftentimes he had to walk the railroad bridge, 
since he couldn’t afford the ferry. A merchant provided a 
goods box for a pulpit which provided a helmet for this 
warrior. 


When we began to pull the cover off sin, and preach the gospel 
with old-time power, the devil and his gang got stirred up, and 
began to throw rocks from out in the dark—they loved darkness, 
for their deeds were evil. Well, I did not care for the rocks 
hitting my body, but since I already had a big scar on my head, I 
didn’t want any more rocks hitting my head. That’s why I turned 
the open side of the box toward me, so I could put my head inside it 
when I was praying. The devil was defeated. In fact, I found out 
that the harder the battle, in most cases, the greater the victory! * 


pees Jones, My Life’s Story, pp. 6, 7. 
id 
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Jones was “down in the swampy bottoms of Arkansas,” 
when he received word that a brush arbor had been built 
for him in Lawrence County about 200 miles away. He 
announced the close of the meeting, promising to return 
to erect a church. That night a group of men who had been 
his most violent opposers sent him word that they wanted 
to be baptized. This was apparently a genuine answer to 
prayer, for Jones had obeyed the command to “pray for 
them that despitefully use you.” But just as God warned 
the Wise Men to return another way, so God warned Jones 
not to go to the White River to keep the baptismal 
rendezvous. He saw in a flash that their purpose was to 
drown him: this murderous plot was later exposed. God 
knoweth how to keep His own! 


Frank Gray was one of the Pentecostal leaders who bore 
the brunt of physical persecution. His son, Harold F. Gray, 
writes: 


It was in early 1918 that a wave of persecution was directed 
toward my father by some of the neighbors in the farming area 
where we lived, about 20 miles west of Spokane, Washington. The 
hatred in these men increased until one evening a group came to 
the house and forcibly removed him, took him out and _ literally 
“tarred and feathered” him. I was sleeping at the time he came 
home, but I heard noises downstairs, and I came and saw my 
mother scraping the tar from his body and bathing him.‘ 

S. B. Drew [reported S. Clyde Bailey] was the first person I 
ever baptized. He became a great preacher and won many souls to 
the Lord. What persecutions he endured! I saw him after he had 
been beaten, tarred and feathered, and left for dead. God marvel- 
ously healed him, and he lived to preach the full gospel for over 
twenty-five years.° 


Bailey also recalls a slightly less violent incident in Ripley 
County, Missouri: 


In a revival meeting some boys emptied a whole box of cayenne 
pepper upon the rostrum. People shouting and rejoicing soon raised 
a cloud of pepper, and the congregation began to sneeze. I rebuked 
the sneezing, and every trace of it stopped suddenly. This brought 
a great calm over the people, and many believed. God got glory 
out of the incident. The devil always oversteps himself.° 


* Letter to author, Sept. 1, 1959. 
5 Clyde Bailey, op. cit. 
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Oscar Jones who received the Spirit’s fullness in Seymour, 
Texas, in 1909, wrote in the C. A. Herald (November, 
1956) of his ministry in Oklahoma and Texas: 


After giving their hearts to Christ, many men poured out their 
home-brew and liquor and destroyed their stills. Naturally, it made 
the devil mad that he was losing his crowd to the Stronger One, 
so he moved upon some of his still loyal subjects to persecute the 
servants of the Lord. While we conducted services in Jacksboro, 
Texas, rocks and rotten eggs were thrown at us, and a plot was 
made to blow up our house. Providentially, two little girls dis- 
covered the dynamite and warned us in time. Many people were 
healed in this town...God worked miracles in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Satan. 


Walter J. Higgins, who with his family opened more than 
25 churches, relates: 


In April, 1912, after conducting a revival in a converted saloon in 
Canalou, Mo., in which a hundred received the Baptism, and more 
than that were saved, my wife and I moved to Morehead to begin 
pastoring a small group of people. Occasionally, I returned to 
Canalou to preach. After a service there one night, I had a strange 
burden to pray all night. My hostess came to me the next morning 
and asked why I had remained in the church all night. I could 
not answer, for I did not know why. 


Shortly after, I went to the station to catch a train.... Having 
bought my ticket, I was approached by a stranger who asked me if 
my name was Higgins. When I replied in the affirmative, he 
asked me to step outside. At that moment another man stepped 
up and began to curse and to abuse me. Then he pounded my 
head with his fists, knocked me down, and stomped on my head and 
sides with his heel. Scarcely able to move, I climbed to my feet, 
throbbing with pain all over. “Have you had enough?” he asked 
foolishly. “Brother, why have you treated me this way?” I whimpered. 
In a moment a crowd of men had gathered, and when they recog- 
nized me, they wanted to kill my assailant on the spot. I pleaded 
with the men to do him no harm, explaining that God would 
repay ...I later learned that my attacker had been paid four dollars 
to beat me. Three days after this brutal attack, he was bumming 
his way out of town on a freight train when he slipped between the 
cars and his body was severed in two pieces. Having seen the 
accident, several men stated, ““That is what a man gets for beating 
a preacher.” I could clearly understand what the Apostle Paul 
meant when he mentioned beatings, etc.’ 


*C. A. Herald, November, 1956. 
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Beating up the preacher seemed to be a favorite sport 
in other communities. L. A. Sappington recalls that in 
Oregon County, Missouri, where he had a circuit of 
thirteen small churches, 


a rancher...hired ten men to break up the meeting and beat 
up the preacher. He asked a prominent stock buyer to oversee the 
attack. The night the assailants came to the meeting, the Lord 
mightily anointed me to preach. Before the men could start to 
wreck the brush arbor, the Lord convicted the. stock buyer. With 
a heart-rending cry, he ran to the altar and repented of his sin. 
About sixty people were saved that night. 

In this town we had received permission to use a church built 
for the use of all denominations. When the Lord had begun to 
bless, the church officials became angry and we were evicted. Later, 
we were given permission to conduct services again in the building. 
One of the officials fired four shots at me through a window 
with a ten-gauge shotgun. I was hit by shattered glass, but suffered 
no gunshot wounds. The official, a lifelong resident in the com- 
munity, became frightened, sold his farm, and left the community 
less than a week later. Through these experiences, the Lord was 
at my side.® 


Walter C. Long, with a group of workers from the South 
Cumberland, Maryland, Assembly, pitched a tent in Flint- 
stone, Maryland, a distance of about ten miles to the East, 
in the spring of 1920. This was mountain country on the 
border between Maryland and Pennsylvania and the tent 
lot was called “The Devil’s Half-Acre.’’ Thirty-five were 
saved and twelve received the fullness of the Spirit. Two 
sons of a moonshiner were converted, and to add insult 
to injury, one-third of his wheat crop was destroyed by a 
storm. Blaming Long and his meetings for his misfortunes, 
he persuaded a gang of men to burn down the store building 
to which the services were shifted. The flames shooting 
into the mountain sky on April 20, 1921, signalled the start 
of two and a half years of guerrilla warfare. 

Long was awakened about four o’clock one morning, a 
few weeks later, by the sound of someone at the door of 
his home. Thinking that it was a sick call, he hurriedly 
dressed and came to the door just in time to hear an 
object land at his feet, and to hear a car drive away. When 


8 Ibid. 
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he saw the object spluttering, he knew that it was a bomb. 
He picked it up, failed to extricate the fuse, so threw it 
into a field just before it exploded. A second bomb thrown 
from the car he was able to defuse with two stones. Running 
to his deacon’s house down the road, Long saw another 
bomb under it, and he managed to toss it away just in 
time. Just then, a third bomb exploded under Long’s own 
house, blowing out the windows and damaging the walls. 
The Flintstone Bomber meant business! A subsequent bomb 
knocked two small sons of a Pentecostal believer out of bed. 
The frightened father came running to Long, “What are 
we going to do? They’re going to kill us yet!” 


Clearly, this was no place for softies. Harold Moss, 
principal of the Beulah Heights Bible School, in New 
Jersey, once brought a group of students into this danger- 
filled area. Long warned him: “If you see me get excited, 
watch out! Otherwise, whatever happens is just routine.” 
Nothing untoward occurred during the day or in the early 
part of the service, so Moss began to preach with the feeling 
that perhaps the danger had been exaggerated. Suddenly 
the night was shattered by an ear-splitting sound, the win- 
dows were shattered and the building was rocked by a 
terrific explosion. Moss turned as white as a sheet. Long 
looked at him calmly, “Preach on, my brother, you're still 
standing!” 


Ten miles northeast of Flintstone lay Chaneysville, 
Pennsylvania, where the embattled Pentecostal believers 
sought to establish a second assembly. For three weeks there 
was no break. Eating no “pleasant bread,” spending days 
in fasting and prayer, the little group fought against the 
powers of hell. One night, as Long stood up to preach, a 
strange heaviness fell on all the people. One by one, the 
workers went to sleep, and it was not because of the length 
of the sermon or the lateness of the hour. Long himself 
felt as though he was being choked. 


Suddenly, Long threw both hands into the air, and cried, 
“In the name of Jesus, I rebuke this thing!” 


At that instant, according to people outside the tent, a 
ball of fire came down from the sky and struck the tent. 
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Saints and sinners fell to the ground as though machine- 
gunned, both within and without the tent, even in the 
buggies. One frightened woman ran 100 yards to her home, 
fell across the doorway and was immediately filled with the 
Holy Ghost. The “slain of the Lord” were crying, shrieking, 
screaming for mercy. The few unaffected ones ran to those 
on the ground, lifting their heads and giving them water 
to drink. One big timberman strode down the aisle, ‘““What’s 
going on here?” he roared. At that moment the power of 
God hit him, and down he went like a huge tree. The 
service which lasted far into the night stirred the whole 
countryside. 


Long was permitted to conduct afternoon services in a 
lovely church in Chaneysville, even though some of the 
members of the church were in violent opposition. Seventeen 
men signed an ultimatum, demanding that he discontinue 
his meetings there. As he approached the building one 
afternoon, six armed men barred his way. 


“Long, you can’t go into this church.” 
“Why, what evil have we done?” 
SYOuire.rentecosters, and this. is a 22... church.” 


“Yes, but no one else is holding services here now. Are 
you all members of the church?” The leader, obviously 
drunk, nodded his assent. 


Long saw a man draw a gun, and he quickly said, “Put 
that up. We don’t want any trouble here. We are not going 
to force our way into your church. All I want to know is, 
would you rather have the bats and moles take over this 
place, or have the gospel preached here?’ Their answer 
was a sullen mutter, “You’re Pentecosters.” 


Waving his arm toward the church, Long cried, “Then 
let the bats and moles have it,’ and walked away. 


This beautiful church, valued at more than $100,000, 
became the scene of drunken orgies by this crowd; not one 
service was ever conducted therein, and it served as a 
habitation of bats and moles until it was torn down in 
1957. 


The “Pentecosters” lived in a state of siege, in circum- 
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stances similar to those of the pilgrims who took their guns 
to church in early America. To protect their families, the 
men were forced to leave the place of worship and fight off 
the ugly mobs that stormed against the doors. Returning, 
they resumed their seeking of God, “lifting holy hands” 
that were bruised and bloody, and if not “without wrath,” 
at least “without doubting’! It must be remembered that 
these men were mostly lumberjacks who took care of the 
situation in the only way they knew. Considering the 
situation, one can be tolerant about their adopting Old 
Testament methods to defend the New Testament Gospel. 


Two unsaved men, whose wives, mothers, and _ sisters 
were members of the congregation, kept constant vigil in 
the building that the “Pentecosters” were seeking to erect. 
World War I veterans, these men slept in the unfinished 
church for several months. One night a car drove up— 
the Flintstone Bomber and his wrecking crew. “Sure would 
make a pretty fire, wouldn’t it?” growled a voice. Picking 
the leader out in the dark, one of the guards had his gun 
leveled at him, but his buddy whispered that he must hold 
his fire until the intruders actually committed some crime. 
The attackers heard the whisper and dived for cover under 
a nearby bank, and opened fire. After a furious, hour- 
long exchange, one of the defenders slipped quietly out of 
the back of the building, outflanked the enemy, lined up 
all five in his sights and let go with a blast of buckshot that 
sent them all howling for home! 


A truce prevailed for a time, and the building was finally 
completed. Long journeyed to Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
to conduct a revival campaign. He planned to return soon 
to dedicate the edifice which the men had toiled so 
agonizingly to erect, dragging the heavy timbers from 
swamps up to the horses’ bellies. The men, tired of fighting 
and hoping that the truce was permanent, relaxed their 
vigilance. On August 5, 1923, disaster struck. Ninety-two 
sticks of dynamite were slipped under the new building and 
the explosion scattered it all over the countryside! 


It was four long years before the broken-hearted congre- 
gation succeeded in putting up another house of worship, 
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but this one stayed up. Meanwhile, the persecution con- 
tinued unabated. Five men were wounded when twenty- 
three shots were fired into a temporary building. One 
believer, stopping for gas on the way home from church, 
discovered three sticks of dynamite wired to his battery. 
Providentially, the battery wasn’t working, so he had used 
the magneto. “‘Brother,” he exclaimed, “I was a lot nearer 
to heaven than I knew when I was driving down the road 
tonight singing and shouting!” 

Informers were planted in the services. Buggies were 
burned, harnesses and even the horses cruelly slashed, 
automobile tires punctured and cut to ribbons. Wheels 
were loosened so that they would come off on the precipitous 
mountain roads. The law always seemed to arrive after the 
trouble was over. 


Nevertheless, the undaunted soldiers of the Cross took the 
message to Green Ridge, Maryland, thus completing a 
triangle, Here they met not only the old Flintstone crowd 
but also the local toughs. All preachers but one, a Methodist, 
had been run out of the town in the past years. That 
parson had watched one horseman ride into the church, up 
the aisle and across the platform. Quietly following him 
outside, the preacher yanked him off his horse, and disposed 
of him with one punch, and knocked out two of his com- 
panions. He, for obvious reasons, was permitted to stay! 


Long, a former heavyweight prize-fighter, was also able 
to defend himself. Hence, the opposition decided to import 
a huge fellow who had beaten the best men in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. Half-drunk and mean, he came raging into 
the tent one evening just after the altar call. Three rows 
of praying people knelt between him and Long. ‘The two 
stood eyeing one another. Suddenly, the intruder gave a 
cry of pain, and, clutching his thigh, limped out into the 
dark. After the service, a constable accused Long of stabbing 
the fellow.’ Long disclaimed any knowledge of such a thing, 
supposing that the Lord had dealt with the man. Still, the 


®The law always seemed to side with the persecutors. When a_ telegram 
was received at the 1959 General Council conveying greetings of the President 
of the United States to the delegates, a speaker from the floor observed: ‘“To- 
day we receive a telegram from the President, while it seems only yesterday 
that we received an order from the sheriff to get out of town!” 
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next night, as a tiny, frail woman with a sailor hat came into 
the tent, his suspicions were aroused. 


“Sister, did you see that fellow that came in last night 
at the close?” 


“Yes, that big bully spat tobacco juice on my shoes, and 
I jabbed him with a pin.” 
Somewhat shaken, Long asked to see the pin. 


“Oh just this little old pin.” From her handbag the 
dainty little sister drew a murderous looking six-inch long, 
blue-steel hat pin. 


“Bless God,” she cried, “I ran it right through him! 


7? 10 


Two events contributed to a halt in this violent per- 
secution. A deacon whose patience had reached an end, 
went to the general store and asked to buy all the 30-30 
shells in the store. ““Why?” asked the owner rather suspi- 
ciously. ‘““Well, we Pentecostal people have been taking and 
taking—about ten blows for every one that we felt that we 
just had to give back. Now I’m tired of taking. All we 
want to do is to worship God and we are going to protect 
that freedom in the only way that is open to us.” When 
word got. around the hills that the church folks had forty 
dollars worth of 30-30 shells, it became a little more difficult 
to assemble a crowd of attackers. 


The second event was the assistance of a converted son 
of the Pentecostal Enemy Number One, the Flintstone 
Bomber. Assured that the church people would not 
physically hurt his father, the boy led Long and the men 
of the congregation to the straw pile where the church- 
wrecking and house-destroying bombs were stored. It proved 
to be identical with the bomb which Long had preserved 
and, when presented in court in Cumberland, Maryland, 


Remember, we are not advocating—only reporting! It does remind us of 
the tale concerning a Methodist preacher who was forced to use unorthodox 
means to create respect for the house of God. A husky youth was disturbing 
the service, and after being warned twice, he bolted for the door with the 
parson right after him. Up the hollow they ran, with the clergyman’s coattails 
flying in the air. Cornering the disturber, the man of God handled him some- 
what roughly and marched him back toward the church. “Why don’t you 
practise what you preach about love and grace?” whispered the young fellow 
accusingly. “Boy,” growled the preacher between clenched teeth, “‘you had better 
thank God I do practice what I preach, because if it were not for that love 
and grace, you would sure be a mess right now!”’ 
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at the trial of the Bomber, it resulted in a $3,000 fine. 
This hurt him badly enough for him to call off the war. 


Paul’s warning that “all that live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution” was literally fulfilled in these 
pioneers. Their faith, courage, determination showed that 
they were willing to ‘“‘hazard their lives” for the Lord Jesus. 
The early days were marked by fierce persecution, but as- 
semblies were established and the opposition was finally 
overcome. Well might the twentieth-century persecutors 
have accepted the wise counsel given to their counterparts 
in the first century by Gamaliel: 


Refrain from these men, and let them alone; for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to naught: but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God."* 


22 Acts..5.38, 39. 


CHAPTER 22 


RIPENING YEARS 


“YOU CAN’T KEEP a good man down” is an axiom with a 
definite application to E. N. Bell. After his recantation of 
his temporary and partial acceptance of Oneness teaching, 
Bell took a small pastorate in Galena, Kansas, where, under 
normal circumstances he would have faded from view behind 
a cloud of suspicion and doubt. Bell, however, possessed 
such qualities of leadership that in 1918 he was restored 
to his old post of Editor of the Evangel; in 1919 he was 
elected to the office of General Secretary, and in 1920 
the brethren voted him back into the Chairmanship, a post 
he occupied until his death in 1923. The hand of God 
was in this restoration, for Bell, as no other man, cham- 
pioned the autonomy of the local assembly as the true 
foundation of Assemblies of God polity. At the same time, 
Bell insisted on the holding of church property by the 
assembly through trustees rather than by any individual 
and likewise on the clause in the deed stating that the 
property reverts to the Assemblies of God, if the local 
assembly is ever dissolved. 


John W. Welch, who had served as Chairman from 
1915 to 1920 and who had changed positions with Bell 
in 1920, was re-elected Chairman upon Bell’s death in 
1923. ‘Iwo other able men came into office at this time: 
D. H. McDowell, as Assistant Chairman, and J. R. Evans, 
as Secretary. McDowell remained in this office until 1929 
and greatly aided the expansion of the Assemblies of God 
by his wise counsel at headquarters and by his excellent 
field ministry. Evans served as Secretary for twelve years. 
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He was noted for his phenomenal memory and his ability 
_to recall the names and addresses of many ministers on the 
roll. Evans also exercised a steadying influence during 
these years, helping to acquaint two General officers with 
their new role. (The titles of the presiding officers until 
1927 were Chairman and Secretary. The titles were changed 
in the 1927 Council to General Superintendent and General 
Secretary.) 


The General Council of 1925* returned to the state of 
its birth, Arkansas. The Eureka Springs Council was a mo- 
mentous one. Prior to this Council, the business had been 
guided by the resolutions adopted during the sessions; in 
fact, these resolutions had been the only specific guide for 
all headquarter’s operations. Therefore, Welch and Flower 
drew up a pamphlet for presentation to the Eureka Springs 
Council: “Interpretation of the Constitutional Agreements 
and Essential Resolutions Recommended by the Executive 
Presbytery, 1925.” 

Brother Welch explained that the Executive Presbytery was not 
trying to put something over on the Council. He had been too 
long in the Council work to even think of such a thing. The 
pamphlet was merely suggestive and had been submitted for the 
prayerful consideration of those attending the Council.? 

Although the executive brethren proceeded with extreme 
caution, disclaiming any desire for denominational bondage, 
they ran into a storm of protest. This gathering of in- 
dividualists felt that there was more than a simple con- 
stitution involved; they imagined they were faced with the 
loss of local sovereignty and the building of a huge 
ecclesiastical machine. And there were, indeed, a few 
elements in the pamphlet that would have made the most 
open-minded soul suspicious. For example, the Chairman 
and the Secretary were to be called “President” and “Vice 
President” and the General Council was termed “the govern- 
ing body”! 

Despite appeals for love, unity, and confidence in the 
brethren who had submitted the pamphlet, the discussion 
ran strongly against its adoption. 


*It was decided in 1921 that the General Council should meet biennially, 
2 Pentecostal Evangel, October 10, 1925. 
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On Monday morning the authors of the new interpretation brought 
forward a resolution tabling all the contents of the pamphlet until 
the Council met in 1927. Immediately, an amendment was pre- 
sented that this matter be tabled indefinitely. When the amend- 
ment was put to the vote, the brethren were unanimous in 
voting for it.” 


Actually, with the exception of a few objectionable 
features, the pamphlet was only an attempt to put into 
systematic and permanent form the resolutions that the 
body itself had adopted from Council to Council, and the 
freedoms that some feared would be lost were fully 
guaranteed therein. Between the 1925 and 1927 Councils, 
J. R. Flower and Harold Moss prepared a constitution 
for the Eastern District which embodied all of the essential 
resolutions. J. Narver Gortner made some constructive 
changes in this District Council constitution, edited it to 
fit the General Council, and submitted it to the 1927 
Council, where it was adopted without a _ dissenting 
vote! 


The earlier proponents of the constitution, however, 
fell by the wayside in the Eureka Springs Council. Welch 
and Flower paid the price of being before their time, 
both being voted out of office, and neither being brought 
back to Springfield until some years later; Welch in 1931, 
as business manager of Central Bible Institute, and Flower 
in 1935, as General Secretary (though Flower was elected 
in 1931 as a nonresident Assistant General Superintendent, 
which office he held until 1937.) 


W. T. Gaston was elected Chairman on the fifth 
ballot of the divided 1925 Council. This was home territory 
for the popular Gaston whose ministry had been largely 
in the Southwest. As a young man in Arkansas, he was 
known as the “walking preacher,”’ having hiked hundreds of 
miles over ‘“‘the worst roads that God ever let afflict the 
earth.” As a pastor in Springfield, Missouri, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Gaston had demonstrated administrative ability, 
and he was universally acknowledged to be one of the 
most forceful and anointed preachers in the entire Pente- 


8 Ibid. 
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costal Movement, as attested by this report of the 1920 
Russellville, Arkansas, Camp Meeting: 


God used A. P. Collins and W. T. Gaston in a most blessed 
way, and the power of God fell like rain the last few days of the 
camp... The last night, while Brother Gaston was preaching, the 
power of God began to come down, till hundreds were moved, and 
a great rush was made by hungry hearts to touch God. The 
altar service was a blaze of glory, and a dozen or more souls 
prayed through in the old time way...The crowds were large at 
all the services. Newspaper men estimated the attendance at three 
thousand the last night.‘ 


Gaston had a fast-growing organization over which to 
preside. ‘Twenty-one District Councils had now been 
formed, and in those days the presence of the Chairman 
at the District Council sessions was considered almost a 
necessity. In addition, the administrative duties had _ in- 
creased in direct proportion to the growth of the fellowship. 
The management of the Gospel Publishing House was 
enough in itself to occupy the attention of one man. 
Sunday school literature poured forth from this Pente- 
costal center in ever-mounting thousands of pieces each 
year; books by Pentecostal writers were eagerly bought 
by the people and Pentecostal songbooks by the churches; 
more than a million tracts were being printed annually. 
In 1926 J. R. Evans, the Secretary, was given the herculean 
task of managing the Gospel Publishing House, but it 
soon became apparent that a full-time man was needed. 
J. Z. Kamerer, who had been in the printing department 
since 1919, was chosen for this position, and this appoint- 
ment proved to be one of the wisest choices ever made. 
A man of God whose steady Christian life blessed all and 
-an excellent businessman, Kamerer deserves much credit 
for the tremendous growth in the volume of business. 

Two other wise decisions were made at this time by the 
Executive Presbyters. Charles E. Robinson, the Arkansas 
lawyer-turned-preacher, was named Associate Editor of The 
Pentecostal Evangel, a position he was to fill with distinction 
for twenty-one years. His excellent book Praying to 
Change Things and his “Around the World” stories for 


* Fred Lohman, Pentecostal Evangel, October 16, 1920. 
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children revealed the versatility of his pen; and his Men’s 
Bible Class at Central Assembly was a joy to attend. The 
second decision was the authorization of Stanley H. Frodsham 
to write the story of the Pentecostal outpouring. With 
Signs Following, which concentrated on the spiritual aspect 


of this Movement, proved to be an immensely popular 
book. 


In Watertown, New York, in the spring of 1926, a 
distinct impression came to a young pastor, while in 
prayer, that a change was coming soon in his ministry. 
The next mail contained a letter from J. R. Evans, inviting 
him to assist in the business management of the Gospel 
Publishing House. Banking experience in England and 
Canada had qualified this pastor for the post, but his 
experience as a missionary to Argentina pointed toward a 
position more directly related to foreign missions. Never- 
theless, he told his wife, “I have a quiet feeling that this 
offer is of God.” 


Shortly after his arrival in Springfield, this young man 
saw his dream begin to unfold. W. T. Gaston asked him to 
assist William Faux, who was the current Missionary 
Secretary-Treasurer. The following year upon the resig- 
nation of Faux, he was asked to assume this chief 
missions post. If ever an office and a man were made 
for each other, such was true of this foreign missions 
secretariat and Noel Perkin. For thirty-three years Perkin 
brought total dedication to this ministry: he lived, ate, 
drank, talked, dreamed, and _ sacrificed for missions.° 
Perkin’s spiritual vision, his vast grasp of the problems 
of the field, his business acumen, his compassion and 
understanding have spearheaded the phenomenal growth of 
Assemblies of God missions around the globe. Is it any 
wonder that the respect and affection for Noel Perkin 
within the fellowship is not one whit less than for any 
other man? 


° A missionary once noted that the earpiece on Perkin’s glasses was patched 
together in a ‘“‘do-it-yourself” fashion, and thinking this strange for an executive, 
he asked for an explanation from the secretary. She replied that Perkin so often 
received urgent and heart-rending appeals from the field for which there were 
no funds, that he himself would try to meet the need personally; hence, the 
neglected glasses. 
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The twenties also witnessed the birth of the youth 
organization within the Assemblies of God. And it started 
in California! Wesley R. Steelberg, the youthful pastor 
of the Sacramento assembly, and Carl Hatch, the Los 
Angeles musician and preacher, formed separate youth 
groups; Steelberg, the ‘Pentecostal Ambassadors of 
Christ” and Hatch, the ‘“Christ’s Ambassadors.” The latter 
name was eventually chosen * for the entire youth work of 
the Assemblies of God. It was the far-seeing vision of 
both men that sparked the formation of youth groups all 
over the nation. Some ultraconservatives were voicing their 
doubts concerning this move, but Kansas Superintendent, 
Fred Vogler, speaking at a tri-state rally in Springfield, 
Missouri, January 1, 1927, said, “I consider the nation- 
wide formation of Pentecostal youth societies the greatest 
forward move we have had in Pentecost since the founding 
of the General Council.’’ The 1929 General Council recog- 
nized the validity of both views by passing a resolution 
expressing approval of these youth societies and permitting 
them to elect officers and to appoint committees, but also 
admonishing them to work closely with their churches 
and pastors. That the Christ’s Ambassadors have fully 
justified Vogler’s prophecy and averted any inherent dan- 
gers from becoming reality is evidence of the approval of 
God upon this step. 


The year 1925 will live long in the memories of the 
ladies of the fellowship, for it was in this year that 
Etta Calhoun began, in Houston, Texas, the first Women’s 
Missionary Council. Resolutions had been broached at 
several General and District Councils in this direction, 
but it had been feared that such gatherings might degener- 
ate into mere social clubs. Nonetheless, this brave daughter 
of Texas had courageously inaugurated this means of 
fulfilling the desire of Pentecostal women to do ‘their 
part in promoting the kingdom of God. It was a small 
beginning, and it did not catch fire for many years, but 
the Women’s Missionary Council was to be a tremendous 


*Inadvertently preventing this youth group from being confused with the ° 
P.A.O.C., “Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada”! 
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boon to missionaries at home and abroad, to Bible schools, 
and to local assemblies. 

The election of Ernest S. Williams as General Super- 
intendent at the 1929 General Council signalled a new 
era for the Assemblies of God. The days of experimenta- 
tion were over. Crises had been met, and God had caused 
the young movement to triumph. Now He had chosen a 
man of wisdom and integrity from his pastorate in 
Philadelphia to lead this burgeoning Pentecostal organiza- 
tion. Youthful and yet a veteran of Azusa days, Williams 
was a link between the past and the present. For twenty 
years under God he was to guide the destiny of this revival 
fellowship, and the story of those years will be sketched 
in the next section of this book, ““The Revival That Is.” 


Before we leave “The Revival That Was,” let it be 
stated again that the stories recorded here of early Pente- 
costal heroes of the faith could be repeated with only 
slight variation to describe the labors of countless other 
hundreds of men and women of God. And may we never 
forget the price paid by these “‘sowers of the Word” to 
insure an abundant harvest. 


Whene’cr you ripe fields behold 
Waving to God their sheaves of gold, 
Be sure some corn of wheat has died, 
Some saintly soul been crucified. 
Someone has suffered, wept and prayed 
And fought Hell’s legions undismayed. 


Some made the supreme sacrifice. Carved upon a simple 
Nicaraguan tombstone, erected to the memory of Clarence 
Radley, an Assemblies of God missionary who died in 
1926, are the poignant words: “Sembro la Palabra Divina 
a costo de su vida.”—“‘He sowed the Divine Word at the 
cost of his life.” 


— 


THE REVIVAL THAT IS 
1930-1960 


CHAPTER 23 


“A TIME TO REAP” 


A SPEAKER AT the funeral of one of Methodism’s great 
lights was so carried away by his glowing eulogy of the 
departed servant of God that he cried, “Now that Bunting 
is dead, the sun of Methodism has set!’’ From the rear 
of the auditorium came a dry but emphatic voice, “Thank 
God, that’s a lie!”’ * 


When Israel’s first great Pioneer was buried by God “in 
a valley in the land of Moab,” Israel was filled with grief 
and foreboding. But Israel’s longing for the past and fears 
for the future were unwarranted, because it was not Moses 
who said, “Jehovah my God is dead,” but Jehovah God 
who said, ‘‘Moses my servant is dead; now therefore arise, 
go over this Jordan...unto the land which I do give... 
to the children of Israel.” ’ 


So in this history of the Assemblies of God: We acknowl- 
edge the great debt we owe to our pioneers, and we weep 
as we watch them “going down the valley, one by one.” 
Nevertheless, we have not come to bury the Revival with 
them, but to praise them for serving their generation, and 
to rejoice that the God whom they served was not interred 
with their bones, but lives after thém! And, thank God, He 
has been pouring out His Spirit for the past thirty years 
in “The Revival That Is.” 

The political world was occupied during these three 
decades by economic depression, ‘wars and rumors of wars,” 


Reported by the old Methodist, J. Narver Gortner, at the 1923 General 
Council. 
2 Joshua 1:2. 
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nuclear horrors and outer space exploration; but the big 
story in the religious world was the phenomenal increase 
of the Pentecostal Movement. God was unveiling a new 
weapon of His own, supernatural evangelism, something 
that had not been much in evidence since the apostolic 
era. As a result, the Assemblies of God became ‘“‘the fastest 
growing church in the world,” showing a 474 per cent 
increase between the years of 1926 and 1949.° 


What fascinated churchmen was the fact that the “‘old- 
time religion” could still have such a universal appeal. ‘They 
wanted to know: “How do you hold your young people with- 
out offering them worldly inducements? How can you meet 
your budget without resorting to suppers, bazaars, and 
raffles? How do you get a crowd out on Sunday night? 
How can you continue to have camp meetings, when we 
have been forced to substitute ‘chautauquas’? How can you 
open our abandoned churches and fill them with the very 
people we could not reach? How is it that the number 
of your converts on foreign fields far surpasses ours, even 
though we have been there years before you arrived?” The 
only answer to all these questions was that it is “not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
Is it not logical to expect a great harvest when to the church 
is restored Pentecost, the “Harvest Festival’’? 


Of course, there were some detractors who advanced other 
explanations for this great harvest of souls. According to 
them, the Pentecostal Movement was a “personality cult.” 
The same “unthinking masses” who were flocking after 
Hitler and Mussolini abroad were streaming into Pentecos- 
tal auditoriums at home to hear sensational evangelists tell 
their “life stories.” It must be admitted that, during the 
thirties especially, the vogue seemed to demand that the 
evangelist had to be a “former” something or other—bank 
robber, secret serviceman, judge, beauty queen, prize fighter, 
gun moll, cowboy, jazz musician, priest, or nun. “From 
Pit to Pulpit’’ always assured a huge crowd—and a good 
love offering! Still, though many were more interested in 
the evangelist’s “past’’ than in his present, God did use 


® Time, April 2, 1951. 
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the example of His grace in the evangelist’s life to reach 
multiplied thousands of souls with the gospel. A former 
Miss America, Edith Mae Pennington, was a glamorous 
personality who accomplished a solid work throughout the 
nation. 


One of the most spectacular “‘life stories’’ was the testi- 
mony given by Evangelist Lura Johnson, of Water Valley, 
Mississippi. Pronounced dead in August, 1932, and with 
members of the family arranging for her funeral, Lura was 
raised from the dead through the prayers of her mother 
and a band of saints. Newspaper accounts * tell how for 
twelve days this seventeen-year-old girl walked on her tip- 
toes, because she could not walk when her feet were on 
the floor in a normal position, and how she kept her hands 
raised over her head, except when laying her hands on the 
sick whose faith had been inspired by her experience. Lura 
told her story and preached to thousands who came to hear 
this twentieth-century repetition of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. 

With Benito and Adolph rattling their sabers and with 
Father Divine setting up his “kingdom” in New York, the 
prophetic messages of such evangelists as Otto J. Klink, 
Loren B. Staats, and C. S. Tubby found multitudes of ready 
listeners. Hebrew-Christian evangelists Morris Kuhlmann 
(and his Irish wife), Arthur (“Mr. Camp Meeting’’) 
Arnold, and Lee Krupnick thrilled audiences with their 
testimonies and stirring messages. Girl evangelists, like Mary 
Louise Paige and Beatrice Wells, were popular with young 
and old alike. Don and Darlene Mallough, who “rang the 
bells’ were the forerunners of the musical evangelists. 

Many of the evangelists mentioned in previous chapters 
continued to bless the assemblies from coast-to-coast. In 
addition, there were other evangelists who played a major 
role in the growth of the Assemblies of God during the 
past thirty years: Stanley and Ethel McPherson, George 
Hayes, Carl and Edna Goodwin, Louise Nankivell, W. M. 
Stevens, Peter Jepsen, Ruth Cox, I. E. Ade, John Bostrom, 
Hildreth Ethridge, Thomas Don Carlos, L. K. Dodge, the 


“United Press Report, August 23, 1932. 
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Vanderploegs, D. C. Ogden, Lorne and Ruth Fox, Virgil 
and Edythe Warens, Minna Seaholm,” W. F. McPherson, 
A. N. Trotter, Jack and Esther Martz, Nimrod Park, William 
E. Long, Renfrow and Rogers, J. N. Hoover, Jack Peters, 
Clyde C. Goree, Gladys Pearson, W. F. Duncan, Floyd 
Heady, David Wellard, E. T. Quanabush, Homer Peterson, 
the Sanders brothers, Anna B. Lock, Bird Campbell, H. E. 
Hardt, Mabel Willets, J. B. Woolums, Arne Vick, Gay 
Benson, Richard Vinyard, Gene Martin, Robert Perryman, 
Bob McCutcheon, Gayle Jackson, Warren Litzman, Gordon 
Lindsay, and Velmer Gardner. 


A Holiness evangelist, Charles C. Robinson, who had 
declaimed against speaking in tongues and the Pentecostal 
Movement as of the devil, became a Pentecostal evangelist 
as a result of meeting some old friends in Childress, ‘Texas. 
A still, small voice whispered: “You can see that these 
Holiness people have not become demon-possessed, simply 
because they have spoken in tongues. They are fine, intel- 
ligent Christians, and you know that this is the presence of 
God which you feel in their lives.” After attending a few 
Pentecostal services, this “‘tongues fighter’ had to admit 
that the atmosphere reminded him of the Holiness camp 
meetings of bygone years. 


In April, 1930, Robinson attended a service in Quanah, 
Texas, conducted by an Indian evangelist, Oscar Berryhill. 
Invited to the platform to lead in prayer, he knelt beside 
the pulpit desk and cautiously asked God to bless the 
proceedings. His prayer had not progressed far when he 
felt himself drawn to his feet with his arms flung over 
his head, shouting the praises of God. Robinson was instantly 
filled with the Spirit, and began to speak in another tongue. 
When the divine afflatus had lifted somewhat, he noticed 
his wife weeping as if her heart would break. She knew 
that his being Pentecostalized would mean that the church 
he served would be scandalized, and that they would be 
asked to leave. When the Spirit of the Lord came upon her 
in a few months, her broken heart was mended! Both dis- 


+ ° Tall, motherly Mrs. Seaholm had a special ministry to the boys in “CCC 
amps. 
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covered that Pentecost was “like getting hold of a live wire; 
you can’t let it go, but its power goes all through you!” 
Both confessed the truth of a popular chorus: 


I went there to fight, 
But, oh my, that night 
Something got hold of me! 


Historic Petersburg, Virginia, was the site in June, 1931, 
of a tremendous Pentecostal revival conducted by Evangelist 
Mayme E. Williams and Pastor R. F. Cass. The first to 
receive the fullness of the Spirit in the tent was a young 
Baptist, an employee of the Western Union. This young 
man, one of the first converts, had prayed day and night 
for the Baptism. God answered on June 22. Rising to his 
feet, he spake with tongues and magnified God, and 
prophesied for three hours. Many were saved and filled 
with the Spirit that night. This was only the beginning, 
for the next morning nine received, and hundreds more 
were saved and filled in the weeks which followed. Such 
an extraordinary Baptism indicated that God had ordained 
an exceptional future for this young man, and the years 
which followed proved this to be true, for O. L. Harrup 
became a successful pastor, a district superintendent, and an 
influential voice in many General Council activities. 


Pastors who had eyes to see beyond their own congre- 
gations took the initiative during these days in establishing 
new assemblies in other sections of the city and in surround- 
ing towns and villages. Ralph M. Riggs built the Central 
Assembly Sunday School i Springfield, Missouri, beyond the 
700 mark, but, instead of resting upon his laurels, urged 
his people who lived in various parts of the city to band 
themselves together, arranged for evangelists (usually his 
assistant pastor, K. H. Lawson), and thus succeeded in 
opening numerous assemblies. This action was duplicated 
by other pastors in many large cities across the continent, 
and it would have been strange indeed if God had not 
blessed such a grand, unselfish vision! : 

The burden for the community was often entirely upon 
the layman. Notices like the following (February 8, 1919) 
appeared frequently in The Pentecostal Evangel: 
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We shall be pleased to entertain any evangelist who may feel 
led to come this way. We are the only Pentecostal family in 
Blocker that we know of. Mrs. Jas. McDermott, Blocker, Okla. 


When the evangelists did not arrive, the consecrated lay- 
man sometimes took things in his own hand, paying the 
bills, janitoring, and preaching the best he could. Many 
laymen were so manifestly qualified for a full-time ministry 
that they were soon thrust out by the Lord into wider fields 
of service. 


One young “Philip” deserves special mention. His mother, 
a young married woman, was taken to a Pentecostal service 
by her cousin, Alice Reynolds (Flower), in the first days 
of the outpouring in Indianapolis. Unaccustomed to the 
liberty in worship that she observed in the service, she did 
not return, but a few years later (in 1919) when she was 
striken with tuberculosis, she remembered that the Pente- 
costal people prayed for the sick and sent foy Pastor D. B. 
Rickard. There was no immediate improvement, yet in a 
few hours her husband and her young son, Tommy, heard 
sounds coming from her bedroom, as if she were trying to 
walk. Alarmed, both rushed to her room, for the doctor 
had warned them that any sign of unusual activity might 
signal that the end was near. What a surprise awaited them! 
Mother was healed! Her appearance in the doctor’s office 
two weeks afterward created consternation, for repeated 
checks proved that the tuberculosis had been banished by 
the Great Physician. Strange as it may seem, her radiant 
testimony caused more embarrassment than rejoicing in her 
formal church, so she decided to join her “own company” 
at the Pentecostal church. 


With a heart filled with gratitude, young Tom dedicated 
himself to the Lord. His pastor, John Price, seeing the 
hand of God upon the life of this high-school youth, asked 
him to serve as his assistant, and so Tom was introduced 
into the work of the ministry. He was to suffer a double 
blow, the abrupt ending of his school career and the death 
of his father. Following his graduation from high school, 
he entered Indiana University, but at the end of the: first 
year was compelled to discontinue his formal education be- 
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cause of financial curtailment. Beginning work as an ap- 
prentice printer at the Bemis Bag Company, he quickly 
rose to a foreman’s position, and married his pastor’s 
daughter, Elizabeth. His father was present at the wedding, 
but two weeks later, was called suddenly into the presence 
of his Lord. 


Tom sought to satisfy his desire to enter the ministry 
by preaching for several years at Kokomo, Indiana. The 
loss of a seven-month-old baby was God’s way of indicating 
to the young couple that He wanted more than part-time 
service. Tom quickly made the decision to sever his busi- 
ness connection, so that he could devote himself completely 
to a pioneer work in Harrodsburg; a decision that took 
faith, for this was in the depths of the depression, and 
95 per cent of this little village was on relief. 


Tom’s resignation shocked his employer: “You are a 
fool!” he exclaimed. “Your whole future is ahead of you. 
You are the kind of fellow we want in our organization. 
You could go right to the top. In the ministry—you haven't 
had any real training for it—you’ll wind up in the sticks! 
But look, I know how fickle a young fellow can be. We 
will keep your job open for three months. If you should 
change your mind, and I hope and I believe you will, we 
will just count this a leave of absence. O. K.?” 


“Thank you,” Tom replied, “but I won’t be coming 
back.” 


And he didn’t come back, even though his faith must 
have been sorely tried as he looked at his first Sunday of- — 
fering—$2.23! But God was faithful, for, as Tom’s own 
little nest egg began to dwindle, the offerings began to 
rise. A few weeks before the birth of the baby girl, a gift 
from a friend paid the cost of arrival to the very penny! 
Such experiences taught Tom and his wife to trust the 
Lord in a definite and practical manner. God’s hand of 
blessing rested upon this young servant, granting revivals, 
confirming the Word with signs following, and leading him 
to pastorates in South Bend, Granite City, Springfield, and 
Cleveland. Instead of “winding up in the sticks,” he has 
become the ninth General Superintendent of the Assemblies 
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of God and the current President of the National Association 
of Evangelicalsk—Thomas F. Zimmerman! 

District Superintendents all over the fellowship were 
pioneers in a real sense. Not content to be merely ad- 
ministrators, these men threw themselves personally into 
the battle for souls, as field captains in the army of the 
Lord. How often they slipped a five- or ten-dollar bill into 
the hands of a desperate worker, cheered him when he was 
lonely and discouraged, gave him a temporary home in be- 
tween charges, showed him how to pitch a tent, to visit the 
sick, and preach for results. A number of superintendents 
equalled the splendid record set by Gayle Lewis, of the 
Central District, where 200 churches were opened in ten 
years. Still, none surpassed the vision and zeal of Fred 
Vogler in Kansas. Announcing that twelve tents would be 
manned by Bible school students in his one-state district 
in the summer of 1930, Vogler wrote: 


The brethren say that it is a problem to know what to do with 
our Bible school graduates. I am very much concerned with what 
God will do with us, if we do not put them to work. If we 
have been praying to the Lord to send forth laborers into the 
harvest, it is our business to place them...The Council is a 
channel through which God wants to work...One thing we 
know about this movement is that God is pouring out His Spirit 
on our sons and daughters. There is no other movement in existence 
that has the young people that we have...We will never go 
wrong in investing our money in our consecrated youth.° 


The 1933 General Council rewarded the District Super- 
intendents for their service to the entire fellowship by ac- 
cording them a permanent place in the ranks of the General 
Presbytery. Iwo other representatives to this body were to 
be elected by each District. Such action not only relieved 
the General Council of long hours of nominations and 
elections, but also constituted an acknowledgment of the 
effective ministry of these exemplary leaders of men. 

Five Bible institutes were begun during this period: South- 
western Bible Institute, of Waxahachie, Texas, noted for 
the ministry of P. C. Nelson, W. B. McCafferty, Millard 
Collins, and Klaude Kendrick; Southeastern Bible Institute, 


* Pentecostal Evangel, March 28, 1930. 
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of Lakeland, Florida, noted for Arthur Graves, Cyril E. 
Homer, Andrew E. Spence, William Snow, W. E. McTeer; 
Eastern Bible Institute, Green Lane, Pennsylvania, noted 
for Allan A. Swift, Milton T. Wells, Walter Beuttler, 
Robert L. Moore; North Central Bible Institute, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, noted for Frank Lindquist, Ivan O. 
Miller, R. D.E. Smith, T. J. Jones, M. C. Nelson; North- 
west Bible Institute, Seattle, Washington, noted for Henry 
H. Ness, C. E. Butterfield, R. W. Bishop, Robert C. Dalton.’ * 


All of the Assemblies of God Bible schools became centers 
of thorough Bible training, evangelistic zeal, and mission- 
ary vision—a credit to the whole movement. It was not 
long before the graduates constituted 90 per cent of the mis- 
sionaries on the field and a majority of the officers of the 
District and General Councils. The world-wide Pentecostal 
Revival often burst in upon the classrooms, interrupting 
the regular schedule, and deepening the work of God in the 
hearts of students and faculty. One student came from a 
home that was to have a colossal effect upon the course 
of twentieth-century evangelism. 


Richard Berg moved his family in 1930 to Charlotte, 
North Carolina, where he had decided to launch a new 
business. Since there was no assembly in the city, the family 
attended a Presbyterian church, where Berg was given a 
class of young businessmen and college students. Much of 
his week was spent on the road, but he gave up his Sunday 
afternoons, in order to have an “open house” for the boys 
who desired to gather for an informal discussion of the 
Bible and a time of prayer. The class soon grew to more 
than one hundred, most of whom showed a deep interest 
in the things of God. 


The two Berg sons, Stanley and Paul,’ were outstanding 
athletes in high school. Stanley was offered a tryout with a 


r 7 Dalton, a former Baptist chaplain, is the author of Tongues Like As of 
ire. 
® Other schools were founded, but after a short, separate existence, merged 
with already established institutions. 

® Paul, a graduate of Eastern Bible Institute, became a missionary to Japan, 
and his “Music with a Mission” vocal recording has helped to raise much needed 
funds for the field. 
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major league baseball team, but chose rather to enter Central 
Bible Institute to prepare for the ministry. One Sunday 
afternoon Paul read a letter from Stanley, describing his 
love for the Word and the “new meaning in the old words.” 
A tall, blond, curly-haired teen-ager sat with tears in his 
eyes. “I wish I could be like that,’ he murmured to a 
close friend, as they left the house. Within a week, both 
walked forward in a Baptist revival campaign to give their 
hearts to the Lord. The friend was Grady Wilson, and the 
tall teen-ager was Billy Graham! 


Years afterward, during his famous New York Crusade 
in Madison Square Garden, Dr. Graham had concluded the 
invitation and was leaving the platform, when suddenly he 
retraced his steps. Walking past ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
he came to Richard and Stanley Berg, whom he had asked 
to the platform. Extending his hand to Richard Berg, the 
world-famed evangelist said, “Brother Berg, you'll never 
know how much those Sunday afternoons in your home 
meant to me. I was not converted there, but for the first 
time in my life I was awakened to my need of the Lord. 
God bless you, and thank you!”’”° 


World War II witnessed a modification in the attitude 
of the Assemblies of God toward military service. During 
World War I, the organization sought to assist the govern- 
ment “in every way morally possible, consistent with our 
faith.” This “faith,’’ however, “prohibited Christians from 
shedding blood or taking life.” *Between the two global 
conflicts the view developed that the shedding of blood 
in war is not the same as the shedding of blood in peace 
(1 Kings 2:5). Even so, the great majority found that their 
conscience would not permit them to kill and requested 
noncombatant service (in preference to the “conscientious 
objector” status which had proved so disillusioning and 
distasteful in the First War). Many Assemblies of God men 
served their country with bravery and distinction in this 


Capacity, ministering to the wounded and suffering in all 
battle zones. 


*° Personal interview with Stanley Berg (now associate pastor of Glad Tidings 
Tabernacle, New York, N. Y.), April 10, 1958. 


*? Article XXIII, Constitution, 
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The spiritual need of the armed forces was the primary 
concern of the Assemblies of God. The Servicemen’s Depart- 
ment which was organized to meet this need made a tremen- 
dous contribution, seeking in every way to keep in touch 
with the young people in the service, encouraging them to 
stand true to the Lord, and instructing them in the Word. 
Servicemen’s centers, “spiritual U.S.O.’s,” were operated 
in key cities at home and abroad. Reveille, which received 
so much praise, was distributed by the million to all service 
personnel, while Assemblies of God chaplains made an 
impact far out of proportion to their number. 


Typical of the personal effort put forth by the Assemblies 
of God laity to bless servicemen was the ministry of Mrs. 
Mina Garrels, of Norfolk, Virginia. Thousands of sailors 
who passed through this vital port city recall “Mom” Gar- 
rels’ one-woman war to keep the boys in touch with God. 
This warm-hearted, seventy-year-old Dutch lady filled her 
home with lonely, homesick boys throughout the war (and 
to this day), feeding them at her bountiful table, trans- 
porting them to church, and praying hundreds of them 
through to salvation and the fullness of the Spirit. “Mom” 
Garrels “hath done what she could,” and letters of gratitude 
from her “‘boys’’ still pour in from all over the world. 


A chief pharmacist’s mate, Roy Reedy, and his wife at- 
tended a Sunday evening service at Calvary Gospel Church, 
in Washington, D. C., in the summer of 1940. Both went 
forward for salvation, but, while his wife remained for an 
hour weeping penitential tears, Roy knelt at the altar for 
only a few moments. When the associate pastor approached 
him to see if he had been truly saved, Roy responded that, 
he had always determined that, if he ever did “get religion,” 
it would be just like signing on the dotted line, a binding 
contract with God. The young preacher usually expected 
more of an emotional reaction to conversion, but, in this 
case, he was satisfied that the young sailor meant business. 
In Norfolk a few weeks afterward, Roy was filled with 
the Spirit, an unmistakable proof of genuine conversion. 


What an impact Roy’s Spirit-filled life was to have upon 
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the aircraft carrier, the U. S. S. Wasp! As he bowed his 
head to return thanks, a Church of God boy across the 
mess table happily extended his hand to the only other 
“out-and-out Christian’ on board. Each of these two Pen- 
tecostal boys won a shipmate to Christ within a week. Soon, 
thirty-five to forty men were attending Roy’s Bible studies 
and prayer meetings, some even being baptized in the Spirit 
in these shipboard services. 


One week before the Wasp was torpedoed by a Japanese 
submarine in the South Pacific, a spirit of conviction swept 
over the unsaved, and five were wondrously converted. 
Three or four hundred boys went down with the ship. Roy 
and his Christian friends were seeking to pull their ship- 
mates out of the sea on to the rafts and lifeboats, and 
some swam heroically. through flaming oil to rescue the 
“poor, fainting, struggling seaman.” In the horror of that 
awful hour, the thought uppermost in. their minds was 
the spiritual condition of the men. They called unto the 
unfortunate ones sinking beneath the waves and pleaded 
with those whom they were able to drag to safety: 


‘Ask God for Jesus’ sake to save your soul!”’ 


Later, with the Fifth Marine Division at Hilo, Hawaii, 
Reedy helped to establish three separate meeting places 


for gospel services. Still later, at Iwo Jima, where such a: 


fearful toll was taken of American lives, Roy and his band 
of Christian buddies were conducting Bible studies, and 
praying with the penitent, and doing their best to see that 
there were no atheists or unconverted in foxholes. 


This kind of wholehearted evangelism helped to win 
friends among all evangelical servicemen for the Pentecostal 
Movement and for the Assemblies of God in particular. 
Religious leaders were impressed by the excellent quality 
of Reveille and by the fact that, although hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were expended for its publication, there 
was no attempt to capitalize upon it (the name of the 
Assemblies of God did not appear on a single edition). 
Many churchmen admitted privately that Pentecostalists 
could no longer be regarded as members of the “lunatic 
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fringe.” In fact, it soon became clear that the Pentecostal 
Movement could no longer be regarded as members of the 
“evangelical fringe.” An invitation was extended to the 
Assemblies of God and other Pentecostal organizations to 
attend an exploratory aonference in St. Louis on April 7, 
1942, for the purpose of forming the National Association 
of Evangelicals. 


Pentecostal people had not become isolationists by choice. 
Fellowship with other genuine Christians had been long 
desired but seldom realized. Hence, when a bona fide offer 
was made to “cooperate without compromise,” the offer 
was gladly accepted. There were some rather cynical souls 
who felt that the only reason why Pentecostalists were 
being included was for their numerical strength and financial 
support. This doubt was laid to rest when it became known 
that the same non-Pentecostalists in the N.A.E. had re- 
jected an invitation to join another evangelical association, 
because the invitation did not include the Pentecostal 
groups. Today, with a Pentecostal man, Thomas F. Zim- 
merman, as its president, the N.A.E. has demonstrated 
conclusively that among other virtues, this splendid agency 
of evangelical Christianity practices “cooperation without 
contumely.” 


A welcome by-product of the N.A.E. was the Pentecostal 
Fellowship.of North America. This uniting of the various 
Pentecostal organizations, which held its first meetings in 
1948, healed the breach that had developed as a result of 
the sanctification controversy forty years before. The fol- 
lowing year, the General Council in Seattle voted over- 
Whelmingly to participate in this Pentecostal Fellowship 
with its fourfold purpose to provide coordination of mis- 
sionary and evangelistic endeavors, to demonstrate the unity 
of Spirit-filled believers, to provide vital services to all its 
constituents, and to encourage the principles of comity. 
The P.F.N.A. has succeeded in spreading good will, not 
only in the top echelons, but also down to the grass roots, 
and the annual conventions have been seasons of great bless- 
ing. The Assemblies of God has also been happy to be a 
part of the World Pentecostal Conferences which have ac- 
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complished on a much wider scale the same purposes as 
the PoOPINtAss 


With the close of World War II and the lifting of travel 
and building restrictions, a gigantic expansion program was 
inaugurated. New assemblies sprang up at the rate of one-a- 
day and two-a-Sunday. The Home Missions Depariment, 
under the leadership of Fred Vogler, sponsored the “Mother 
Plan” and the “Big Brother Plan,” provided free literature 
and building plans, and instituted a revolving fund to help 
the young works to get on their feet. Vogler also launched. 
an evangelistic program for reaching the American Indians, 
the deaf, the men behind bars, and the territory of Alaska. 
In all of these fields the work being done by the Assemblies 
of God is “not a whit behind” that of the largest denomina- 
tions. 


Foreign language groups also constituted a fruitful field 
for evangelism. Lonely immigrants who -found it difficult 
to adjust to the new country and who longed for a church 
where services were conducted in their mother tongue wel- 
comed the entrance of the Assemblies of God into their 
communities. Many thousands were saved and filled with 
the Spirit and the churches were formed into district coun- 
cils: German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Latin American, 
Polish, Russian, Spanish Eastern, Ukrainian, and Yugosla- 
vian. We salute the men and women of God who have 
felt such a heavy burden for their own countrymen, and 
who have labored so sacrificially and successfully for their 
salvation and edification. 

The Sunday school came into its own in the Assemblies 


12 The Pentecostal Evangel (August 5, 1922), under the title, “A Movement 
Toward Unity,” reported that “the General Council felt last fall in its meeting 
in St. Louis that it could wait no longer for others to start something toward 
a more inclusive unity, and so appointed a committee of five brethren to seek 
unity with other wings of the Pentecostal movement. ... We are offering to join 
them at any time and place best suited to all concerned in an actual call 
for all to come together on an equal, honest and fair footing in a great 
conference, to talk our hearts out to each other, to pray together, to open 
the blessed old Guide Book and look in it together...If we ever all get 
together, it will be God’s opportunity to show us a way whereby we may stay 
together forever.... Brother Hale, the chairman of this committee, writes us that 
men representing nine wings of the movement have already agreed to join such 
a call.’’ But alas! it took twenty-six years for this “movement toward unity’ to 
become reality. 
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of God with the establishment in 1938 of a separate Sunday 
School Department under the direction of Marcus Grable. 
New quarterlies, visual aids and organizational techniques 
were made available to pastors and superintendents across 
the land. National and regional conferences brought great 
inspiration to multiplied thousands of teachers and officers 
of local schools, and Workers’ Training Conferences soon 
were issuing 90,000 diplomas each year. James Hamill, of 
Memphis, Lester Sumrall, of South Bend, and Charles Blair, 
of Denver, thrilled the whole movement by leading the 
way to the 1,000 mark in attendance. The goal of a national 
enrollment of one million has just been reached as this 
book goes to press, making the Assemblies of God tenth 
among all U. S. churches. Best of all, the Sunday school 
has proved an evangelistic arm of the local assembly, and 
in numerous instances has actually provided the nucleus for 
the assembly itself. 


The Christ’s Ambassadors Department was organized in 
1941 by William Pickthorn, who laid an excellent founda- 
tion for this great youth movement whose motto is, ‘Christ 
for All and All for Christ.’ To Ralph W. Harris, Pickthorn’s 
successor, must be given much credit for the success of the 
C.A.’s. One of the imaginative enterprises which Harris 
originated is the “Speed-the-Light” fund which has _pro- 
vided over two million dollars for vehicles, printing presses, 
and radio broadcasts in the far-flung missionary labors of 
the Assemblies of God. Today, the strong support which 
the young people are giving to the program of the local 
assembly, the giant rallies, and the youth camps throughout 
the country are enabling the Christ’s Ambassadors to fulfill 
the highest hopes of their founders. 


One C.A. who has gained national recognition is song- 
writer, Ira Stanphill. The “common man” needs a song, 
Stanphill believes, something that expresses musically what 
he feels in his heart. To meet this need in the realm of 
gospel music, there must be truth, comfort, and simplicity 
in the song. Such compositions are born out of the experl- 
ences of life and flow from the composer’s heart, as he is 
borne along by the Holy*Ghost, even as David and other 
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“sweet psalmists of Israel.” ** ‘Take an harp,” Isaiah ad- 
vised, “make sweet melody, sing many songs, that thou 
mayest be remembered.” ** Surely, Ira Stanphill will be re- 
membered by millions who have been lifted closer to 
God by the words and melodies of such heart songs as, 
Jesus and Me, We'll Talk it Over, ’ll Trust in Him, Man- 
ston Over the Hilltop, Supper Time, I Know Who Holds 
Tomorrow, Crown of Thorns, Follow Me, and Room at the 
Cross. 

Pentecostal preachers have never been too concerned 
about restricting themselves to “‘conservative methodology’ 
in the propagation of the full gospel. Radio, for example, 
has been utilized by local pastors since the days of crystal 
sets. In 1936 the Assemblies of God began its broadcasts 
with a weekly program over KWTO (“Keep Watching the 
Ozarks’) in Springfield, Missouri. Ten years later, “‘Ser- 
mons in Song’’ was presented over 93 stations. Although 
awarded a trophy by the National Religious Broadcasters 
a its novel technique, “Sermons in Song” never did “catch 

” chiefly because the Word of God was relegated to a 
son place. ‘“Revivaltime’’ was launched as a substitute 
in 1950, with Wesley Steelberg as the speaker, and with 
the time lengthened from 15 to 30 minutes. Following 
Steelberg’s death in 1952, Wilfred A. Brown became the 
spokesman. Both men were excellent preachers, but it was 
evident that ‘“Revivaltime” had not yet found its “voice.” 

It was on December 20, 1953, exactly forty years after 
the “‘call’’ had gone forth in the Word and Witness, that 
C. M. Ward, the son of Pentecostal pioneer, A. G. Ward, 
stepped to the microphone for his first message as the speaker 
of “Revivaltime.” If ever the right medium and right man 
met, it was radio and Ward. His pungent, Bible-centered 
sermons, presented in his own inimitable manner under 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, have made “‘Revivaltime’”’ 
one of the most appreciated Gospel broadcasts on the air, 
and have extended the influence of the Assemblies of God 
to the remotest regions of the earth. 

And who could possibly evaluate the worth of the Gospel 


13 Personal interyisyy August 29, 1959. a 
4 Isaiah 23:16. 
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Publishing House to this twentieth century revival? Millions 
of pieces of Sunday school literature, pamphlets, books, 
and hymnals” have borne witness unto the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have greatly aided this evangelistic movement in its 
“mission-high fulfilling.” In addition to the printing it does 
for all of the departments, the Gospel Publishing House 
also finances many headquarters activities out of its earnings. 
When a businessman said that he wished that he owned the 
Gospel Publishing House, John Welch replied: ‘Thank 
God, no one owns the Gospel Publishing House! It belongs 
to the Lord, and we only hold it in trust for Him, and its 
earnings are poured right back into the movement.” ” 


The “tie that binds’’ Assemblies of God hearts all over 
the world is The Pentecostal Evangel. From its inception 
under E. N. Bell and J. R. Flower, through its twenty- 
nine years under Editor Stanley H. Frodsham and its twelve 
years under Editor Robert C. Cunningham, The Pentecostal 
Evangel has been a uniting element for the entire fellowship, 
as well as the consistent voice of its full-gospel beliefs. 
Cunningham, whom Frodsham characterized as ‘a born 
editor,” has raised the paid circulation to 170,846, making 
The Pentecostal Evangel the third largest Protestant weekly 
in the nation. 


At the 1957 General Council in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
entire body of delegates rose spontaneously to their feet in 
one of the most moving tributes ever accorded a man in 
the Assemblies of God. The man who was striding to the 
microphone for an exceedingly rare speech from the floor 
was the servant of God who, as General Superintendent, 
had guided the movement for twenty years, Ernest S. Wil- 
liams. Both within and without the organization, all ac- 
knowledged that here was a true gentleman, a man whom 
God delighteth to honor, a gift from the Head of the 
Church to the Assemblies of God. His decision to retire 
in 1949 was accepted with deep regret, but with the heart- 
felt prayer that God would sustain him for many more 


18 Melodies of Praise, the new hymnal compiled by the Music Division, has 
already sold more than 100,000 copies. 
16 Pentecostal Evangel, October 10, 1925. 
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years of active ministry to the fellowship, a prayer that 
God has been pleased to honor. 


Wesley P. Steelberg was chosen as Williams’ successor. 
Steelberg, who had rendered distinguished service as a youth 
leader, pastor, and district leader, seemed destined to a 
long and successful tenure in office, but this expectation was 
cut short by his tragic death in Wales in 1952. Assistant 
General Superintendent Gayle Lewis was appointed by the 
General Presbyters to fill his unexpired term. Lewis did 
not have an ample opportunity to demonstrate in this office 
the abilities that had made him a highly effective adminis- 
trator on both district and national levels. Lewis was an 
advocate of balance, and the mood of the delegates at the 
1953 General Council in Milwaukee was ultra-progressive. 
Ralph M. Riggs was chosen as the man of the hour, and 
this versatile and creative leader lived up to the hopes of 
his supporters. An able executive, Riggs soon streamlined 
the whole departmental setup at headquarters, and wrought 
many other significant changes in the organization. Few 
men have had as great impact upon the Assemblies of 
God as Ralph Riggs, who, incidentally, is the only mis- 
sionary ever to serve as the General Superintendent. 


The 1959 General Council at San Antonio turned to 
Thomas F. Zimmerman, who is generally recognized as one 
of the most efficient administrators ever produced in the 
fellowship. However, his most encouraging quality is his 
constant emphasis upon the forces that made the movement 
what it is. Zimmerman has sparked a renewed interest in 
things spiritual, by instituting eight regional Spiritual Life 
Conferences and by his constant advocacy of prayer for 
another mighty outpouring of the Spirit. With such a man 
at the helm, the future looks bright for the Assemblies of 
God. 


CHAPTER DG 


“IRON SHARPENETH IRON” 


If the axe has lost its edge, and the owner does not sharpen it, 
he will have to apply it with more force to make it cut; but wisdom 
will teach him that he should whet and spare his strength.* 


Wisdom will teach the Christian worker that he, too, 
will become dull, ragged and one-sided, unless he is 
brought into frequent contact with his fellow workers: 
“Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.’”’* The Berkeley Bible interprets this 
pearl of Solomonic wisdom: “As for instance when mat- 
ters are discussed from two different angles and are 
seen out of two different experiences, so that both may 
learn.’”’ Of course, when iron meets iron, there is bound 
to be some friction, and sparks will fly! But no matter 
how conflicting the viewpoints, the chief aim of all Chris- 
tian workers is that the edge of the harvesting blade may 
be whetted to its keenest—for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 

Six issues have been vigorously debated within the 
Assemblies of God during the last thirty years: Centraliza- 
tion of Power, Position of the Layman, Academic Educa- 
tion, New Order of the Latter Rain, Salvation-Healing 
Campaigns, External Holiness. 


1. CENTRALIZATION’ OF POWER 


The sharp increase in headquarters personnel in the 
past thirty years has given rise to the question, “Are we 


1A free translation of Ecclesiastes 10:10 by Adam Clarke in his Commentary, 


| Vou lit p.' 832. 


* Proverbs 27:17. 
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adding so much machinery that we are getting top 
heavy?” The number of Assistant General Superintendents 
has been raised to five,” and each department is given a 
national secretary, who, with scores of stenographers and 
clerks have swelled the ranks of the personnel. When all 
this is combined with the attempts to put pressure upon 
the assemblies and ministers for financial support of 
district and national headquarters, some ask: “Is the simple 
fellowship which the founders envisioned being overcome 
by ecclesiastical centralization? Is cooperation being ex- 
changed for coercion?”’ 


It must be observed, first, that the Assemblies of God 
is no longer a “shoestring operation” which can be run 
by a handful of men; it is a multimillion dollar business. 
Even with the additional help, the pressure is so heavy 
upon the executive brethren that someone has facetiously 
remarked that Lyon and Pacific Streets should be renamed 
“Coronary Lane and Ulcer Boulevard.” The requests from 
the field and the legislation of General Councils for more 
services to be rendered by headquarters have been the 
major causes for the growth in staff and for the rise 
in the budget—to the horror of some of the very people 
who requested these services. It is only natural that the 
men who must carry out the mandate of the people are 
concerned that those who are benefited should help to 
bear the responsibility. The problem of how to deal with 
those who are only along for a “free ride” is not a new 
one; the Word and Witness specified that such persons 
would not be welcome at the first General Council.‘ 


Nevertheless, every attempt to levy dues upon the as- 
semblies or to require the ministers to give financial 
support or else relinquish their papers has been resound- 
ingly defeated on the Council floor. It has been felt that, 
while every effort should be made to impress upon all the 
debt which they owe to the Assemblies of God—the status 


* The five Assistant General Superintendents (with the exception of the Foreign 
Missions Secretary) are elected without portfolio, and then assigned by the General 
Superintendent, subject to the approval of the nonresident Executive Presbyters, as 
executive heads of Service Departments, i.e., Home Missions, Christ’s Ambassadors, 
Benevolences, Publications, etc. 

“December 20, 1913. 
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it gives in the community, the camp meetings, conventions, 
variety of ministry, literature, “Revivaltime,’ and other 
services—it should be done by ‘“‘persuasion” and not by 
“coercion.” Placing the fellowship on a monetary basis 
is contrary to the basic purpose of the organization founded 
at Hot Springs. 

Some have argued that the phrase, “voluntary, co- 
operative fellowship,” means that one enters the fellowship 
voluntarily but, once in, he must co-operate or else! Yet, no 
matter which objective, voluntary or co-operative, 1s 
emphasized, the basic word is fellowship, and to be 
genuine, fellowship cannot be coerced. This sentiment is 
analogous to the dealing of the courts of the land with 
communism. Although recognizing the danger of, and the 
necessity for dealing with, this subversive element, the courts 
have made it clear that they do not intend to let the 
patient die while they perform a “‘successful operation.” 
In other words, they do not propose to infringe upon the 
fundamental liberties of the American people. 


Is there a danger of too much centralization of power? 
Yes, but it should be recognized that an increase of head- 
quarters personnel does not necessarily mean an increase 
in centralized power. At the present, the trend is definitely 
toward decentralization. The 1959 General Council upped 
the number of nonresident Executive Presbyters from four 
to eight, thus insuring more field representation at the 
top. The Foreign Missions Board has been enlarged to 
include six pastors and an advisory board consisting of 
six laymen. A most heartening fact is that not even a 
semblance of a “political machine” exists at headquarters; 
rather, there is a commendable desire to make sure that 
the constituency is fully informed. Last but not least, 
the General Council ts still the final voice. Since this 
biennial conference is no longer materially influenced by 
mere provincialism, it constitutes the strongest possible 
safeguard to the democratic principles cherished from the 
beginning in the Assemblies of God. 


2. THE POSITION OF THE LAYMAN 


The question of lay representation reached a climactic 
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point in the 1957 and 1959 General Councils. Several prom- 
inent laymen expressed the emphatic opinion that the 
Assemblies of God is ‘“‘a ministerial association,” in which 
the laymen, though in an overwhelming majority, have very 
little influence. After voting down every proposal granting 
more recognition to laymen, the predominantly ministerial 
gathering at San Antonio passed a conciliatory resolution 
assuring the laity of its respect and love, but in the eyes 
of the laymen this resolution failed to compensate for the 
summary rejection of the legislation they had sponsored. 


Is the situation as dark as it is sometimes represented to 
be? Is this the General Council of the ministers of the 
Assemblies of God, rather than the General Council of 
the Assemblies of God? What saith the record? 


At the first General Council most of the ministers were 
men who had left their trade or business to devote full 
time to the preaching of the gospel. Thus, there was a 
natural bond between the preacher and the layman, a 
sympathy born of a common origin and occupation. Even 
though the years have seen more and more young people 
going immediately into Bible school and then directly into 
the ministry, the distinction between the ministry and the 
laity in the Assemblies of God has never been as sharp 
as it is in other groups. No clerical garb is worn by the 
preacher, and no distinctive title is used in addressing 
him for—he is “Brother...” to one and all.’ 


Laymen were included in the “call” to Hot Springs, 
although only a few were able to attend. It was, principally, 
a gathering of ministers and, through them, it was to 
become a fellowship of assemblies. The congregations 
affiliated with the organization, as their pastors informed 
them of the action taken at that first Council. When the 
Constitution was adopted in 1927, laymen were officially 
granted the right to serve as delegates at the General 
Council, and from the beginning they have been given 
an equal right to speak and to vote beside their ministerial 
brethren. In fact, their vote at the General Council actually 


° The title “Reverend” is employed only to identify his calling to the outside 
world, but among the saints he is simply ‘‘Brother’ or ‘‘Pastor.” 
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places them above two classes of ministers who cannot 
vote there: the licensed minister and the exhorter or 
Christian worker. 


Thus, the way is open for lay representation at the three 
highest levels in the Assemblies of God: the local assembly, 
the District Council, and the General Council. The laymen’s 
vote in these three highest policy-making bodies in the 
organization gives them great influence, for the ballot 
which they cast constitutes a mandate which pastor and 
District and General Council officers must honor. If every 
assembly took advantage of its opportunity to have repre- 
sentation (other than its pastor) at the General Council, 
there would be a majority of lay votes at every session! 


Further indication of the desire to safeguard the interests 
of the laymen is the vesting of the final authority in the 
Jocal congregation and not in the pastor or the board of 
district officials. Their financial investments are also pro- 
tected by the requirement that all property and monies must 
be held in the name of the assembly, and not in the name 
of the pastor or of a closed corporation. 


What about the holding of office by laymen? This seemed 
to be the chief bone of contention at the last two General 
Councils. In fashioning its polity, the Assemblies of God 
has sought to follow the New ‘Testament pattern, and 
this has succeeded in producing a spirit of equality between 
ministry and laity, and yet has reinforced the admonition 
to “obey them that have the rule over you.” It has also 
guaranteed that all offices within the local assembly are 
reserved for laymen. Certain positions of District and 
General Councils are also staffed by the laity (at least 
90 per cent of the headquarters personnel in Springfield 
is non-ministerial). The six laymen who serve as advisors 
to the Foreign Missions Board are brought in not less 
than once a year for consultation. Similar advisory boards 
have been set up in connection with all the educational 
institutions, and some laymen serve on the board of 
directors. If any more proof is needed to demonstrate the 
desire of this “ministerial association’? to accord a much- 
deserved recognition to the laity, one can point to the 
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prominence being given to the Women’s Missionary Council 
and the Men’s Fellowship. 


As for positions of top leadership in the assembly, 
District and General Councils, one must look in vain in 
the New Testament to find a layman in final places of 
authority, either over one congregation or a group of 
congregations. If a layman is not to be the leader of a local 
assembly, should he be given the leadership over all 
assemblies? ‘Two succinct reasons can be offered for the 
highest offices on a local, district, and general level 
being reserved for the ministry: 


1. The call of God: not to be lords but leaders of 
God’s heritage; any contrary arguments here must be di- 
rected to the Lord whose choice was dictated, not neces- 
sarily by the natural superiority of the minister, but by His 
own sovereign will (Numbers 16; John 15:16). 


2. The discipline: the District and General Councils 
exercise a direct jurisdiction over the minister, whereas, 
the layman is subject only to the sovereign local assembly. 
This fact, it is believed, justifies the distinctive position 
of the minister in the organization. 


3. ACADEMIC EDUCATION 


The education plight of Assemblies of God youth has 
been a matter of concern since the beginning of the organi- 
zation. The First Council passed a resolution calling at- 
tention to ‘‘a literary school” conducted by R. B. Chisholm 
near Union, Mississippi, which offered “‘literary training 
for children in a good religious atmosphere.” ° Canyonville 
Bible Academy and the high school and junior college 
branches of Southwestern Bible Institute were established 
in an attempt to meet this need. At the 1935 General 
Council in Dallas, Texas, legislation was introduced recom- 
mending “that the General Council take steps to establish 
a literary institution to meet the need of our young 
people who desire literary training. This school to be 
provided by the Council and operated under Council 
control.” * Since no one had formulated plans for the 


®° Minutes. 7 Minutes. 
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financing and control of this “literary institution,” it was 
decided to defer action. 


Following World War II, the situation became acute, 
with almost two thousand applicants turned away in one 
year from the crowded Bible institutes. What most of 
these young people wanted was a liberal arts education 
in an Assemblies of God school, for they recognized that 
a college degree had become as necessary in their day as 
a high school diploma in their parents’ day. The cry 
became insistent that a liberal arts institution be estab- 
lished so that Assemblies of God youths, who were 
determined to go to college somewhere, would be able 
to receive their training in a faith-building, Pentecostal 
atmosphere. Such a school was proposed indirectly at 
the 1945 General Council and directly at the 1947 General 
Council, but on both occasions was defeated by a sizable 
majority. 

The opponents of the college were not unaware of its 
advantages, but felt strongly that it would create a three- 
fold diversion: 


1. Money. The enormous cost of founding and main- 
taining such an institution would require the diverting 
of money from home and foreign missions and other 
strictly spiritual enterprises. The primary purpose of the 
movement was spiritual and not secular; and since there 
was only so much money available, it was felt that we 
should concentrate on evangelization and not education. 


2. Schools. It was feared that the Bible institutes, one 
by one, would be forced into the liberal arts category, 
with the few that remained being upgraded to seminaries. 


3. Ministry. The net effect would be to bring the whole 
movement upon an academic standard, and even the minister 
would be judged on the basis of his scholastic attainments, 
rather than his spiritual abilities. 


As an alternative to the college, these opponents sug- 
gested Assemblies of God student centers, located near 
strategic colleges, staffed with qualified chaplains, pro- 
viding both spiritual and social environment, and con- 
nected with the local assembly. Such centers, it was felt, 
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could be established at a fraction of the cost of the 
college or colleges. Further, the Educational Department 
should launch a vigorous indoctrination program in the 
assembly, Sunday school and Christ’s Ambassadors groups, 
so that the young people would be prepared for the anti- 
Biblicism arguments encountered in secular universities and 
for the anti-Pentecostalism of some Christian colleges. 


College advocates brushed this alternative aside as non- 
realistic, and allayed these threefold fears by definite as- 
surances. 


1, ...not to use any funds which might be or become available 
through regular headquarters channels. In other words, no resources 
of the Gospel Publishing House, annuity funds or interest or 
investments, to say nothing of sacred missionary funds, will ever 
be used or even borrowed to use in building a college for our 
young people. If the time is ripe for this project (which the 
General Council says it is), and if our people want it and it is 
God’s will to have it, they and He will provide the property and 
funds needed for its establishment.® 


2. As for the Bible institutes, one objective of the 
Commission on Education was to “protect our present 
Bible schools,” * in other words, to preserve their Bible 
institute status. 


3. As for the effect on the ministry, all were pointed 
to the motion unanimously passed at the 1949 General 
Council in Seattle (after barely approving the action of 
the Executive Presbytery in placing the school system in the 
Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible 
Colleges) , which declared that a degree would never be a 
requisite for ordination in the Assemblies of God. Thus 
assured, the 1953 General Council approved a liberal arts 
school. 


What has been the result? True to the confident pre- 
diction of the college proponents, the property was pro- 
vided. Nearly sixty acres of campus, formerly a portion of 
the O’Reilly General Hospital, in Springfield, Missouri, was 
made available by the Veterans Administration under the 
War Surplus provisions of the United States Government. 


8 General Letter, January 6, 1954. 
® Ibid, 
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Seventy semi-permanent buildings, easily adapted for col- 
lege purposes, were included. The appraised value of the 
total gift was approximately one million dollars, which the 
Assemblies received at a 100 per cent discount. 


Evangel College had become a reality. But alas! the pre- 
dictions of the college opponents were also fulfilled. Money 
from “regular headquarters funds’ had to be allocated 
to remodel and renovate the buildings and to operate the 
school—more than $100,000 annually. Permanent structures 
yet to be erected and the equipment yet to be installed 
will require millions of dollars. It is hoped that gifts 
from individuals and assemblies and grants from founda- 
tions will make it unnecessary to divert further General 
Council funds. Nevertheless, the support given thus far 
has not materially affected the world-wide program of 
evangelization, and it would be far better to continue to 
invest a reasonable amount in Evangel College than to 
permit it to become. independent, through large endow- 
ments, and to drift, as so many other schools, away from 
the faith and standards of the church that founded it. Still, 
to this observer, it would be unreasonable for a revival 
movement to invest more in academic education than in 
the theological education which is its primary responsi- 
bility. 

The effect of the college upon the Bible institutes? A 
number of the schools are moving rapidly toward a liberal 
arts status; all except one are now Bible colleges rather 
than Bible institutes, and at least one has eliminated the 
prefix “Bible.” Many schools are not crowded any longer, 
since more and more young people are following academic 
pursuits. This is not a happy condition, for, with the 
srowth of the Movement, there should be enough ministerial 
students to fill the same buildings that were crowded fifteen 
years ago. The report of the Educational Department to 
the 1959 General Council states that “a decline in this area 
could well foreshadow a shortage of ministers in the future 
of our church.” 


It is too early to say what effect the present educational 
program will have upon the ministers of the Assemblies of 
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God. Several attempts have been made to nudge the min- 
istry toward an evaluation according to their academic 
achievements, but the attempts have been rejected on the 
basis of the Scriptures, Pentecostal history, and the As- 
semblies of God Bylaws which state “they shall be... 
men of mature experience and ability, whose life and 
ministry are above question, and such qualities alone shall 
determine their eligibility.”’”° 


The Assemblies of God has aliens believed that spiritual- 
ity and intellectuality are compatible, for the Movement has 
been blessed from its inception by college- and seminary- 
trained men who have been mightily anointed of God. 
What is protested is the pedantic judgment which equates 
intellectual attainment solely with academic pursuits, which 
sets up artificial standards and which designates as 
“ignorant and unlearned” those who do not conform to a 
prescribed pattern of formal education. It has been ob- 
jected that the Movement must readjust its position, if it 
is to “be of one’s time.” But suppose one’s time is wrong? 
One thing we know: we shall not be wrong if we continue 
to insist that the Christ who deliberately chose the un- 
cultured to preach His gospel shall continue to have this 
right to choose in the Assemblies of God. 


Every person who loves God and the youth of the 
fellowship must rejoice that God has continued to bless 
the schools with great revivals. These blessed awakenings 
are due chiefly to the spiritual perception of the adminis- 
trators who have emphasized “Apostolic Academics,” who 
have insisted upon standards of righteousness, and who 
have set aside classes when the Spirit of God has moved 
the student body to prayer. Knowing that the schools 
are both the strength and the weakness of the church, 
all within and without the school system must exercise, 
not chronic suspicion or careless inattention, but eternal 
vigilance. 


4. THE NEW ORDER OF THE LATTER RAIN 


The prodigious growth of the fellowship produced count- 


2° Article II, Section 1. Officers. 
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less problems in secondary realms, and it may be that the 
concentration on their solution led to a leanness of soul. 
At least, the depth of worship and the operation of the 
gifts of the Spirit so much in evidence in earlier decades 
were not so prominent in the thirties and forties. 


Into this gap came the so-called “New Order of the 
Latter Rain” in 1947. Great emphasis was laid upon fasting 
and prayer, spiritual worship, and the gifts of the Spirit. 
The result was a genuine move of God. Some of the most 
unlikely souls were swept into this “new order.” Key as- 
semblies became centers of this revival within the Pente- 
enstal Revival. A thrill of hope surged through thousands 
of hearts; a new outpouring of the Spirit was falling upon 
the dry and barren land! Pastors, evangelists, missionaries, 
officials, and laymen attended the services, hoping that this 
was indeed the answer to their hunger and thirst for more 
of God. Much that they witnessed was thoroughly scrip- 
tural and characteristic of the early days of Pentecost. 
How the saints rejoiced! 


The meetings reminded many of the Deeper Life Con- 
ventions of the late thirties. Ten “days of heaven on earth”; 
no program, no business meetings, no committees, no 
endless string of vocal and instrumental “‘specials’’; just 
waiting before the Lord, praying, breaking, melting, yield- 
ing, emptying, and receiving. God became very real, while 
self and its high-pressure methods were shoved aside. Un- 
happily, the Deeper Life Conventions were frowned out 
of existence by a few practical-minded producers who 
labeled them too mystical and introspective. That this kind 
of service should not exclude evangelism is readily ad- 
mitted, but God knows that such conventions would work 
wonders for most believers. Many an overworked preacher 
or layman might be spared a nervous breakdown, renew 
his strength, and receive a new touch from heaven; and 
many a newcomer to the Pentecostal scene who has heard 
of the mighty supernatural movings of God “‘by the hearing 
of the ear,” would be able to confess with Job, “But 
now mine eye seeth thee.” 


Tragically, certain elements began to appear in the “New 
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Order’’- which created doubt and disillusionment in many 
earnest hearts. Extreme teachings were uttered by some 
of its leaders, and their advocacy seemed to be for proselyt- 
ing purposes: 

1. That the Latter Rain began in 1947 with the enun- 
ciation of the new doctrine; whereas its restoration began 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century with the 
restoration of the Pentecostal experience that Peter had 
identified as the essence of the “‘promise of the Father.” 


2. That the ministry gifts and the gifts of the Spirit were 
to be conveyed only through “the laying on of hands,” 
and this by certain men who alone could call forth and 
confer upon believers these blessings. This soon developed 
into a wholesale distribution of gifts, with tape recordings 
of the prophecies available to the newly gifted one. Of 
course, few really called men desired to risk their whole 
ministry on the words of a “prophet,” in preference to the 
inward conviction of the Spirit whose prerogative it is to 
call men to particular ministries. Pentecostal people be- 
lieved in the “laying on of hands,’ and the confirmation 
through prophecy of an inward call, but they did not 
subscribe to the notion that this was always the manner 
in which God worked. 


3. Some were presumptuously labeled “apostles,” and 
the prophecy utterly failed to distinguish between those 
apostles who were sent forth on a special mission and 
those apostles, like the Twelve, James and Paul, who were 
personally appointed by Christ to lay the foundation of 
faith and practice for the entire Church. Claim to apostle- 
ship, of any kind, must be supported by the marks of an 
apostle. 


4. Chapters were to be added to “the unfinished Book 
of Acts,” according to some teachers, and by this was 
meant, not that additional miracles would be wrought, but 
that the book itself would be added to—a palpable con- 
tradiction to the Word of God (Revelation 22:18) . 


5. A tendency to disparage doctrinal statements as in- 
struments of divisiveness was somewhat suspect because 
of the presence of a number of Oneness adherents. 
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6. All organization was branded as ‘Babylonian,’ and 
fervent appeals were made to all to “come out of Babylon.” 
Much of this denunciation of organization came from 
men who had been disciplined, and who had now found 
a means to bring themselves back into the limelight and 
to give themselves a sounding board for their embittered 
attacks upon their former associates. 


This course of events made it necessary for the 1949 
General Council to disapprove the “New Order.” A few 
who had seen the hand of God in the first days of the 
revival felt compelled to leave the Assemblies of God. 
If the “New Order” had followed their idealistic vision, 
perhaps it would have stayed within scriptural bounds and 
could have accomplished real and lasting benefits. As it 
is, the ‘“‘New Order” has practically come to naught. 


One lesson that should be learned from this sad experi- 
ence is that a genuine exercise of the gifts of the Spirit 
must be encouraged, if the field is not to be abandoned 
to extremists. Some in their attempt to check the pseudo- 
distribution of spiritual gifts moved to the other extreme 
and almost succeeded in forfeiting truths held from the 
beginning by Pentecostalists. For example, the truth that 
the gifts are resident in the believer was changed to the 
belief that the gifts are actually resident in the Spirit and 
not imparted to the believer. Such a change makes the 
Holy Spirit responsible for any irregularity in connection 
with the exercise thereof, and also is contrary to definite 
statements in the Word (2 Timothy 1:6; 1 Corinthians 
1278-10; 11; 'etc.) . 


5. SALVATION-HEALING CAMPAIGNS 


A striking similarity exists between the ‘““New Order” 
and the Salvation-Healing Campaigns. Both came _ into 
prominence in the late forties; both had a scriptural truth 
as a foundation; both found an enthusiastic acceptance in 
the Pentecostal Movement; and both, regrettably, were 
exploited in many cases by men with selfish aims. 

The Assemblies of God believes in divine healing. The 
pages of The Pentecostal Evangel have been replete with 
fully-attested testimonies of healings and miracles. Conse- 
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quently, anyone who preaches divine healing is assured of 
a sympathetic hearing in this fellowship. A number of the 
men and women to whom God has given an exceptional 
healing ministry merit the highest respect, and their ministry 
will survive the closest scrutiny. They have been used of 
God to revitalize the faith of thousands of Pentecostal 
preachers and laymen, for healing and for the “exceeding 
abundant” in every realm. By means of radio, television, 
periodicals, and huge campaigns these salvation-healing 
evangelists have been able to carry the full gospel to millions 
at home and abroad. 

Nevertheless, it became manifest, after a short time, 
that nature had mixed with grace. Some evangelists, by 
their unscriptural and unethical actions, began to bring 
disrepute upon the whole healing ministry. ‘Their supreme 
egotism, their arrogant attitude toward all who dared to 
counsel with them, their claims of healings which were 
not verified, their disparagement of the “feeble efforts’’ 
of the ministers and missionaries (who somehow had 
managed to provide a nucleus for their meetings), their 
lack of self-denial and, at times, their outright racketeering 
caused many pastors and congregations to suffer a severe 
“backwash” of public opinion. 

Some of their ardent followers became incensed when 
The Pentecostal Evangel refused to print the reports of 
their campaigns. They felt that the official organ of the 
Assemblies of God should advertise this move of God 
to the hilt. But while recognizing that God was moving 
in a supernatural way, the brethren at headquarters still 
felt that they could not afford to countenance some of 
the emphases of these evangelists. For example, the featur- 
ing of healing of the body more than salvation of the soul, 
and the “prosperity” teaching that gain is an unmistakable 
sign of godliness. It also seemed, until one prominent 
Pied Piper stumped his toe, that a move was afoot to 
capitalize on the popularity of the healing evangelists and 
to form a separate organization. No definitive General 
Council action was ever taken, and it may be just as well, 
for the extremists, by their own unwise actions, have 
just about eliminated their own following. Thank God, 


—— - 
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divine healing itself remains a vital part of the Assemblies 
of God, and may the Lord ever stretch forth His hand to 
heal and to do signs and wonders among us in the name 
of His holy child Jesus! 


6. EXTERNAL HOLINESS 


Throughout the South, local assemblies are often re- 
ferred to as ‘holiness’? churches, an apt and blessed label. 
No one can doubt that the Assemblies of God, while taking 
a middle of the road position on minor questions, has stood 
solidly for holiness of heart and life. The universal teach- 
ing of the Movement has been that outward righteousness 
is the expression of inward righteousness, and that, al- 
though the outward may become a pharisaical substitute 
for the inward, it is also true that the inward, by its 
very nature, must manifest itself outwardly. 


A tendency has been noted in recent years to relax the 
insistence upon external holiness, to be less specific in the 
definition of worldliness, and to frown upon “negative 
preaching.”’ Thousands of converts who do not regard some 
worldly practices as harmful have been added to the 
churches. Wider acquaintance in Christian circles has be- 
wildered some Pentecostalists, for, in direct contradiction 
to what they have been taught, certain forms of worldli- 
ness have, apparently, not hindered the blessing of God 
upon their evangelical friends. A charitable characteriza- 
tion of the new attitude is presented by N. J. Tavani: 


In relation to the culture surrounding it, the ideology has shifted 
from the tone of the strict ultra-puritanical, nonconformist, anti- 
social, other-worldly to one of integrating godly living with pre- 
vailing cultural conditions to make for a well-rounded and well- 
balanced life.”* 


The vast majority of Assemblies of God people believe 
that it will be far better for the spiritual life of the 
Movement, if they do not become too “well-rounded” or 
too integrated “with prevailing cultural conditions.” Strong 
Opposition to encroaching worldliness has been voiced on 
numerous occasions by the executive presbyters. “A Call to 


11 The Pentecostal Movement in the U.S.A. (an unpublished manuscript), p. 11. 
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Holiness” was endorsed by the District Superintendents in 
1956, and in the following two years the General Council 
and various District Councils reaffirmed the historical 
position toward holiness. Pastors and evangelists have also 
been heeding the dying admonition of Daniel Warren Kerr, 
who helped to save the Movement in two other crises, 
‘‘Preach holiness, O preach holiness!” * 


As for specifying what is, and what is not, holiness, 
it is generally believed that the Bible teaches that the 
safest policy is to keep the labels on the bottles, especially 
those containing poison. J. O. Savell’s observation is true: 
“Our ‘negative preaching’ in the past resulted in positive 
living; today our ‘positive preaching’ results too often in 
negative living.” ** It must be admitted that today there 
is small danger of erring on the side of legalism. Conserva- 
tives and liberals alike agree that the Pentecostal Movement 
has gone just about as far as it can go in the matter of 
worldliness, without forfeiting the blessing which God has 
reserved for it. 


If the Assemblies of God desires God’s best, it must 
continue to choose the “old paths” which made the move- 
ment what it is today. Appreciation for other evangelicals 
must not lessen appreciation for the distinctive call of God 
which Pentecostal people have received. It is a call not 
merely to evangelism, but to revival; and genuine revival 
is impossible apart from a godly, separated life. 


Christ has put the Church into the world, and the devil 
is trying to put the world into the Church. If the evil 
purpose of the adversary is to be thwarted, the Church 
cannot fold her hands in indifference or wring them in 
despair. With one hand we must build a wall of separation, 
and with the other hand we must wield the “weapons of 
our warfare’ which are “mighty through God” who hath 
said: “When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit 
of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” * 


12 Pentecostal Evangel. 
13 Savell, op. cit. 
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CHAPTER D5 


“THE FIELD 1S THE WORLD” 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST a missionary body.” So the General 
Chairman, J. W. Welch, described the Assemblies of God 
in the 1925 General Council. Welch declared further: 


Anyone who is filled with the Holy Spirit must be a missionary 
not only in theory but in reality, with a purpose of heart to 
take or send the light to those who sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death. This fellowship is and must remain just an agent to 
spread the Gospel to the ends of the earth.’ 


The capstone of all Assemblies of God achievements is 
its effort on the foreign field. Surely none is more glorifying 
or more gratifying to Christ who “is the propitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.” Putting first things first has meant that 
a great proportion of the annual budget has been devoted 
to fulfilling the world-wide vision of the fellowship, an 
amount that began modestly enough in 1914 at $10,000, 
but that has climbed through forty-six years to $5,000,000! 
Such an immense sum has come from the entire constituency, 
the Boys and Girls Missionary Crusade, the young people’s 
Speed-the-Light offerings, the Women’s Missionary Coun- 
cil, the Men’s Fellowship, Sunday schools and the assemblies 
across the land. “‘With such sacrifices God is well pleased,” 
and according to God’s own Word, “as his part is that goeth 
down to battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the 
stuff: they shall part alike.” * 


And what a reward that will be! Who but God Himself 


1 Pentecostal Evangel, November 10, 1925. 
2] Samuel 30:24. 
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can measure the prize toward which the missionaries have 
pressed “over mountains, plains and sea’? Forsaking home 
and native land, willing to bury themselves in remote cor- 
ners of the earth, enduring loneliness, suffering frostbite 
and fever, fighting the powers of darkness for the souls of 
men, these soldiers of Christ are loved on earth, honored 
in heaven, and hated in hell. What tribute that we could 
offer could possibly be adequate? How we wish there were 
space in this history to try to describe their exploits “from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand, where 
Africa’s sunny fountains flow down their golden sand”! 


Perhaps some reader will indignantly demand why there 
is not space. Could not a few incidents have been deleted, 
for the sake of that which is the most important? The 
Pulpit Commentary asks a similar question of Luke con- 
cerning his treatment of Acts 20: 


We have here six verses of this valuable chronicle given to the 
unimportant incident of the accident which befell Eutychus (vv. 
7-12), and only three to Paul’s visit to Madedonia and Greece! 
We do not understand why Luke should thus apportion his space 
... We should have liked to read a full description, in copious 
detail, of the apostle’s visit to the churches in Macedonia... but 
we are not gratified.* 


We have expressed the desire in the Preface that the 
“full story’ of Assemblies of God missions should be pre- 
sented, as a companion volume to this work. This was 
optimism at its best, for even a volume devoted wholly 
to missions would have to be a marvel of condensation 
to include more than the briefest sketch of this global effort 
spanning forty-five organizational years, now active in sev- 
enty countries, involving scores of key personnel in the 
Foreign Missions Department at Springfield, hundreds of 
missionaries, thousands of national workers, and hundreds 
of thousands of converts. A volume could be written about 
each field, and still leave room for full-length biographies 
of individual missionaries and national workers. 


One thing we know: If the exploits of Assemblies of 
God missionary heroes could be faithfully recorded, it would 


*Volume 42, p. 150 (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company). 
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become manifest to all that they deserve to be ranked with 
the best-known and best-loved missionaries of Church his- 
tory. The world has already discovered the astonishing work 
of faith and love wrought by Lillian Trasher among the 
orphans of Egypt and by Florence Steidel among the lepers 
of Liberia. The world has also heard of the amazing de- 
liverance of a demon-possessed girl by the Christ of Lester 
Sumrall, after all other efforts by religionists and psychia- 
trists had failed, which led to the founding of the huge 
Bethel Temple in Manila. 

But the world knows little of W. W. Simpson, Jr. who 
was martyred by the Tibetans in 1932. Nor of men in 
the flower of their youth like Christian Schoonmaker, Eric 
Booth-Clibborn, Fred Leader, and Orren Munger, who died 
a short time after they reached their fields of labor. Fred 
Leader once told the Missionary Convention in Chicago's 
Stone Church: ‘I am just as sure that I am called to the 
Congo as that I am standing here... I am going forth saying 
an eternal ‘yes’ to Him. Sometimes the ‘yes’ is long drawn 
out, but I am determined to be in His will.’ * It was not 
given to Leader or his brethren to survive the fevers and 
multiplied perils of their adopted countries, and to labor for 
many arduous and successful years. But are those who fall 
early in the battle any less victors? And what of the in- 
credible heroism of a widow like Violet Schoonmaker, who 
chose to carry on her husband’s work despite the heavy 
responsibility of rearing her six children, five of whom 
today are active missionaries? 


The religious world is well aware of the impact of As- 
semblies of God missions. A stubborn refusal in the past 
to print any news concerning Pentecostal advances has 
given way to a grudging admiration of the amazing growth 
of Assemblies of God and other Pentecostal organizations. 
Periodicals, ranging from the most liberal to the most con- 
servative, today publish eloquent testimonials from eminent 
churchmen who have just concluded world tours and who 
have found that Pentecostal statistics are fully confirmed by 
the facts. In a number of countries the Assemblies of God 


‘ Latter Rain Evangel, June, 1922. 
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is the largest Protestant church, and in association with 
other Pentecostal groups the largest single evangelical force 
in whole continents. For example, it is reliably estimated by 
non-Pentecostal missions leaders that eight out of ten evan- 
gelicals in Latin America are Pentecostalists. 


Seven major reasons can be submitted as the basis of 


the success of the foreign missions program of the Assemblies 
of God: 


1. THE PENTECOSTAL BAPTISM IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Dr. Robert Hall Glover, in his book, The Progress of 
World-Wide Missions, writes: ° 


The late Dr. Andrew Murray followed with close scrutiny the 
deliberations of the great Ecumenical Missionary Conference in 
1900, and then with keen spiritual discernment wrote The Key 
to the Missionary Problem. He showed that the root of the whole 
matter lay far below all considerations of strategy, cooperation, 
method and the like; that it lay in the spiritual state of the Church. 
He reminded his readers that the Great Commission was given in 
connection with Pentecost, and that its fulfillment was made entirely 
dependent upon the reality of a pentecostal experience. ““The pente- 
costal commission can only be carried out by a pentecostal church, 
in pentecostal power.” 

Dr. A. J. Gordon, in his illuminating book The Holy Spirit in 
Missions, expressed the same truth in strikingly similar terms. 
Starting with Acts 1:8 as laying down the relation between Pentecost 
and Missions, he proceeded to trace the succeeding spiritual and 
missionary histories of the Church in their bearing one upon the 
other.... “The history of later missions has been, in this respect, 
the repeated facsimile of this history of apostolic missions... . 
Whenever, in any century, whether in a single heart or in a 
company of believers, there has been a fresh effusion of the Spirit, 
there has followed inevitably a fresh endeavor in the work of 
evangelizing the world... Life begets activity, and there could not 
fail to be a missionary revival as the outcome of this evangelical 
revival.” 

A mighty spiritual revival in the Church of Christ is the funda- 
mental necd of the hour; it is the only thing that will avail. In 
view of the tremendous issues involved, both to an embarrassed 
Church and to a dying world, unceasing prayer should ascend to 
God day and night, from every loyal and discerning heart, for such 
a revival. When it comes the problems of missionary recruits and 


* Robert H. Glover, The Progress of World-Wide Missions (New York: Harper 
& Brothers), pp. 368-371. 
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missionary support will be solved. When it comes a new volume 
of missionary intercession will release the omnipotence of God, 
before which every obstacle will give way, every opposing force 
will be rendered impotent, the whole enterprise of world evangeli- 
zation will move firmly on to its consummation, and. “the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of the Lord.” 


We submit that these words of truth validate the Pente- 
costal Baptism of this twentieth century. For years Pente- 
costal people were taunted to demonstrate the power they 
had claimed to receive. By the grace of God and fully 
aware of the failure to apprehend all, we can now show our 
faith by our works. Let the gainsayers confess “that indeed 
a notable miracle (of world evangelization) hath been done 
by them is manifest to all...and we cannot deny Tt. 
While not minimizing the splendid achievements of con- 
temporary non-Pentecostalists, we thank God for the Pente- 
costal Baptism that has been a gateway through which have 
poured thousands to the farthest reaches of the earth. And 
it is our firm conviction that the effects of this mighty 
enduement are just beginning to unfold! 


2. THE QUALITY OF THE MISSIONARIES AND NATIONAL WORKERS 


W. W. Simpson first reached the Tibetan border in 1895. 
Very few places were open for missionaries, though many 
people were praying for Tibet, and though thousands were 
deeply interested in all news from that most secluded and 
closed land. Thirty years later Simpson wrote that North- 
east Tibet could be reached from Kansu Province, East 
Tibet from Szechuen and Yunnan, and Central Tibet from 
India. . 


Now the need is not prayer for the opening of Tibet, but 
dauntless courage and flawless consecration and regretless sacrifice 
to enter the open door set before us in Northeast Tibet. In order 
to enter this wide open door, we need at once six men of God, 
chosen men who will not flinch from any toil or privation, who 
esteem it a joy to bury themselves from the outside world in the 
heart of shameless heathenism, to bring Christ to those who have 
no other way of learning of Him. At least six, but better ten! 
What! Is there nothing in this that appeals to the consecrated 
manhood of the Assemblies of God in the homeland? Are the 
Spirit-filled young men so weak-kneed and flabby-spined that they. 
shrink away and hide when they hear this appeal? Come along 
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and be men for Jesus Christ and throw yourselves wholeheartedly 
into this final battle for God! ° 


Who could resist such a clarion call? Especially, when it 
was known that this veteran exemplified the qualities he 
demanded from his youthful brethren, and who was soon 
to have the heartbreaking experience of seeing his own son 
murdered by the very Tibetans whom he loved so much. 
Spirit-filled young men answered this stinging challenge to 
give themselves, not only ~ Tibet, but to all “the regions 
beyond.” Young women bravely prayed, “Here am I, send 
me.’’ Simpson’s words became more than eloquent phrases 
to these volunteers for overseas duty: their lives were filled 
with “dauntless courage, fiawless consecration and regretless 
sacrifice.” 


The author confesses to a strong prejudice in favor of 
missionaries, who, he believes, are high on the list of the 
“greatly beloveds” of God. Heaven-affectioned yet down- 
to-earth, versatile (by necessity) yet. single-minded, gifted 
with a soul-saving sense of compassion, and yet a life-saving 
sense of humor, the missionaries deserve the highest honors 
that heaven and earth can bestow. It is a source of deep 
satisfaction to know that the Assemblies of God men and 
women who serve the Lord on the “front lines” are held 
in the highest esteem by other missionary groups and by 
the leaders and people in the lands of their adoption. 


3. THE INDIGENOUS PROGRAM 


The Indigenous Church, a book written by Melvin 
Hodges, Field Secretary for Latin America, has been ac- 
cepted as a standard work by all evangelicals. In this 
important work is a clear-cut explanation of the policy 
that has helped to establish the Assemblies of God on the 
foreign field. From the beginning, men like Hodges and 
Ralph Williams, of Latin America, have demonstrated that 
an indigenous work is just plain common sense, and the 
only way to gain the confidence of the peoples of other 
lands, who would resent an ecclesiastical empire, but wel- 
come a commonwealth of national fellowships which aid 


° Latter Rain Evangel, February, 1925. 
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one another by counsel and financial assistance. Noel 
Perkin’s statement shows the thoroughgoing nature of this 
indigenous policy: 

We do not go to Americanize the people, but to Christianize 
them and allow them to conduct their work, ministry and worship 
in the way that conforms to their own interpretation of the Scriptures. 
We seek to establish national self-supporting churches in every 
land. These churches we do not consider as integral parts of our 
American Assemblies of God, but as associated groups with like 
doctrines and principles of conduct, yet under their own autonomy.’ 


This policy has produced such remarkable national min- 
isters as Nicholas Bhengu and Philip Molefe of South Africa, 
Ruben Candelaria of the Philippines, Kiyoma Yumiyama of 
Japan, Matthew Lee of Formosa, Rodolfo and Juan Orozco, 
the father and son combination of Mexico, and Francisco 
Arbizu of El Savador. It has also put the work of God on 
such solid ground that, even if intense nationalism does cur- 
tail American participation, the churches should continue 
to prosper. 


4. THE BIBLE SCHOOLS 


As early as 1919, the same year that the first permanent 
Bible institute was established in the United States, the 
General Council passed a resolution stating 


that the General.Council hereby directs the Missionary Committee 
to take under advisement the establishment of schools for the 
education of duly accredited Native Workers in the various fields 
where practicable, also schools for the education of the young 
children of missionaries where possible.* 


This action was not implemented until 1927, when the 
South Asia Bible Institute was started in South India. Al- 
though slow in getting started, the schools have steadily 
increased, until today the Assemblies of God leads the 
world with 70 Bible schools—twice as many as any other 
missionary organization. About half of the missionaries are 
associated, and half of the missionary budget is involved, 
with these schools; the other half of personnel and money is 


™Irwin Winehouse, The Assemblies of God (New York: Vantage Press), 
p. 116. : 
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devoted to evangelism and other activities that produce 
students. 


In a recent five-year period (1953-1958), three thousand 
young people were graduated from these schools, with about 
85 per cent entering full-time ministry. The ratio of new 
national ministers to new missionaries during that period 
was 425 to 1. The number of converts was 374,964! With 
some fields closing their doors to American workers, it 1s 
evident that the Bible institute approach is the most ef- 
fective way of reaching these nations, and perhaps may soon 
be the only way. This is the reason why the Assemblies of 
God is concentrating on training the nationals, and is 
determined to increase the number and efficiency of the 
schools. 


5. OVERSEAS EVANGELISM 


This is a comparatively new phase of missions. Pastors 
and evangelists with outstanding ministries have been asked 
to visit the fields. Great campaigns have been conducted 
all over the globe by such men as Lorne Fox, Willard 
Cantelon, Clifton Erickson, Lester Sumrall, Ralph Byrd, 
Glenn Horst, Harvey McAlister, and Harold Herman. 
Thousands of the new converts were first attracted to the 
Lord Jesus Christ because of the dynamic preaching and 
healing ministry of these men. 


President Tubman, of Liberia, sent a personal invitation 
to Ralph Byrd to conduct an “Inaugural Revival and Heal- 
ing Campaign.” God blessed so marvelously that a Presi- 
dential citation was read at the close of the campaign which 
rejoiced that God had used Byrd in “healing the sick, restor- 
ing sight to the blind, causing the dumb to speak, the lame 
to walk, through the Power of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God.” Byrd was happy that the glory was given to the 
Lord, for he related to the author that 


when the anointing was upon the meeting, not only I but any 
believer could lay his hands on the sick, and a miracle of healing 
would take place. When the anointing lifted, no one could pray 
effectually, even though we were just as concerned as_ before. 
It made us very conscious that it was God alone who healeth. 
One thing I was convinced of, as never before, the full-gospel 
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message is the truth for this hour. It is what the people want, 
what the people need, and it works! ° 


6. THE FULL-GOSPEL LITERATURE 


In addition to regular missionary activities—evangelizing, 
establishing preaching points, building churches, and super- 
vising the work—many missionaries have been engaged in 
translating the Bible into the language of the nations and 
tribes. Bible societies have honored a number of these men 
and women who have made outstanding contributions in 
this most rewarding field. Just recently the Assemblies of 
God was happy to complete the first full Bible translation 
into the Mossi language. Many Gospel portions, pamphlets, 
hymnals, books, and Sunday school publications have been 
translated into the tongues of the people. This has proved 
an invaluable asset in reaching an increasingly literate world 
with the gospel, and has also enabled the converts to be- 
come established in sound doctrine. 


7. THE FOREIGN MISSIONS DEPARTMENT 


“A channel of blessing” is the best phrase to describe 
the department that co-ordinates all the missionary activities 
of the Assemblies of God. Through this channel flow 
millions of dollars annually; materials and equipment are 
purchased for all fields; transportation is arranged for mis- 
sionary families; literature and films are shipped; missionary 
rallies and itineraries are scheduled; and missions promoted 
in every way. Only eternity will reveal the extent of the 
contribution of the consecrated and capable field secretaries, 
editors, purchasers, typists, and clerks of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Department. 


Guiding all of this vast and complex enterprise now is 
J. Philip Hogan. A former missionary to China and 
Formosa, Hogan has also served as a pastor and evangelist. 
Joining the department in 1952 as a field representative, 
Hogan quickly moved up to the post of Secretary of 
Promotions, and on the resignation of Noel Perkin in 1959 
was elected to the top position. The new Executive 
Director is young (though not as young as Perkin when 
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he assumed the leadership in 1927), but well-equipped for 
this office with its fearful responsibility. The same dedi- 
cation and grasp of the world-picture that his predecessor 
possessed are evident in Hogan. To him, the great task 
is spiritual and not social, cultural, or clinical. May God 
grant a double portion of His Spirit to this “Elisha” as 
he takes up the mantle and goes forth to lead the Assemblies 
of God to a true Global Conquest. 


THE REVIVAL THAT 
IS TO COME 


(1961—?) 


CHAPTER D6 


IS PRECEDENT GOD? 


WHAT Is THE destiny of the Assemblies of God? This is 
a question of great concern to its members and friends 
and of keen interest to a host of observers. One thing 
which we trust has been made clear by this historical 
record is that however this revival may end, it began in 
the Spirit! Still, as.any student of revivals can testify, a 
spiritual past does not automatically guarantee a spiritual 
future. “Having begun in the Spirit,’ will this revival 
movement cease to move and quietly “take its place among 
the denominations,” in the manner of past revivals? 


Some church historians are predicting this fate for the 
Assemblies of God. To them, it is “inevitable” that the 
Pentecostal Movement will follow the recurrent pattern of 
declension. In fact, these prophets of doom are so fascinated 
by this pattern and so fatalistic in their belief that history 
must repeat itself that they would probably feel cheated if 
their time table of declension were suspended by the Lord. 
How fond they are of quoting Judges 2:7, 10: 


And the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen all the 
great works of the Lord, that he did for Israel... all that generation 
were gathered to their fathers: and there arose another generation 
after them, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which 
he had done for Israel. 


It must be admitted that there is a general lessening of 
fervor and discipline in the Assemblies of God in America. 
This frank admission is not a wholly new sentiment, for 
down through the years in the pages of The Pentecostal 
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Evangel and other periodicals correspondents have asked, 
“Is Pentecost the revival it was in the beginning?” As early 
as five years after Azusa, they were longing for “the good 
old days’! Nevertheless, it is vital to any revival movement 
to reassess not too infrequently the state of its spiritual life. 


A few years ago a prominent leader remarked to the 
author, “Son, I have to pinch myself at times to make 
myself believe that I am in an Assembly of God.” This 
distinguished servant of the Lord, a man not noted for 
exaggeration, was referring principally to the worldly condi- 
tion of numerous congregations. He might also have made 
reference to the alarming decline in attendance in the 
Sunday evening services across the land; or to the brevity 
of the after-meeting at the altar; or to the crowded condition 
of the church calendar which will not permit some assem- 
blies to engage in revival campaigns; or to the ever-increas- 
ing emphasis upon the recreational aspect of the camp 
meetings; or to the expression “our denomination,” which 
in these days is often on the lips of members of the 
Assemblies of God. 


In the light of such conditions, it would be easy to become 
defeatists. This does not require too much effort, just the 
ability to note that trumpet calls to repentance are being 
heard and applauded but not heeded, and that Pentecostal 
phrases are being parroted by many who have not the 
slightest experiential knowledge of their significance. The 
next step is to shake our heads sorrowfully, to speak 
philosophically of “cycles of revival,’ and to commit the 
dream of “revival in our time” to the dust. But life must 
go on, even without revival, so we turn for solace to our 
numerical growth, our splendid new edifices, our education- 
al institutions, and our Dun and Bradstreet rating. We 
then become occupied with the general progress of “our 
denomination,” happy that we are ‘“‘a force to be reckoned 
with in the ecclesiastical world.” 


Pessimism might well fill our hearts if we should con- 
centrate on the elements that are causing the burning bush 
to lose some of its warmth and glow. Discouragement might 
weaken our hands and enfeeble our knees if we were to 
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focus our thoughts on the history of revivals, in order to 
determine the point at which this Pentecostal Revival has 
arrived in the “cycle.” Such thoughts occupied the mind of 
Gideon, causing him to lament: 


Oh my Lotd, if the Lord be with us, why then is all this 
befallen us? And where be all his miracles which our fathers told us 
of, saying, Did not the Lord bring us up from Egypt? but now 
the Lord hath forsaken us, and delivered us into the hands of the 
Midianites.* 

But pessimism that is conceived by gazing too long at 
unhappy conditions and discouragement that is born of a 
fatalistic anticipation of declension are not worthy of Spirit- 
filled believers. Precedent is not God! P-r-e-c-e-d-e-n-t does 
not spell Jehovah! He who in the beginning had no 
precedent to guide Him in His work of creation, He who 
has upset the conventional so often by His direct inter- 
ventions, He who will soon sweep away all human tradi- 
tions by His coming in power—is such a One afraid to 
halt or to reverse the cycle of a revival? Is anything 
“inevitable” to a Holy Ghost Movement? 


That we have a substantial reason for expecting a 
sovereign God to intervene on behalf of this Pentecostal 
Revival is indicated by the hour in which we live. We have 
not come to the Kingdom at an ordinary hour, but at a 
time that is unprecedented in the history of man. Why 
have we not the right to expect the unexpected in the 
spiritual realm in a day when the uncommon is the common 
in every other realm? Especially, since God Himself has 
made the solemn promise: “In the last days...I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh.”’ It matters not who declares 
that, in the divine economy, God cannot or God will not, 
when God Himself declares, “J will!” 


We who firmly believe that this is ‘the time of the latter 
rain” must “‘redeem the time.” We cannot afford to accept 
the verdict of the unbelieving, the counsel of the ungodly, 
or the fears dictated by our own deceitful hearts. Rather, 
we must accept the challenge extended to us by “the more 
sure word of prophecy,” viz., ‘““Ask ye of the Lord rain 


1 Judges 6:13. 
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in the time of the latter rain.” The very fact that, even 
in such an era of refreshing, prayer must be made for rain, 
indicates that dry seasons were not wholly unanticipated. 
God has made “bright clouds” and given “showers of rain” 
in other crucial hours in this Pentecostal Revival, and how 
quickly the effects of the present dry season would dis- 
appear if He should open the windows of heaven and pour 
out His Spirit anew! Lord, send the rain! “Rain ...in time” 
—in time to save the harvest, in time to revive the 
saints, and in time to enable them to feed the multitudes 
with the Bread of Life. 


“It is fitting and proper,” writes Thomas F. Zimmerman, 
the General Superintendent,’ “that we, in deep gratitude, 
erect our spiritual Ebenezers and acknowledge that ‘Hither- 
to hath the Lord helped us.’ But as we contemplate the 
complexities of this present age and as we recognize our 
God-given responsibility to this generation, a sense of our 
total inadequacy seizes us. Never has a visitation of God’s 
Spirit been more needed than in this hour! If we are to 
receive God’s provision for us in this end time, we must 
regroup our forces and earnestly seek the face of God.” 


How reassuring in this hour to see the leaders of the 
Assemblies of God and other Pentecostal organizations con- 
centrating the maximum attention upon the spiritual need! 
Surely, this portends a reviving of the Pentecostal Revival. 
A faithful God hath promised: “If my people, which are 
called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then 
will I hear from heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.” * 


A further cause for optimism is the outpouring of the 
Spirit which, today, is falling upon representatives of prac- 
tically every branch of Christendom in these United States. 
Pastors, evangelists, professors, editors, youth leaders, and 
thousands of laymen are receiving the fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. And it is causing “no small stir’! Both sacred and 
secular press have felt that such innovations as divine heal- 


2 Pentecostal Evangel, January 8, 1961. 
*2 Chronicles 7:14. 
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ing, speaking in tongues, and audible praises merit full- 
length articles. How fearless and how inspiring are the 
testimonies of these newly filled believers! When it is re- 
called that in the beginning of this twentieth-century out- 
pouring believers among all churches were receiving the 
Holy Spirit, it can be said, happily, that history does indeed 
repeat itself. 


This Pentecostal blessing upon those who are not yet 
identified with any Pentecostal organization raises an old 
question: “Can a person be Pentecostal without being in 
‘Pentecost’?”’ In former years, the answer was almost certain 
to be in the negative, for the established churches would 
not tolerate any “Pentecostalism.’’ Today, the answer is 
“perhaps,” or “it depends.” It is still difficult to keep 
“new wine” in “old wineskins.”’ Some are attempting to 
institute some form of Pentecostal “‘pietism’’ within the 
churches, but the services themselves remain rigidly non- 
Pentecostal, and the general atmosphere of the churches is 
not conducive to a Pentecostal life. As a result, many who 
receive a genuine experience find it necessary to frequent 
Pentecostal services in order to ‘maintain the glow.” On 
the other hand, there are rare instances, usually when the 
pastor has been baptized in the Spirit, in which a surprising 
amount of freedom is enjoyed, and in which the church 
authorities have not taken any steps to quench the Spirit. 


To bring the Pentecostal message and experience to all 
believers, and thus, through the entire Church, to evangelize 
the entire world, is the divine purpose of the Pentecostal 
Movement. It was not intended that all who receive the 
Pentecostal blessing should be required to go behind a 
“Pentecostal Curtain.” While it has been necessary to set 
up organizations and to provide a haven for those who 
were forced out of nonsympathetic groups, we must be 
careful that we do not seek to direct this mighty move of 
God exclusively into organizational channels. We must fulfill 
the divine purpose. 


What is it that changes a movement into a denomination? 
Time? Organization? Growth? Recognition? The answer 1s 
“No.” Rather, it is the feeling shared by leaders and fol- 
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lowers that the purpose of the movement has been fulfilled. 
For example, if the Ecumenical Movement should succeed 
in bringing together into an organic unity all of Christen- 
dom, it would cease to exist, for there would be no more 
need of an ecumenical movement. But can the Pentecostal 
Movement breathe a sigh of relief, and say, “Mission ac- 
complished’’? Its mission was not, and is not, to produce 
a few relatively large organizations. To settle for mere 
denominationalism now, with so much land to be possessed, 
with the divine purpose still unfulfilled, would be the worst 
kind of folly. The Assemblies of God was designed as an 
Arsenal of God. It is a vehicle, and not an end in itself. 
May we ever keep before us that our task will be finished 
only when the whole Church 1s filled with the Holy Ghost 
and the whole world has heard of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Revival That Is in the Assemblies of God in foreign 
lands is a splendid reason for believing in The Revival That 
Is to Come. The simplicity, zeal, and spiritual power of 
our brethren around the world is not only a cause for 
rejoicing, but also a cause for supreme optimism concerning 
the future of the Pentecostal Revival. A glance at the 
statistics will show that the number of overseas converts 
already exceeds the membership in the United States. ‘The 
“sound of abundance of rain’’ on other pastures is already 
causing faith to spring up in many hearts that the same 
Lord will send a new visitation upon the homeland. Did 
not the churches established by the Jerusalem church prove 
to be a blessing to their ‘Mother in Israel’? 


One who was present at Azusa writes: 


Those days were marvelous. God was so real. But right while 
things were at their best, I felt that God spoke to my young heart and 
told me that this was not the final move, that it was just a 
stepping stone to still greater things. I am expecting to see the full 
Pentecost return with miracles and signs that will astound the 
world... When God’s people get desperate enough in prayer, He 
will send the final wave of His glory to prepare His glorious 
Church for the Rapture.‘ 


And so, with gratitude to God for the Revival That Was 
and for the Revival That Is, and with “bright hope for 


*S. H. McGowan, op. cit. 
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tomorrow’’—the Revival That Is to Come, the Assemblies 


of God marches along, singing its perennial song of praise 
and prayer: 


Hallelujah! Thine the glory; 
Hallelujah! Amen! 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory; 
Revive us again! 


Appendix A. Assemblies of God Beliefs 


STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


The Bible is our all-sufficient rule for faith and practice. Hence 
this Statement of Fundamental Truths is intended as a basis of 
fellowship among us (i.e., that we all speak the same thing. 1 
Cor. 1:10; Acts 2:42). The human phraseology employed in such 
statement is not inspired or contended for, but the truth set forth 
is held to be essential to a full-gospel ministry. No claim is 
made that it contains all truth in the Bible, only that it covers 
our present needs as to these fundamental matters. 


1. THE SCRIPTURES INSPIRED 


The Bible is the inspired Word of God, a revelation from God 
to man, the infallible rule of faith and conduct, and is superior 


to conscience and reason, but not contrary to reason. 2 Tim. 3: 
TO,hy Peter 227, 


2. THE ONE TRUE GOD 


The one true God has revealed Himself as the eternally self- 
existent, self-revealed “I AM”; and has further revealed Himself 


as embodying the principles of relationship and association, i.e., 
as Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Deut. 6:4; Mark 12:29; Isa. 43: 
LO} ld Matt728 19s bakers 222% 


THE ADORABLE GODHEAD 


(A) TERMS DEFINED 

The terms “Trinity” and ‘“persons,’’ as related to the Godhead, while not 
found in the Scriptures, are words in harmony with Scripture, whereby we may 
convey to others our immediate understanding of the doctrine of Christ re- 
specting the Being of God, as distinguished from ‘‘gods many and lords many.” 
We therefore may speak with propriety of the Lord our God, who is one 
Lord, as a trinity or as one Being of three persons, and still be absolutely 
scriptural (examples, Matt. 28:19; 2 Cor. 13:14; John 14:16, 17). 

(B) DISTINCTION AND RELATIONSHIP IN THE GODHEAD 

Christ taught a distinction of Persons in the Godhead which He expressed 
in specific terms of relationship, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but that 
this distinction and relationship, as to its mode is inscrutable and incompre- 
hensible, because unexplained. Luke 1:35; 1 Cor. 1:24; Matt. 11:25-27; 28:19; 
2 Cor. 13:14:°) John 1:3, 4. 
(C) UNITY OF THE ONE BEING OF FATHER, SON AND HOLY GHOST 

Accordingly, therefore, there is that in the Son which constitutes Him the Son 
and not the Father; and there is that in the Holy Ghost which constitutes 
Him the Holy Ghost and not either the Father or the Son. Wherefore the 
Father is the Begetter, the Son is the Begotten; and the Holy Ghost is the 
one proceeding from the Father and the Son. Therefore, because these three 
persons in the Godhead are in a state of unity, there is but one Lord God. 
Almighty and His name one. John 1:18; 15:26; 17:11, 21; Zech. 14:9. 
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(D) IDENTITY AND CO-OPERATION IN THE GODHEAD 


The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are never identical as to Person; 
nor confused as to relation; nor divided in respect to the Godhead; nor 
opposed as to co-operation. The Son is in the Father and the Father is in 
the Son as to relationship. The Son is with the Father and the Father is 
with the Son, as to fellowship. The Father is not from the Son, but the 
Son is from the Father, as to authority. The Holy Ghost is from the Father 
and the Son proceeding, as to nature, relationship, co-operation and authority. 
Hence, neither Person in the Godhead, either exists or works separately or 
independently of the others. John 5:17-30, 32, 37; John 8:17, 18. 


(E) THE TITLE, LORD JESUS CHRIST 


The appellation, “Lord Jesus Christ,” is a proper name. It is never applied, 
in the New Testament, either to the Father or to the Holy Ghost. It there- 
fore belongs exclusively to the Son of God. Rom. 1:1-3, 7; 2 John 3. 


(F) THE LORD JESUS CHRIST, GOD WITH US 


The Lord Jesus Christ, as to His divine and eternal nature, is the proper 
and only Begotten of the Father, but as to His human nature, He is the 
proper Son of Man. He is, therefore, acknowledged to be both God and man; 
who because He is God and man, is “Immanuel,” God with us. Matt. 1:23; 
1 John 4:2, 10, 14; Rev. 1:13, 17. 


(G) THE TITLE, SON OF GOD 


Since the name “Immanuel” embraces both God and man in the one Person, 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ, it follows that the title, Son of God, describes His 
proper deity, and the title, Son of Man, His proper humanity. Therefore, the 
title, Son of God, belongs to the order of eternity, and the title, Son of 
Man, to the order of time. Matt. 1:21-23; 2 John 3; 1 John 3:8; Heb. 7:3; 1:1-13. 


(H) TRANSGRESSION OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST 


Wherefore, it is a transgression of the doctrine of Christ to say that Jesus 
Christ derived the title, Son of God, solely from the fact of the incarnation, 
or because of His relation to the economy of redemption. Therefore, to deny 
that the Father is a real and eternal Father, and that the Son is a real and 
eternal Son, is a denial of the distinction and relationship in the Being of 
God; a denial of the Father, and the Son; and a displacement of the truth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 2. John 9; John 1:1, 2, 14, 18, 29, 
49> 1 John>2:22};.23; 4:1-5; Heb. 12:2. 


(I) EXALTATION OF JESUS CHRIST AS LORD 


The Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, having by Himself purged our 
sins,, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high; angels and prin- 
cipalities and powers having been made subject unto Him. And having been 
made both Lord and Christ, He sent the Holy Ghost that we, in the name 
of Jesus, might bow our knees and confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father until the end, when the Son shall become subject 
to the Father that God may be all in all. Heb. 1:3; 1 Peter 3:22; Acts 
2:32-36; Rom. 14:11; 1 Cor. 15:24-28. 


(J) EQUAL HONOR TO THE FATHER AND TO THE SON 


Wherefore, since the Father has delivered all judgment unto the Son, it is 
not only the express duty of all in heaven and on earth to bow the knee, 
but it is an unspeakable joy in the Holy Ghost to ascribe unto the Son 
all the attributes of Deity, and to give Him all the honor and the glory 
contained in all the names and titles of the Godhead (except those which 
express relationship. See paragraphs b, c, and d), and thus honor the Son 
even as we honor the Father. John 5:22, 23; 1 Peter 1:8; Rev. 5:6-14; 
Phil. 2:8, 9; Rev. 7:9, 10; 4:8-11. 
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3. MAN, HIS FALL AND’ REDEMPTION 


Man was created good and upright; for God said, “Let Us make 
man in Our image, after Our likeness.” But man, by voluntary 
transgression, fell, and his only hope of redemption is in Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. Gen. 1:26-31; 3:1-7; Rom. 5:12-21. 


4. THE SALVATION OF MAN 


a. Conditions to Salvation 


The grace of God, which bringeth salvation, hath appeared to 
all men, through the preaching of repentance toward God and faith 
toward the Lord Jesus Christ; man is saved by the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, and being justified 
by grace through faith, he becomes an heir of God according to 
the hope of eternal life. Titus 2:11; Rom. 10:15; Luke 24:47; 
Titus 3:5-7. 


b. The Evidences of Salvation 


The inward evidence, to the believer of his salvation, is the direct 
witness of the Spirit. Rom. 8:16. The outward evidence to all men 
is a life of righteousness and true holiness. 


5. BAPTISM IN WATER 


The ordinance of Baptism by a burial with Christ: should be 
observed, as commanded in the Scriptures, by all who have really 
repented and in their hearts have truly believed on Christ as Sav- 
iour and Lord. In so doing, they have the body washed in pure 
water as an outward symbol of cleansing, while their hearts have 
already been sprinkled with the blood of Christ as an inner cleans- 
ing. Thus they declare to the world that they have died with 
Jesus and that they have also been raised with Him to walk in 
newness of life. Matt. 28:19; Acts 10:47, 48; Rom. 6:4; Acts 
ZU 2 eepe tO 22. 


6. THE LORD’S SUPPER 


The Lord’s Supper, consisting of the elements—bread and the 
fruit of the vine—is the symbol expressing our sharing the divine 
nature of-our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Peter 1:4); a memorial of 
His suffering and death (1 Cor. 11:26); and a prophecy of His 
second coming (1 Cor. 11:26); and is enjoined on all believers 
“till He come.” 


7. THE PROMISE OF THE FATHER 


All believers are entitled to and should ardently expect and ear- 
nestly seek the promise of the Father, the baptism in the Holy 
Ghost and fire, according to the command of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This was the normal experience of all in the early Christian 
Church. With it come the enduement of power for life and service, 
the bestowment of the gifts and their uses in the work of the 
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ministry. Luke 24:49; Acts 1:4, 8; 1 Cor. 12:1-31. This wonderful 
experience is distinct from and subsequent to the experience of 
the new birth. Acts 10:44-46; 11:14-16; 15:7-9. 


8. THE EVIDENCE OF THE BAPTISM IN THE HOLY GHOST 


The baptism of believers in the Holy Ghost is witnessed by the 
initial physical sign of speaking with other tongues as the Spirit 
of God gives them utterance. Acts 2:4. The speaking in tongues 
in this instance is the same in essence as the gift of tongues 
(1 Cor. 12:4-10, 28), but different in purpose and use. 


9. ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION 


The Scriptures teach a life of holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. By the power of the Holy Ghost we are able 
to obey the command, “Be ye holy, for I am holy.” Entire sanc- 
tification is the will of God for all believers, and should be ear- 
nestly pursued by walking in obedience to God’s Word. Heb. 12: 
14; 1 Peter 1:15, 16; 1 Thess. 5:23, 24; 1 John 2:6. 


10. THE CHURCH 


The Church is the Body of Christ, the habitation of God through 
the Spirit, with divine appointments for the fulfillment of her 
great commission. Each believer, born of the Spirit, is an integral 
part of the General Assembly and Church of the First-born, which 
are written in heaven. Eph. 1:22, 23; 2:22; Heb. 12:23. 


11. THE MINISTRY AND EVANGELISM 


A divinely called and scripturally ordained ministry has been 
provided by our Lord for a twofold purpose: (1) The evangeliza- 
tion of the world, and (2) The edifying of the Body of Christ. 
Mark 16:15-20; Eph. 4:11-13. 


12. DIVINE HEALING 


Deliverance from sickness is provided for in the atonement, and 
is the privilege of all believers. Isa. 53:4, 5; Matt. 8:16, 17. 


13. THE BLESSED HOPE 


The resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in Christ and 
their translation together with those who are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord is the imminent arid blessed hope of 
the church. 1 Thess. 4:16, 17; Rom. 8:23; Titus 2:13; 1 Cor. 
Paes7. 52. 


14. THE MILLENNIAL REIGN OF JESUS 
The revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven, the sal- 
vation of national Israel, and the millennial reign of Christ on 


the earth are the scriptural promises and the world’s hope. 2 Thess. 
1:7; Rev. 19:11-14; Rom. 11:26, 27; Rev. 20:1-7. 
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15. THE LAKE OF FIRE 


The devil and his angels, the beast, and the false prophet, and 
whosoever is not found written in the Book of Life, shall be con- 
signed to everlasting punishment in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death. Rev. 19:20; 20:10-15. 


16. THE NEW HEAVENS AND NEW EARTH 


We, “according to His promise, look for new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 2 Peter 3:13; Reve- 
lation 21, 22. 
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Appendix B 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


A RECORD OF PLACES AND DATES FOR THE HOLDING OF GENERAL 
COUNCILS TOGETHER WITH LIST OF OFFICERS CHOSEN TO 


SERVE THE FELLOWSHIP 


Hot Springs, Arkansas—April 2-12, 1914 
Constitutional Meeting 


Euporus N. Beti, Chairman J]. Roswe_yt FLow er, Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois—November 15-29, 1914 


A. P. Cotuins, Chairman J. Roswe_yt FLower, Secretary 
Dante C. O. Oprerman, Asst. Chairman Bennett F. LAwrENcE, Asst. Secretary 


St. Louis, Missouri—October 1-10, 1915 


Joun W. We cn, Chairman J. RoswELyt FLower, Secretary 


Third and Fourth Councils, St. Louis, Missouri 
October 1-7, 1916 and September 9-14, 1917 


Joun W. WE tcu, Chairman STANLEY H. FropsHam, Secretary 


Springfield, Missouri—September 4-11, 1918 


Joun W. Wetcu, Chairman STANLEY H. FropsHaM, Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois—September 25-30, 1919 


Joun W. Wetcu, Chairman Evuporus N. BELL, Secretary & Editor 
J. RoswE.Lu FLowe_er, Foreign Missions Secy. 


Springfield, Missouri—September 21-27, 1920 


Euporus N. BELt, Chairman Joun W. WE cH, Secretary 
J. RoswELu FLowenr, Foreign Missions Secy. 
J. T. Boppy, Editor 


St. Louis, Missouri—September 21-28, 1921 


Evuporus N. Berti, Chairman Joon W. WE tcH Secretary 
J. RoswELt Flower, Foreign Missions Secy. 
STANLEY H. FropsHam, Editor 


(E. N. Bell died in Springfield, Mo., June 15, 1923. No one was chosen 
to succeed him in office until the next General Council. After 1921, 
General Councils were convened biennially. ) 


St. Louis, Missouri—September 13-18, 1923 


J. W. Wetcn, Chairman J. R. Evans, Secretary 
Davin H. McDoweE Lt, Asst. Chairman WILLIAM Faux, Foreign Missions Secy. 
J. R. Flower, Foreign Missions Treas. 
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Eureka Springs, Arkansas—September 17-24, 1925 
W. T. Gaston, Chairman J. R. Evans, Secretary 
Davin H. McDoweE Lt, Asst. Chairman WituuM Favx, For. Missions Secy.-Treas. 


(Resolutions affecting constitutional order had been considered sufficient 
until the General Council of 1925 at which time essential resolutions 
were assembled to create a formal constitution. The proposed constitution, 
prepared by the administration, was rejected. A constitution and bylaws was 
finally adopted in the 1927 General Council.) 


Springfield, Missouri—September 16-22, 1927 


W. T. Gaston, General Superintendent J. R. Evans, General Secretary 
D. H. McDowE Lt, Asst. Gen. Supt. Noe Perkin, Foreign Missions Secy. 
STANLEY H. FropsHamM continued to serve as Editor until 1949 


Wichita, Kansas—September 20-26, 1929 


Ernest S. WILuiAMs, Gen. Superintendent J. R. Evans, General Secretary 
Office of Assistant left vacant Noe. Perkin, Foreign Missious Secy. 
continued to serve until 1959 


San Francisco, California—September 8-13, 1931 


ERNEST S. WituiaMs, Gen. Supt. J. R. Evans, General Secretary 
Continued to serve until 1949 continuted to serve until 1935 
J. Rosweiu Fiower, Asst. Gen. Supt. 

(served without portfolio) 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—September 14-20, 1933 


All officers re-elected. In the 1933 General Council the basis for representation 
on the General Presbytery was changed so that each district, in the future 
would be represented by three members—the District Superintendent and 
two others to be nominated by the District Councils and elected by the 
General Council. 


Dallas, Texas—September 12-19, 1935 


ERNEST S. WILLIAMs, Gen. Supt. J. Roswe.u:Fiower, Asst. Gen. Supt. 
and General Secretary-Treasurer 


Memphis, Tenn.—September 2-9, 1937 


Same officers with the exception of electionof J. R. FLower retaining office 
FrepD VocLer, Asst. General Superintendent of General Secretary-Treasurer 


Springfield, Missouri—September 2-12, 1939 
All officers re-elected 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—September 5-11, 1941 
All officers re-elected 
Springfield, Missouri—September 1-9, 1943 
All officers re-elected with exception of Fred Vogler, who was replaced by 
Ralph M. Riggs, Asst. Gen. Superintendent. 
Springfield, Missouri—September 13-18, 1945 


In the 1945 meeting, four assistant General Superintendents were elected, and 
given portfolios by the General Superintendent—in home missions, * .1th, education, 
publications, etc.: Rate M. Riccs, Gayte F. Lewis, Frep VocLer, WESLEY 
R. STEELBERG. 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan—September 4-11, 1947 


All officers re-elected and office of General Secretary and General Treasurer 
separated. Witrrep A. Brown elected General Treasurer. J. R. Frower retained 
as General Secretary. 


Seattle, Washington—September 8-14, 1949 


Ernest S. WituiaMs retired from office, and Westey R. STEELBERG elected to 
serve as General Superintendent. Bert Wess elected one of the four assistant 
general superintendents. All other officers re-elected. 


Atlanta, Georgia—August 16-23, 1951 


All officers re-elected. WeEsLEY R. STEELBERG died in Cardiff, Wales, on July 
8, 1952. Gayte F. Lewis was chosen by the General Presbytery to fill the 
unexpired term of Brother STEELBERC, on September 2, 1952, and JAMEs 
QO. SAVELL was chosen to succeed G. F. Lewis as Assistant General Superintendent. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—August 26-September 2, 1953 


Rapu M. Riccs, General Superintendent J. RosweLt Flower, General Secretary 
The four Assistant General Superin- Witrrep A. Brown, General Treasurer 
tendents were GAYLE F. Lewis, BERT Noe Perkin, Foreign Missions Secy. 
Wess, JAMES O. SAVELL and THOMAS 

F. ZIMMERMAN. All were assigned to 

departmental portfolios. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—September 1-6, 1955 


All officers re-elected. WitrreD A. Brown was not present at the 1955 General 
Council, due to serious illness. He died on September 19, 1955, and Atrwoop 
FostER was nominated Treasurer to fill the unexpired term. His appointment 
was approved by the General Presbytery. 


Cleveland, Ohio—August 28-September 3, 1957 


Only two changes made in the Executive Officers, CHarLEs W. H. Scorrt elected 
to succeed JamEs O. SaveLL, and Martin B. NETZEL elected to succeed ATwoop 
FOSTER. 


San Antonio, Texas—August 26-September 1, 1959 


Tuomas F. ZIMMERMAN elected General Superintendent to succeed RatpH M. 
Riccs, who was within a few months of reaching retirement age. J. ROoSwELL 
Frower and Noe Perkin retired. The slate of Executive Officers who were 
elected included: 


Tuomas F. ZimMERMAN, General Superintendent 


ave. bewis, Asst Gen, Supt. 3 Home Missions and WMC Dept. 
Guaartes W. H. Scort, Asst. Gen. Supt. —._+___-_-_—_— Dept. of Education, 
‘Sunday School, and Benevolences 

Bert WEss, Asst. Gen. Supt. ---.----------------------------------- Publications 
Howarp S. Buss, Asst. Gen. Supt. ___-____-___-- Youth, Men’s Fellowship, 
Evangelism 

J. Pumie Hocan, Asst. Gen. Supt. -------------------------—------------------~- Foreign Missions 
Bart Lett Peterson, Gen. Secretary ——-———--------__-_______ _. Radio Department 


MartTIn B. Nerzet, Gen. Treasurer 
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Appendix C 
Assemblies of God Schools 


Bethany Bible College, 800 Bethany Drive, Santa Cruz, California 


Canyonville Bible Academy, Canyonville, Oregon 
Central Bible Institute, 3000 N. Grant, Springfield, Missouri 


Eastern Bible Institute, Maranatha Park, Green Lane, Pennsylvania 
Evangel College, 1111 N. Glenstone, Springfield, Missouri 


North Central Bible College, 910 Elliot Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


Northwest Bible College, 11102 N. E. 53rd Street, Kirkland, Wash- 
ington 


South-Eastern Bible College, 950 Longfellow Boulevard, Lakeland, 
Florida 


Southern California College, 2525 Newport Boulevard, Costa Mesa, 
California 


Southwestern Assemblies of God College, Waxahachie, Texas 


Southwestern Assemblies of God College, High School Division, 
Waxahachie, Texas 
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APPENDIX D. CURRENT STATISTICS 
GROWTH OF ASSEMBLIES OF GOD CHURCHES 
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APPENDIX E. FOREIGN MISSIONS SURVEY 
CHURCHES & PREACHING POINTS 
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